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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Author has endeavoured to present in 
this Analytical Abridgement the substance of the 
Fifth Book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity in a 
convenient form. He repeats hopes expressed by 
him on former occasions of a like kind, that his 
humble labour may be found useful, and that 
defects in the execution of his design may be 


regarded with indulgence. 


’ 


® 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ACCOUNT OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
PoLiTy IN CARWITHEN’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Be sae ...“The design of his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
as stated by himself, was to settle the existing con- 
troversies on religion and government, and to 
‘follow the light of sound and sincere judgment, 
without either cloud of prejudice, or mist of 
passionate affection.’ In his introduction, he first 
considered what law is in general, and then 
distinguished its several kinds, and the obligations 
which each kind imposes. Having laid this founda- 
tion, he proceeded to undermine ‘the main pillar’ 
of the puritanical fabric, that Scripture ought to be 
the only rule of human actions. The other and 
weaker stay of their fabric was, that since God 
is both Teacher and Governor of His Church, there 
must of necessity be found in Scripture ‘some 
particular form of Ecclesiastical polity, the laws 
whereof admit not any kind of alteration.’ The 
first three books being devoted to the consideration 
of these fundamental points, the fourth proceeded, 
“from the general grounds and foundations of the 
puritanical discipline,’ to answer the general accusa- 
tions of the Puritans against the Church of England. 
Their general allegation was, that the Apostolical 
form of Church polity was corrupted by manifold 
Popish rites and ceremonies, and that the foreign 
reformed Churches had given an example which 
England ought to follow. From this general 
accusation a transition was made to particular 
charges, and these were discussed in the four 


ii 


remaining books. The fifth book contained am 
examination of the objections against the Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments. The sixth and seventh books relate to ‘ the 
power of Jurisdiction, and two questions are 
therein discussed: the one, whether laymen such as. 
governing elders ought to be invariably vested with 
this power? the other, whether Bishops may have 
that power over other Pastors, and that accession of 
temporai dignity, which they possess in the 
English Church ? ‘ And because, besides the power’ 
of order which all consecrated persons have, and 
the power of jurisdiction which neither they all nor 
they only have, there is a third power, a power of 
ecclesiastical dominion,’ which is communicable to 
persons not ecclesiastical, and which ought to- 
be restrained to the Sovereign of the whole body 
politic: the eighth and last book was allotted to- 
this question, and the objections against the 
regal supremacy in ecclesiastical causes fully 
answered...... 7% 


* The last three books were not published in Hooker's. 
lifetime. There are many matters for critical investigation 
concerning the genuineness, &c., of the text of these as we 
now have it. See much information on this subject in 
KEBLE’S Editorial Preface. G. 
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ANALYSIS OF 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 
BOOK V. 


[S§. 1-3. Preliminary.] 
[§. 1. Religion. §. 2. Atheism. §. 3, Superstition.] 


§.1.] 1,..0UR endeavour is to yield them with whom 
we contend just and reasonable causes of those things which 
heretofore they misconceived, (a) accusing laws tor men’s 
oversights, (6) imputing evils grown through personal defects 
to that which is noé evil, (c) i. framing unto some sores 
unwholesome plasters, and ii, applying other some where no 
sore is, 

2. We agree that pure Religion ought to be 
the highest of all cares appertaining to. public 
Regiment [government], as well (z) Forthe aid and 
protection afforded by God to them who faithfully 
serve Him, as (4) For the efficacy of Religion in 
making all sorts of men the more serviceable in 
public affairs, All duties are by so much the better per- 
formed by how much the agents are more religious ; for the 
course of politic affairs cannot go rightly forward without fit 
instruments ; they are fitted by their virtues ; and of all 
true virtues Religion is the chief and spring: e.g. 


1. How does Hooker represent generally the misconcep- 
tions of his adversaries, and his own endeavour in reference 
to them? 2, On what two grounds is Religion of the 
highest importance to public government # 

4 


2 Religion. [S.i. 


3. Religion and (a) Justice are inseparable. For how 
i, should they be unfeignedly just whom Religion doth not 
make such ? or ii. they religious which are not proved such 
by their just actions? If the public administrators of 
justice follow it only as a ¢rade, not regarding it as God’s 
own work, and themselves as His agents, formalities of 
Justice do but serve to smother Right, &c.—(b) [As 
to Prudence ;| Piety inflameth every way men of action 
with zeal to do good (as far as they can) to all. Whereby, 
always delighting in the practice of actions most beneficial 
to others they gather great experience, and consequently the 
more wisdom; because conscience makes them diligent 
observers of circumstances (attention to which was so 
effectual to make Solomon pre-eminent).—(c) [As to 
Fortitude ;} How can constant resolution of mind in evils 
great and unexpected be looked for, except where affection 
to Godward hath bred assurance of His aid? (As was 
remarkably exemplified in the ancient Jews.)—(d) As to 
Temperance ;| They who extol that innocent world wherein 
men embraced fidelity and honesty not for fear of the 
Magistrate or of revenge, but from shame of ill-doing 
and love of right, declare, though not naming Religion 
what is in truth her only working. For if Religion possessed 
the hearts of all men, there would need no other restraint 
from evil. 

4,.,. All things religiously taken in hand are prosperously 
ended; because whether men in the end have what 
Religion allowed them to desire, or what it teaches them 
contentedly to suffer, they are not unfortunate. 

5. But,—lest any man should think that it 
hardly matters w/az our religion be, since Heathens, 
Turks, and Infidels, impute to religion a great 
part of the same effects which we do,—Observe 


8. Instance in some principal virtues the necessity of 
Religion as their foundation. [The terms Prudence and 
Temperance are introduced in the text on the supposition 
that Hooker might have had in view what are commonly 
called the four Cardinal Virtues.] 4, How are all things 
religiously undertaken prosperous in whatever event? 6. 
In guarding against an opinion (founded on what agreement 
of different religionists ?) that the difference between true 
and false religions is unimportant, what does Hooker call on 
us to observe ? 


§.1.] Religion. 3 


how far agreement may be in the effects of different 
Religions. 

6. By the bitter strife arising often from small 
differences as to Religion, and always the greater as 
the matter is the more important, we see a general 
agreement in thé secret opinion of men that every 
man ought to embrace the true Religion, and to 
shun as hurtful whatsoever dissents from it, that 
most which dissents furthest :—the generality of 
which persuasion argues that God has imprinted it, 
to incite us to search and maintain that Religion, 
from which as to swerve in the least point is error, 
so the capital enemies thereof God hateth. Such 
therefore as to man’s zmmortal state are not likely to 
reap benefit, but the contrary, by their Religion. 

7. Nevertheless, as the greatest religious errors 
have been mixed with some truths, these had great 
effects as to this present life: e.g. 

8. (a) The Druids taught transmigration of souls ; 
which opinion, though false, yet entwined with a truth, that 
the souls of men never perish, abated the fear of death, and 
inspired courage, in the believers of that doctrine.—(b) The 
Romans used auguries, &c. whereby to conjecture beforehand 
the result of their enterprises, and from any signs which 
they took to be favourable derived such hope as if their 
gods had more than half promised them success ; which 
often was the chief cause why they succeeded. But could 
their superstition have had such effect without a mixture of 
a true persuasion of the irresistible force of Divine power ?— 
(c) On perjury, blasphemy, &c. even in relation to false 
gods, fearful tokens of Divine vengeance have followed. 
Which occurents the devouter sort [of heathens] untruly 
indeed attributed to false gods ; yet their right belief that 
vengeance is due to perjury had a good effect on their 


6. How do you infer a general agreement in men’s minds 
that true Religion ought to be embraced 2? And what does 
the generality of such a persuasion appear to imply? What 
as to a future state is the normal result of false Religion ? 
7. How are we to account for the good results as to this 
present life derived by professors of false religions from 
their religious belief? 8, Give instances in illustration, 


4. Atheism. [§.2. 


lives—(d). Whereas we read so many of them so much 
commended for various virtues, all these were the fruits 
of true principles delivered to us in the word of God as 
axioms of owr Religion, which being imprinted by the God 
of nature in their hearts also, grew, though not from yet 
with and amidst manifold errors (which errors of corrupt 
Religion had also their suitable effects in the same parties), 
9. [Conclusion from pars. 2—8.| Since then it 
thus appears i. that the safety of all estates depends 
on Religion ; ii. that Religion unfeignedly loved, 
perfect men’s abilities to all kinds of virtuous 
services in the commonwealth; iii. that men’s desire 
in general is to hold no Religion but the true ; iv. 
and that whatsoever good effects grow out ofa false 
Religion proceed from the portion of truth mingled 
withits error (for no Religion can consist exclusively 
of untruths);—AW true wirtues are to honour 
Religions as their parent, and all well-ordained 
Commonwealths to love her as their chief stay: 


§. 2.] 10. There are two sorts of Atheists : 


11. A. The one, few, and for grossness of 
intellect hardly to be reckoned as human ; having 
utterly no knowledge of God : 

12, B, The other, of greater natural capacity, 
but studying how to persuade themselves that there 
is no such thing as God to be known; an impiety 
springing from resolution to reap whatever sensual 
profit or pleasure this world can yield, and not to be 
barred from any means available thereto. That 
this is the cause of their Atheism is plain from the 
pains they take to destroy their principal motives to 
all virtue ; Creation, Providence, the Resurrection, 


6. Sum up the arguments in pars. 2—8, and give the 
conclusion thus arrived at respecting Religion, 10, 11, 12, 
How many sorts of Atheists are there, and how described ? 
12. Whence springs the impiety of those who self-persuade 
themselves into Atheism? Whence is it plain what is the 
cause of their Atheism ? 


§.2.] Atheism. 5 


the joys of Heaven and torments of Hell, above all 
things the authority of the Scripture, because it 
ever inculcates these points, and the Immortality 
of the soul, which granted, involves the rest. 

13, Disputation about the knowledge of God commonly 
prevails little with such persons. In true Religion are 
many things the very mention of which troubles them. 
Being therefore loth that inquiry into such matters should 
eventually reverse their present persuasion, they try to 
banish them quite from their thoughts, But often truth 
obtrudes itself on them against their will, Whereon, as 
human nature is unwilling to continue doing that wherein 
it condemns itself, they devise all possible shifts that may 
stay their minds from thinking that true which they 
heartily wish, but cannot undoubtedly think, to be false. 

14, Now because judicious learning does not serve their 
purpose, they frame a new method of turning things serious 
into mockery, an art of contradiction by way of scorn ; 
See 2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 18...... 

15. Their irreligious humour is also much strengthened 
by our contentions. For (a) hereby they have the more 
opportunity to learn on one side how another may be 
opposed, and so to weaken the credit of all; (6) by 
this hot pursuit of lower controversies among professors of 
Religion agreeing in its foundations, they hope that about 
these foundations themselves time will bring altercation. 
For which purpose they will try what the most religious 
can say in defence of the highest points of Religion. Now, 
mostly, as to things generally received, though in them- 
selves most certain, yet because men presume them granted 
of all, we are hardliest able to bring such proof of their 
certainty as may satisfy gainsayers unexpectedly requiring 
it. On which unpreparedness in us they encourage them- 
selves in the belief that the hearty devotion of such as fear 


13. How is it that disputation about the knowledge of 
God commonly prevails little with such persons? 14. What 
special method do they adopt—and why ?—in opposing 
religion? 15. How do they avail themselves of our con- 
tentions? What is to be observed as to the difficulty 
often found in stating the proof of things generally re- 
ceived? And in what belief do the persons here treated of 
encourage themselves from the [frequently-experienced] 
result (what ¢) of such difficulty ? 


6 Superstition [§. 3. 


God is but a harmless error bred and confirmed in them by 
wiser men. 

16. For A‘. a politic use of Religion they see 
there [indeed] zs; B' would hence [falsely] infer 
that Religion is 20 more than a politic device. 

17. A?®. Men fearing God are thereby far more effect- 
ually restrained from evil than by positive laws ; for these 
have power over outward actions only, whereas Religion 
bridles the heart. Man being so bold to offend if he see 
himself able to elude or overbear laws, needs to be held in 
awe by a true apprehension of somewhat which cannot be 
withstood. This is the politic use of Religion. 

18. B?. Wherefore of these wise malignants some 
affirm that Religion honoured, adds greatness, and con- 
temned, brings ruin to commonweals, and that Princes and 
States which will continue, must above all things uphold 
Religion. But as to the best means of upholding it, they 
extol the wisdom of Paganism, and would have Princes 
and such as under them have most authority and credit 
take all occasions to wrest rare events, and not scruple 
forgeries, for the strengthening of their Religion. But what 
madness is it that these men, who must know that deceit, 
&c. may be for a while, but are not usually long unespied, 
should acknowledge that on the espial of the falsehood of 
Oracles, Gentilism built on them fell, and yet counsel 
Princes for the strengthening of their States to maintain 
Religion, and for the maintenance of it not to choose that 
which is true, but to authorise that which they choose by 
those fraudulent means which in the end must over- 
throw it. 


§. 3.] 19. To come to extremes on the contrary 
hand [of Superstition] :—Two affections there are, 
which according to their sway in man’s heart, frame 
the character of his Religion, A. Zeal; B. Fear. 


16. What do they see as to the existence of a politic use 
of Religion? And what do they hence go on falsely to 
infer? 17. What is the politic use of Religion? 18. Why 
do some of the Atheists under consideration allow that 
Religion should be politically upheld? How would they 
have this done? Shew the absurdity of the course re- 
commended by them. 19. What two affections of man’s 
heart are when abused the causes of Superstition ? 


§, 3.] Superstition, 7 


20. A. Zeal, unless rightly guided (a) Endea- 
vouring most busily to please God forces on Him 
services which please him not; the contrast be- 
tween which service and that of the sincere and 
discrete, is as the contrast between flattery and 
friendship (...... jee Noealevnaa: Wioyi oheioGl onsoqnsnc ye 
(4) Opposing things being, or only supposed to be, 
opposite to Religion, often uses the razor so eagerly 
as to endanger the very life of Religion. (See 
Parable of the Tares.)—So that Zeal needs a sober 


guide. 
21. 3B. Fear is (a) a good solicitor to devotion: 
......but (0) it is of all affections (anger excepted) 


the unaptest. to admit conference with reason: 
therefore except men know beforehand what man- 
ner of service pleases God, they while fearful, try 
all things which fancy offers. 

22. Superstition is, when things are either ab- 
horred or observed with a A. zealous, or B. fear- 
Jul,—but erroneous,—relation to God, Whence 
the superstitious (a) sometimes i. serve the true 
God with needless offices, and ii. defraud Him of 
duties necessary ;—the fault this of voluntary 
either ii, niceness or i. superfluity in Religion: 
(6) sometimes load others with honours properly 
His: the crime of Idolatry. 

23. The Eastern part of the Christian world has. pro- 
duced the grand heresies relating to God and the Trinity 
(owing, it should seem, to the subtlety of intellect, and 
facility of language, of the Grecians): The Western far 
fewer heresies, and those commonly of a lower nature; the 


20. Against transgressing in what respects does zeal 
need a sober guide? 21. In reference to devotion, how is 
fear serviceable? but why and how liable to abuse? 
22. Define Superstition ; and notice the chief particulars in 
which it variously operates in practice. 23. In respect of 
heresy and superstition what leading contrast has existed 
between the Hastern and the Western parts of the Christian 
world ? (How is the state of the case with respect to the 
Eastern part probably to be accounted for ?) 


8 The Present Question, [§. 4. 


Latin being always to capital heresies less inclined, yet to 
gross Superstition more ; Superstition such as was that of 
the Pharisees, by whom divine things were less, because 
aren things were more, divinely esteemed of than Reason 
would. 

24. The Superstition that rises voluntarily and by 
hardly perceptible degrees, mingling itself with the rites 
even of divine service done to the true God, is a creeping 
evil, the first beginnings whereof are commonly harmless... 
Such is the case in heaps of rites and customs now super- 
stitions in the greater part of the Christian world. 


(§. 4. The Church of England accused of Superstition. 
The present question. | 


DAN eS oes aac It is judged by pretenders of 
Reformation that our Prayers, Sacraments, Fasts, 
times and places of Public Worship, our Marriages, 
Burials, our Functions, Elections, and Ordinations 
Ecclesiastical, almost whatever we do in the exer- 
cise of our Religion according to Laws for that 
purpose established, all are stained with Super- 
stition. Now though the wiser sort of men are not greatly 
moved hereat, considering how subject the very best things 
have been always unto cavil, yet at least for the sakes of 
then who, desiring to serve God rightly, but being unskilful 
in disentangling subtleties, are troubled to hear so bitter | 
invective against what this Church has taught them to 
be holy, lawful, and serviceable for Christian duty, it is 
fit that i. such as blame us be directly answered, and 
ii. they which follow us informed plainly in the reasons of 
that we do. 

26. On both sides the end intended between us is to 
have Laws and Ordinances such as may rightly serve to 
abolish Superstition, and to establish the service of God 
in some perfect form.—There is, belonging to God, A. An 
inward reasonable worship, z.e. all virtuous duties 


24, What is to be observed as to the progressive nature 
of Superstition? 25. What charge on the ground of 
Superstition is brought against the Chureh of England by 
pretenders of Reformation? For whose sakes especially, 
—and with what views ?—does Hooker bring forward the 
present vindication of her? 26. What is the general end 


§.5.] Preliminary Postulates. 9 


that each man in reason and conscience owes to 
God; B. A solemn outward serviceable worship, 
z.e. whatsoever Delong to the Church by way 
of external adoration. To this latter our present 
question relates : which latter being ordered (a) as 
to principal matters by Divine precepts only, (4) as 
to inferior matters by ordinances as well human as 
Divine,—the crime now intended against us is, 
that our Laws have not ordered those INFERIOR 
things as behoveth, and that our Customs are either 
superstitious or otherwise amiss, whether we respect 
the exercise of public duties in Religion, or the func- 
tions of persons authorized thereto. 


[§.5. Preliminary Postulates requisite. §§. 6--9. Four 
such. §. 10. <An unsafe rule rejected. | 


.5.| 27. We must here lay down some pre- 
liminary fostudates. Our adversaries perceive that 
so to proceed is requisite. For ¢#ey also propose 
concerning Customs and Rites indifferent ‘hezs 
general axioms: (a) Some (examined in B. IV.) 
subject to just exceptions ; e.g. i. that ‘‘In outward things 
belonging to the service of God, Reformed Churches ought 
by all meansgto shun conformity with the Church of Rome.” 
ii. that *‘The first Reformed should be a pattern whereto 
all that come after ought to conform themselves ;” iii. that 
**Sound Religion may not use the things which being not 
commanded of God have been either devised or abused to 


propounded by both sides in the present controversy ? 
What two main kinds of worship are due to God? To 
which of these does the present question relate? As to 
which kind of worship: what distinction is there in the 
kinds of rnles by which its principal and its inferior matters 
are ordered 2? And what, in reference to such a distinction, 
is the charge—ranged under what principal particulars + 
brought forward by the adversaries? 27. What does the 
practice of our adversaries allow as to preliminary postu- 
lates - notice some such of theirs—in such a discussion as 
the present? And why, notwithstanding their having laid 
down such, must we lay down owrs ? 
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Superstition.”—(b) Others not unworthy of approbation ; 
e.g. i, that ‘“‘In all such things the glory of God and the 
edification of His people must be sought ;” ii. that ‘ No- 
thing should be undecently or unorderly done.” But be- 


cause these (b) rules are too general for the present 
purpose, and the former ones (a) are too far from 
truth, we must now propose the following postu- 
lates : 

§. 6.] 28. As to the nature of religious services, 
and the manner of their due performance : 

29. Whereas the dignity of actions is measured 
by the worthiness A’. of the subject from which 
they proceed, and B!. of the object which they 
regard,—the present world affords nothing com- 
parable to the public duties of religion; both A®. 
since man is the worthiest creature on earth, every 
society of men more worthy than any man, and of 
societies the Church most excellent ; and B*. be- 
cause Religion regards Him who in majesty and 
power is infinite. 

30. In the faculties of our souls God requires 
the utmost which our unfeigned affection can yield: 
...and that which inwardly each man should be, 
the Church ought outwardly to testify®as far as it 
hath ability :...yea, the public duties of religion are 
best ordered when the militant church resembles 
by sensible means the hidden glory of the church 


triumphant. (However things of general use and 
benefit may, in this world, by some accident be incom- 
modious to a few; in which case for such private evils 


28. .What is the subject of our first postulate? 29. 
According to what two considerations is the dignity of 
actions measured? And what according to such considera- 
tions is the dignity of the public duties of religion? 30. 
To what extent does God make a demand on the faculties 
of the souls of individuals? What ought the Church 
therefore outwardly to testify ? When are the public duties 
of religion best ordered? (What may be observed as to 
occasional incommodities arising from things of general 
benetit ?) ; 


§.7.] Second Postiulate. at 


there are corresponding remedies without interfering with 
public ordinances which regard the common good.) 

31. Therefore, let our first demand be, 7hat zn 
the external form of Religion such things as are 
apparently, or can be sufficiently proved, effectual 
and generally fit to set forward godliness, either as 
betokening the greatness of God, or as beseeming the 
dignity of Religion, or as concurring with celestial 
impresstons in the minds of men, may be reverently 
thought of (some rare, casual, and tolerable, or 
otherwise curable, inconveniences notwithstanding). 

§. 7.] 32. As to A. the judgment of antiquity, 
and B. the long-continued practice of the Church : 

33. A. For wisdom’s sake we reverence indeed 
the young ; of such the ripeness of understanding 
is “grey hairs,” and the virtues “old age ;” Wasd. 
iv. 9. But because wisdom and youth are seldom 
joined together, and the ordinary course of the 
world agrees with Job’s advice, xii. 12. “ Seek wis- 
dom amongst the ancient, and in the length of days 
understanding,”...... if there be question between 
man and man which shall hearken unto other, since 
the aged for the most part are (a) best experienced, 
(8) least subject to rash passions,—it has ever been 
judged reasonable that /‘/ezr sentence in matter of 
counsel should preferably be relied on...God may 
endue men extraordinarily with understanding as it 
pleaseth Him; but let no man presuming thereon 
neglect the instructions, or despise the ordinances, 
of his elders. ‘Ask thy father, and he will shew 
thee; thine ancients, and they shall tell thee.” 
‘* The sentences and judgments of men experienced, 
&c......are demonstrations in themselves ; because 


31. How do we now in conclusion make our first 
postulate? 32. What is the subject of our second postu- 
late? 33. What is the general contrast between age and 
youth in respect of wisdom? And which is consequently 
in preference to be deferred to ? 
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such men’s long observation is an eye, wherewith 
they plainly and presently behold the principals of 
all actions.” <Aris¢. 

34. B. The credit and authority due at first 
to wise men’s counsels, must become greater from 
continuance, and approbation of succeeding ages, 
They which do nothing but what men of account 
did before them, (a) although doing amiss are the 
less faulty because not the authors of harm, and 
(6) doing well, then are freed from prejudice and 
novelty ; [a weighty consideration, for] as to the 
best and wisest, while they live, the world curiously 
observes their imperfections, though afterwards as 
much admiring their virtues ; wherefore often what 
most deserves approbation could hardly find favour 
unless its propounders professed themselves therein 
followers of the ancients ; the world not enduring to 
hear that we are wiser than they which went before. 

35. Weshould therefore be unwilling to change 
without urgent necessity the ancient ordinances, 
dc. of our venerable predecessors. ‘That which A. 
wisdom did first begin, and B. hath been with good 
men long continued, challenges allowance of them 
that succeed, though it plead for itself nothing. 
That which is zow...... is not trusted without trial. 
So that in this kind there are few things 4zowz to 
be good tzl/ they become anczent...... 

36. Our second postulate, therefore is, That 
in things the fitness whereof ts not self-apparent, nor 
easy to be made sufficiently mantfest to all, yet the 
judgment of antiquity concurring with that which 
zs received, may induce them to think i not unfit, 
who cannot allege any known weighty inconvenience 
which tt has, nor take any strong exception against tt. 


34. How does the credit originally due to wise men’s 
counsels become greater from continuance? 35, What 
therefore is to be observed as to impropriety of needless 
change? 36. And how in conclusion do we now form our 
second postulate ¢ 
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§. 8.] 37. As to the authority of the Church: 

38. Ad/ things requisite for the ordering of 
spiritual affairs cannot be of ancient continuance ; 
but the Church being a body which dies not, has 
alway power, as occasion requires, no less to o7- 
dain what never was than to ratify what has been 
before... 

. A. ‘Why hang our judgment on our 
Church’s sleeve in matters of Order more than of 
Doctrine?” asks the adversary. Azsw. (a) Laws 
touching matters of Order are changeable by the 
power of the Church , () Articles touching Doctrine 
not so.—We read often in the writings of Catholic 
and holy men concerning (a) matters of Doctrine, 
“This we believe;” “this Apostles have delivered ;” 
“this Martyrs have sealed;” &c. “against this, 
though an angel from heaven skould preach unto 
us, we would not believe.” But did we ever in 
any of them read the like touching (4) matters of 
mere Order, neither commanded nor prohibited by 
any Prophet, Evangelist, Apostle >—Be it a matter 
of the one kind or the other, i. what Scripture 
plainly delivers claims the first place of obedience, 
li. whatsoever avy man can [N.B.] necessarily con- 
clude by reason the next, iii. after these succeeds 
the voice of the Church.—-But 

40. B. ‘‘Why thus hang our judgments on 
the Church’s sleeve?” Answ. “ Two are better than 
one ;” Eccles. iv. 9. ‘‘ Whether in works of Nature, 
or voluntary choice and counsel, I see nothing 
done as.it should be, if wrought by an agent 


37. What is the subject of our third postulate? 38. 
What is to be observed as to the necessity of some new 
regulations, and as to the constitution of the Church in 
reference thereto? 39. Shew what power the Church 
has as to matters of order which she has not as to those of 
doctrine, What gradation of authorities does Hooker set 
forth in matters both of doctrine and of order? 40. Shew 

, B 


® 
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singling itself from consorts.” Basil. The bare 
consent of the whole church should in these things 
stop their mouths who living under it presume to 
bark against it. ‘There is no place of-audience 
left for them by whom obedience is not yielded to 
that which all have agreed on.” Casszan. 

Does nature in all communities appoint a 
predominant judgment to rule in so many things ? 
Does God allow so much self-government to every 
poor family ; And shall not His Church be able to 
command or forbid anything by her sole authority? 
—(Our dislike of them by whom too much has heretofore 
been attributed to the Church is grown to an error on the 
contrary hand; so that now from the Church of God too 
much is derogated ; a mere change of evil.)...... Where our 
duty is submission, weak oppositions betoken pride. 

41. Our third postulate then is, Zhat where 
(a) neither the evidence of any Law Divine, nor (6) 
the strength of any invincible argument from reason, 
nor (c) any notable public inconvenience, — doth 
make against that which our Laws Ecclesiastical 
have, though but newly, instituted, the very author- 
ity of the Church itself may make their sentence 
concerning fitness and conventency weightier than 
any bare conceit to the contrary: especially in them 
who owe her child-like obedience. 

.]| 42. As to the discretionary power of the 
Church to sz¢igate sometimes the rigour of general 
Ecclesiastical Laws : 

There are ancient and good ordinances, 
which the Church, it may be, does not always keep, 
yet is not always therefore justly blameable. For 
in evils that cannot be removed without manifest 


that the Church ought to be deferred to in matters of 
order. (What does Hooker mention as haying led to undue 
derogation from the Church #) 41. What now is therefore 
our third postulate? 42. What is the subject of our 
fourth postulate? 43. How is the Church to be vindicated 
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risk of greater, wisdom must give place to neces- 
sity: ana can then but devise how what must be 
endured may be mitigated, that when the best 
things are not possible, the best may be made of 
those that are. 

44, (a) Nature, than which nothing is more constant, 
yet changes her course when God by necessity countermands 
what by creation He commanded, (6) As to Art, the 
workman carries in his mind the whole frame which his 
work should have ; he lacks not skill nor desire to bring his 
labour to the best effect ; but if the matter he has to work 
on be unframeable. this necessity excuses him, though his 
work be not perfect. (c) In actions of common life, what 
necessity enforces, it vindicates, as long as nothing is 
committed simply in itself evil ; e.g. St. Paul had the corn 
cast into the sea, Acts, xxvii. 38. when care of saving men’s 
lives, necessitated the loss of what else had been better 
saved ; neither was this to do evil that good. might come of 
it, for of two such evils being not both evitable the choice 
of the less is‘not evil. (d) In civil affairs, necessity has 
ever been accustomed to bear sway ; the laws of all states 
have scarcely of any thing more common use. 

45. Should then the Church only sternly urge 
a rigorous observation of spiritual ordinances with- 
out relaxation or exception? ‘The contrary prac- 
tice was commended by Him (see Zzfe vi. 4), on 
whose warrant the Church the oftener condescends 
to like equity, permitting in cases of necessity 
what otherwise it forbids. (Cases of necessity being 
i. sometimes extreme, ii. sometime but urgent —the consider- 
ation of public utility is rightly judged at least equivalent 
with the easier kind of necessity. ) 

46. What causes numbers to oppose neces- 
sary tolerations in this: ...Men perceiving certain 
general principles to be manifestly fe, and the 


in occasionally dispensing with ancient and good ordinances ? 
44, Support the vindication hy instances of the paramount 
operation of necessity. 45. And from the warrant afforded 
by our Saviour to such a practice of the Church. (What is 
to be observed as to the kind of necessity involved in the 
consideration of public utility #) 
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ordinary practice of the Church, accordingly 
framed, to be good, judge whatsoever is desde that 
ordinary repugnant to those principles ;—so erring 
through zgzorance what “imitations all such prin- 
ciples have in regard of the manifold varieties, (not 
known but by much experience,) in the #ad¢ter to 
which they are applicable. Gemeral Laws are not 
safe to be trusted too far: they are like general rules of 
physic to one whose disease is joined with some especial 
accident, owing to which that whereby others in the same 
disease without such accident recover health would to him be 
hurtful or unprofitable : so we must not under a colourable 
commendation of holy ordinances in the Church, and of 
reasonable causes whereon they have been grounded for the 
common good, imagine that all men’s cases ought to have 
one measure. 


47. Though the ordinary course of common 
affairs is disposed of by general laws, yet many 
privileges, dispensations, &c. have always been with 
great egutty granted, ot arbitrarily to make void 
what should wazversally be of force, but to practice 
general laws, according to their right meaning. 
Many things by strictness of Law may be done 
which equity and honest meaning forbid. JVof 
that the Law zs uajust but zmperfect; nor equity 
against, but above, the Law, binding men’s con- 
sciences in things which Law cannot reach. Now 
public Equity is no more against the Law of 
public affairs than private Equity against the Law 
of common affairs ..... Rules of justice, however 
generally uttered, yet intend an exception of par- 


46. What is the leading cause of the error of those who 
oppose necessary tolerations? General Laws are not to be 
trusted too far: illustrate this proposition. 47. Notice 
briefly the proper operation of Private Hquity in mitigation 
of strict Law in common affairs: What correspondingly is 
to be thought of the compatibility of public Hquity with the 
Law of Public affairs ? 
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ticulars wherein their /teral practice might Zre- 
Judice equity. 

48, And because no man may be considered a competent 
judge of what equity requires in his own case, the best way 
must needs be, to authorize some fit both for quality and 
place to administer what shall appear equitable. And 
(though the practice of such jurisdiction may swerve through 
error, or even through failure of integrity, yet) it is well 
known that the disposition of these things rests not now 
in the hands of arbitrary Popes, but is committed to them 
i, whom law may at all times bridle, and superior power 
control, yea ii. to whom Law leaves in a manner nothing 
more than to deliver what itself has circumstantially set 
down as to granting almost every favour, 


49. These things considered, Our fourth pos- 
tulate is, That zt may not seem hard, if in necessity, 
or for common utility, certain profitable Ordinances 
sometimes be released rather than all men always 
strictly bound to the general rigour thereof. 

§.10.] 50. As to the rule of men’s private 
spirits : 

51. If, against all that has been laid down in 
the foregoing postulates, it should be free for men 
to reprove, to reject, at their own liberty, what 
they see done according to order set down, if the 
Church should license every man to follow what he 
imagines that God’s Spirit reveals to him, or that 
God is likely to have revealed to some special 
person,—what could ensue but the utter confusion 
of His Church under pretence of being taught, led, 
and guided by His Spirit?—The gifts and graces 


48. Notice, as a yet further plea against the reasonable- 
ness of the adversaries’ objections, the propriety of the 
manner in which we provide for the administration of 
equity? 49. What now is therefore our fourth postulate ¢ 
50, 51. What would ensue if it were free for individuals to 
reject at their own liberty the Churches directions for 
order? Why, especially, ought they, whose hearts such 
singularity possesses, to distrust it ? 
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whereof so naturally all tend to common peace, 
that where such singularity is, they whose hearts it pos- 
sesses ought to suspect it the more, inasmuch as if it did 
come of God, and should therefore prevail with men, God 
would give them power of confirming it to others, either by 
miracle or conclusive reasoning: which is not the case.— 
oe proceed from general Rules to particulars affected by 
lem. 


§. 11.] 52. Solemn duites of public services to 
be done to God must have beseeming places set 
and prepared. (a) i. Adam, even for his short stay 
in Paradise had where to present himself before 
the Lord; his sons out of Paradise had whither to 
bring their sacrifices. ii. The Patriarchs used 
altars, mountains, groves, to this purpose. (4) i. 
The people of God in the Wilderness were enjoined 
of God to make a moveable Tabernacle, and more- 
over, when they should be settled in the promised 
land to “seek that place which the Lord your God 
should choose ;” Devt. xii. 5—7. ii. When God 
had chosen Jerusalem, and therein Mount Moriah, 
there to have His standing habitation made, it 
was David’s chief desire (and his grief not to be 
allowed) to build God a Temple. The majestic 
work which he purposed was no small charge: 
therefore he incited all men to bountiful contribu- 
tion, and procured towards it with all his power 
gold, silver, &c. 1 Chron. xxii. xxix. iii. After 
the overthrow of this Temple, a second was erected, 
and though so inferior to the first that they who 
had seen the former wept when they beheld this, 
yet was this for beauty the wonder of the world. 
iv. Moreover, both in other parts of the land, 
and even in Jerusalem, by process of time, were 


52. Solemn duties of Public Divine Service must have 
beseeming places: Give Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
instances in support of this proposition. 
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many Synagogues for men to resort to. Our 
Saviour Himself, and the Apostles after Him, fre- 
quented both the one and the other, (c) i. The 
Church of Christ in Jerusalem as Jews had access 
to the Temple and Synagogues, but for what they 
did as Christians they were forced to assemble 
elsewhere, ii. And as God’s Church increased, 
they sought out, both there and abroad, not the 
fittest (the times not suffering) but the safest 
place they could. iii, In process of time, some- 
while by sufferance, sometimes by leave, they began 
to erect Oratories, not sumptuously, which was im- 
possible owing to the poverty of the Church, and 
had been perilous because of the world’s envy. 
iv. But at length, when God raised up Kings and 
Emperors favouring the Christian truth, Temples 


Which actions of Christian people, till this day~ 
always spoken of with great honour, are now called 
openly in question; they, and we following their 
example, are in that respect charged with no less 
than idolatry. 


[Answer to them who object §12. To our solemnities 
in erecting Churches: §13. To the names which we suffer 
them to hold: §14. To their form and fashion ; §15. To 
their stateliness and cost ; §16. To our opinion of them: 
§17. To the retaining of them after having been so much ° 
abused to superstition. | 


§.12.] 53. The first thing condemned by the 
adversaries are certain solemnities usual at the 
first erecting of Churches. 

54. We know no reason wherefore Churches 
should be worse if at the first erecting of them, at 
the making of them public, at the time when they 


53. Concerning our Churches, what is the adversaries’ 
first objection? 54. Is there any prima facie objection 
to fitting ceremonies at the Dedication of Churches ? 
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are delivered as it were into God’s own possession, 
and the use whereto they shall ever serve is estab- 
lished, fitting ceremonies should be usual : 

55. As in the purest times they have been: e.g. 
i. when Constantine had finished a House for 
the service of God at Jerusalem, at his motion the 
greatest part of the Bishops in Christendom met 
together, solemnly celebrating that action with 
orations, sermons, prayers. ii. By Athanasius the 
like on a like occasion is recorded of a Bishop of 
Alexandria. 

56. The solemn Dedication of Churches serves 
A. To make them public; which they ought to 
be for the avoiding of privy conventicles which 
(a) under pretence of religion may serve to dan- 
gerous practices ; or if (4) indeed had for religion’s 
sake, yet may easily prove hurtful, both i. for 
their fitness to serve the turn of heretics, as also 
ii, for occasion thus afforded of suspecting and of 


traducing actions in themselves holy. Of which 
inconveniences the Church had experience when Chris- 
tians were compelled to use secret meetings. Some hold 
that the presence of a Christian multitude, and the duties 
of religion performed among them, makes the place of their 
assembly public ;...... an error; for the only thing which 
makes any place public is the public assignment thereof to 
such duties. 

57. 3B. To surrender up that right which their 
founders might have in them, and to make God 
Himself their owner. For which cause at the 


55. Give instances of such ceremonies in the purest 
Christian times. 56, 57,58. To what main ends does the 
solemn Dedication of Churches serve? 56. Give the 
reasons why Churches should be made public. (Notice in 
support of one reason an inconvenience experienced by the 
primitive Church). What erroneous notions as to making a 
place for devotion public is contracted (how?) by Hooker ? 
57. How did God shew his approbation of the solemn 
giving up of the Tabernacle and of the Temple to His 
ownership ? 
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erection and consecration both of the Tabernacle 
and of the Temple, He gave a manifest sign that 
He took possession of them. 

58. C. To notify solemnly the exclusively 
religious use whereto such Houses are to be put. 
(@) Solomon knew i. how easily what was meant 
to be sacred might be drawn from its intended 
use, ii. how bold men are to take even from God 
Himself: Wisely therefore did he endeavour by 
solemnities to leave in the minds of men an im- 
pression somewhat restraining their boldness and 
nourishing reverence towards the House of God. 
(4) For which cause the Jews after their return 
from the Captivity kept the dedication even of the 
second Temple with joy. (c) And i. as Jeremy 
forbade the carrying of burdens on the Sabbath, 
because that was a sazctified day, so ii. would not 
our Lord suffer the carrying of a vessel through the 
Temple because that was a sanctified place. “Ye 
shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my sanc- 
tuary ;” Levit. xxvi. 2. (d) From the Apostle’s 
words, ‘“ Have ye not houses to eat and drink in, 
&c.” 1 Cor. xi, 22. it has been well conceived that 
he distinguishes between what is fit for the dwell- 
ing-place of God, what for man’s habitation: We. 

59. We sanctify Churches, therefore only to 
testify that A. We make them places of public 
resort; B. Invest God himself with them; C. 
Sever them from common uses. In which action 
(a) other than descent and fit solemnities we approve 
not:—but (4) we condemn not all as unmeet the 
like whereto have been devised or haply used among 


58. Refer to the Old Testament and New Testament 
in support of the propriety of setting apart Churches to 
religious: uses. 59. In the Dedication of Churches, to 
what (general) kind of solemnities do we confine our 
approval? Why do we not necessarily condemn such as 
have been devised or used by Idolaters? What distinction 
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Idolaters; for if conformity with them is lawful in 
matters of opinion when they think what is irue, 
why not conformity with them in action when they 
do what is meet ? Not therefore whatsoever Idola- 
ters have thought or done, but whatsoever they have 
thought or done zdolatrously, is to be abhorred. 


§. 13.] 60. Touching the names of Angels and 
Saints whereby most of our Churches are called : 

61. The custom of so naming them is very 
ancient: the cause neither at first nor now with 
us hurtful.--The Churches were consecrated to the 
Lord only the very name (from Kupaxy) shows. 
And because the multitude as of persons so of things 
particular causes variety of proper names for distinc- 
tion sake, founders of Churches did herein accord- 
ing to their own choice, yet each intending that as 
oft as those buildings should be mentioned, the 
name should remind men of some memorable thing 
or person : thus have all churches had their names, 
some in memory of the Trinity, some of Christ, 
of the Blessed Virgin, of an Apostle, &c. 

62. In latter ages it has been construed as 
though founders had superstitiously meant either 
(a) that those places named after Angels and Saints 
should serve for the worship of them, or (4) they 
for the defence, &c. of such places.—A thing which 
the ancients utterly disclaim. “Lo them we ap- 
point no churches, because they are not to us as Gods.” ““ The 
nations to their Gods erected Temples, we not temples unto 
is to be made as to condemnation of the opinions or doings 
of Idolaters? 60. What is the subject of the adversaries’ 
second objection respecting our Churches? 61. What is 
to be observed, generally, as to the custom objected to of 
naming them? and as to the cause of it? How is it 
manifest that Churches were consecrated to the Lord only ? 
62. How have the intentions of founders of Churches been 
misrepresented in latter times? Give requisite quotations 
in disproof of this misrepresentation, 
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our martyrs as to gods, but as memorials unto dead men whose 
spirits with God are still living.” August. (The duty which 
Christians performed in keeping festival-dedications, St. Basil 
terms Aatpeiav Tuv Geov,though acknowledging it tTiuiyp eis 
tovs Maptuvas.) 

63. Christian Churches might first take their 
names of Saints: (a) because by the ministry of 
saints, God there shewed some rare effect of His 
power ; or (4) because the sites were made venerable 
by the death of saints for the testimony of Jesus ; 
or (c) because good men would give such occasion 
of mentioning them often, that thereon enquiry 
might be made, and meditation had, of their vir- 
tues.—Wherefore, i. If it be A/azz that founders of 
Churches ad such reasons for naming them, shall 
not we in otherwise taking them do them injury? 
Or, ii. If it be wucertain what they meant, charity 
constrains no one to lean to the worst interpretation ; 
Yea, iii. Even #f they @// had (as manifestly some 
had) a superstitious intent herein, why should ¢hezr 
fault prejudice ws? who, as is known, use for 
mere distinction sake the names which they gave 
of superstition? So for distinction’s sake only 
a, we without superstition use the names of days and 
months, superstitiously given ; 8, St. Luke unblameably the 
heathen term “ Castor and Pollux ;” Acts xxviii. 11; y. 
Daniel might have been without idolatry called by the 
idolatrously-imposed name of Belteshazzar. 


§.14.] 64. The fashion of our Churches is 
objected to as framed according to the pattern of 
the Jewish Temple (and as if we thereby Judaized 
in Religion). 


63. What origins may be assigned for the names given 
at first to Christian Churches? According to such view of 
the case how ought we on various,—what ?—hypotheses to 
think of the founders’ intentions, and, at worst, of the 
bearing of them on our practice? Illustrate this last 
particular by cases in point. 64. What is the subject of 
the adversaries’ third objection respecting our Churches } 
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65. As far as both have one end, why may 
they not lawfully have one form? The Teinple was 
for sacrifice, and therefore had rooms for that 
purpose, such as ours have none. Our Churches 
are places provided for the due assembling of the 
people in their several degrees and order. Which 
things being common to us with the Jews, we have 
in this respect our Churches divided by certain 
partitions : though whereas ¢/ey had their several 
for, respectively, Heathens, Jews, men, women, 
priests, the High-Priest alone, we have for local 
distinction between the Clergy and the rest (and 
this not very strictly observed) but one partition ; 
the original cause of which seems [merely] to have 
been that as many as were capable of the holy 
mysteries might there assemble, and no other creep 
in amongst them. 


§. 15.] 66. Some are highly displeased that so 
great expenses are this way employed: they think, 
(a) “ The mother of such magnificence is only a 
proud ambitious desire to be spoken of. (6) Suppose 
we that God Himself delights to dwell sumptuous- 
ly? No; then was the Lord most acceptably served 
when His temples were rooms borrowed in poor 
men’s houses: this was suitable to the nakedness of 
Jesus Christ, and the simplicity of His Gospel.” 


67. Answer. (a)...... Many times (we grant) the 
works of men being the same, their purposes are 
divers. e.g. The charge of Herod about the Temple 

65. In answer: shew in what important respect our 
Churches differ, and why so ? from the Jewish Temple ;. and 
how far they reasonably may, and actually do, agree with it 
in arrangement. What seems to have been the original 
cause of the partition of our Churches? 66. In making 
their fourth objection (what !) to our Churches, how do our 
adversaries speak of the motive of those who expend such 
cost of them? and of the light in which God regards such 
expenditure? 67. Answer the former branch of the 
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of God was ambitious; yet Solomon’s virtuous, 
Constantine’s holy. But howsoever their hearts are 
disposed by whom any such thing is done, does 
that spoil or make useless their work? 

68. (6) Touching God Himself, hath He any- 
where revealed that it is His’ delight to dwell 
beggarly? And that he takes no pleasure to be 
worshipped but in poor cottages? He was as 
acceptably honoured of His people as ever when 
the stateliest places and things were sought out to 
adorn His Temple. 7Z/zs is most suitable for the 
greatness of Jesus Christ, and the sublimity of His 
gospel.—-As to the contrary ways, meaner and 
costlier, of providing for the honour of Almighty 
God, with Him both are allowable in their Season ; 
the one when the state of the Church is poor, 
the other when it is rich. A. [Arguments from 
example] (a) i. The prophets endeavoured to com- 
fort those who wept at beholding the second 
Temple so inferior to the first; whereas if the 
House of God had been the more perfect by how 
much the less glorious, they should rather have 
rejoiced, the prophets should rather have reproved 
them. 1. It being objected against the Church in 
the time of persecution that her service of God 
was not solemnly performed in fitting temples, they 
[indeed] answered, ‘‘ The best Temples which we 
can dedicate to God are our sanctified souls and 
bodies ;”  Adinuctus Felix; [but] plainly rather 
comforting themselves with the indication of God’s 
graciousness, who did not the less accept their 


objection. 68, Answer the latter. How may either the 
costlier or the meaner sort of provisions for places of worship 
be allowable according te cireumstances? Illustrate this 
from Jewish and Christian examples. 68, 69. Against 
our argument from the sumptuousness of the Tabernacle 
and of the Temple; what do our adversaries allege con- 
cerning them? Refute them by shewing the natural -pro- 
priety of such kind of expenses, 0 
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hearty affection, than taking delight in their want 
of external ornaments. A want caused merely 
by lack of ability; for before Constantine, under 
Severus, Gordian, Philip, and Galienus, the state 
of Christian affairs being tolerable, instead of 
former mean buildings they erected spacious 
Churches throughout every city. These being 
afterwards overthrown by Diocletian, on Maximin’s 
giving leave for their erection, Churches were 
joyfully reared far more beautiful than before. 
(4) If we further allege the care and cost bestowed 
on the Tabernacle and the Temple, the objectors 
say, This was figurative, and such curious adorn- 
ings should cease, now that Christ is long since 
entered into the true sanctuary thus foreshadowed. 
Which we would grant, ¢/the use thereof had been 
merely mystical. But : 

69. B. [Arguments from the fitness of things. | 
Such kind of bountiful expenses have a zatural 
conuentency : since (a) By them we give i. to Goda 
testimony of cheerful affection, thinking nothing 
too dear for the furniture of His service; and 
ii. to the world a witness of His Almightiness, 
whom we outwardly honour with the chief out- 
ward things, (4) Beside, were it not strange if 
God should have made such store of glorious 
creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 


sumed in secular vanity ? 

70. If [indeed] there be great care to build and beautify 
these corruptible sanctuaries, little or none that the living 
Temples of the Holy Ghost may be edified, and little 
devotion towards the relief of the poor, [then] we may 
justly complain as Jerome did, ‘‘ The walls of the Church 
there are enow to build, &c.” debasing such magnificence 
to extol the necessity sometimes of charity and alms, some- 

70. What may be granted respecting the care and cost 
bestowed on Churches while certain other (what ?) matters 
are neglected? How does Hooker sum up the state of the 


case 
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times of other principal Christian duties :...[yet] God who 
requires the one as necessary, accepts the other also as an 
honourable work. 


§.16.] 71. Our opinion concerning the virtue 
of such places is without stain or heresy. 

72. Churches, as everything else, receive their 
chief perfection from the end whereto they serve : 
(a) which being the public worship of God, they 
are defrauded of their right when places for meaner 
purposes not sanctified, as they are, unnecessarily 
surpass them in honour. Whereby also the service 
of God has not in itself such perfection of comeli- 
ness as when the dignity of place which it desires 
concurs. 

73. (6) Again, though the true worship of 
God be in itself acceptable to Him, who respecteth 
not so much in what place as with what affection 
He is served, (instanced in Job on the dunghill, 
Hezekiah in bed, &c. Basz/) yet the very majesty 
and holiness of the place where God is worshipped 
has in regard of ws great efficacy, in serving as a 
sensible help to stir up devotion. Therefore for the 
worship of God by His people assemdled we think 
no place so good as the Church, no exhortation so 
fit as David’s, “O worship the Lord in the deauty 
of holiness ;” Ps, xcvi. 9. 


§.17.] 74. But, “Down with them,” (our 
Churches) say our adversaries, “for they had been 
abused to Idolatry. And the places where idols 


71. What is (as implied in Hookev’s counter assertion) 
the adversaries’ fourth objection respecting our Churches ? 
72. Answer this from consideration of the dignity of the 
end to which Churches serve, and 73. (notwithstanding 
what concession respecting the true worship of God ?) of 
the efficacy of their majesty, etc. as respects us. 74. On 
what ground (fifth objection) do the adversaries urge the 
demolition of our Churches ?) and how do they argue for it 
from Jewish history ? 


28 Pretence for razing of Churches. [§:17: 


have been worshipped are by God’s Law devoted 
to destruction. Wherefore the godly kings Asa, etc. 
destroyed all the high places, altars and groves, 
which had been erected in Judah and Israel. He 
that said, At. “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,” hath likewise said, Bi, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
utterly destroy all these places where such idols 
have been worshipped. They which spare them do 
but therefore reserve, as Saul did, execrable things 
for the worship of God.” 

75. A? Any man who sincerely loves God 
must indeed abhor Idolatry, the highest degree of 
treason against the supreme Monarch of the whole 
world, and [we of course allow that] the state of 
Idolaters is miserable: (a) In that which they 
worship they find no succour; and (4) At His 
hands whom alone they ought to serve, there is 
nothing to be looked for but the effects of most 
just displeasure. 

76. B*% And, as for those ¢hzmgs, either 
whereon or wherewith superstition works, they are 
[indeed] by such abuse polluted and degraded: 
but yet, since a. creatures without understanding. 
can show no will, and f. where no will is, there is 
no sin, and y. only that which sinneth is punishable, 
—though there may be cause sometimes to abolish 
or extinguish them, surely this can mever be by 
way of Auntshment to the things themselves. ~ - 

77. A*.- But, farther, howsoever the Law of 
Moses punished Idolaters ; we find net that God 
has appointed for ws any definite temporal judg- 
ment to be executed by the Christian magistrate 


75-79. In answer: 75. What do we allow as to the 
state of Idolaters? 76. How stands the case (generally) 
as to things which have been superstitiously abused? 77. 
How far, positively and negatively, do the punishments 
inflicted on Idolaters by the Law of Moses regard owr views 
and proceedings as to such offenders ? 
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on such offenders (much less on sings that way 
abused as mere instruments). Forwhat God com- 
manded touching Canaan concerns ws [generally ] 
only as a pattern of His wrath against sinful 
nations, It does #of appoint ereeeey how we 
ought to punish idolatry in others: Unless it be said that 
i. because the Israelites were commanded to make no cove- 
nant with the people of that land, therefore leagues between 
superstitious persons and such as serve God aright are 
unlawful altogether; or ii. because God commanded the 
Israelites to smite the inhabitants of Canaan, therefore 
reformed Churches are bound to put all others to the edge 
of the sword. [Absurd], 


78. B*. (a) The commandment given to de- 
stroy all places where the Canaanites served their 
gods, and not to convert any one of them to the 
honour of the true God, referred to special pur- 
pose, z.e. that there should be but one place in the 
whole land whereto the people might bring the 
offerings, etc. required by the Levitical Law, “the 
place which the Lord their God should choose ;” 
Deut. xii. 4. (6) We should also consider the great 
difference between i. their proceedings who erect a 
new Commonwealth, having neither people, law, 
regiment, nor religion, the same that was ; and ii. 
theirs who only reform a decayed estate to greater 
perfection. In this ii. case we are to retain as 
much, in the other i. as little as possible. (c)...... 
The groves and hill-altars were, while remaining, 
dangerous both i. in regard of the secret access 
which people superstitiously given might easily 
have to them, and ii. because they could not fitly 
serve any better purpose :—Whereas our Temples 


78. With reference to what special purpose was the 
demolition of all the Canaanitish places of idol-worship 
enjoined to the Israelites ? and what additional reasons are 
to be assigned for such a demolition? Notice the widely- 
different state of the case as regards the present question. 
(How does the adversary argue from Saul’s wrongly pre- 
serving the cattle of Amalek ? and what does Hooker reply 2) 
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(their former abuse being by Law removed) and i. 
free from such peril, and ii. so conveniently framed 
for the people of God to serve Him in that it were 
great pity they should ever be otherwise employed. 
( Yea, but the cattle of Amalek, (you will say,) were fit 
for sacrifice ; which very conceit deceived Saul.” True ; 
but Saul might lawfully have offered them to God, if He 
had not in that case specially forbidden it. ) 

79. Therefore, As, notwithstanding the com- 
mandment of God to destroy the Canaanites, Idola- 
ters may be converted and live, so, though the 
Israelites were commanded to destroy all idolatrous 
places in their land, the Temples which have served 
Idolatry may be sanctified again and continue. 


[S§. 18—22. Preaching.] 


§.18. Preaching.-—Preaching ; 1. Catechizing. §. 19. 
Preaching: Il. Reading. Answers to objections against our 
translativns, and against our choice of reading. §, 20, Read- 
ing of Apocrypha vindicated. §§, 21, 22. Preaching; III. 
Sermons: the adversaries’ erroneous views concerning them 
refuted, and our own stated. 


§. 18.] 80. [Preaching.]......For the instruction 
of all sorts of men to eternal life, the sacred and 
saving truth of God must be openly published to 
them. Which open publication of heavenly mysteries 
is by an excellency [kxar’ éEoxnv] termed Preaching : 
otherwise every thing publicly notified may properly 
be said to be preached. (See Luke viii. 39 ; xii. 3) 
The philosophical question here however, would be 
directly, concerning the usage of the Eg/zsh term. | 
Though we find no people that have lived without Religion, 
yet this duty of it which provides that publicly all men may 
be instructed in the fear of God is peculiar to the Church of 
God ; never used by the heathen. 


79. What is the general conclusion on the present 
head? 80. What is to be observed as to the application 
of the term Preaching to the publication of Divine matters ? 
To what society is preaching peculiar ? 
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81. I. (Preaching, Catechizing.| For the first 
introduction of youth to the knowledge of God, 
the Jews even to this day have their Catechisms,— 
With Religion, as with other sciences, the first 
delivery of the elements (see Hed. vi.) must be 
framed according to the weak capacity of beginners. 
Wherefore, as i. the Decalogue of Moses declares 
summarily the things which we ought to @, ii. 
the Prayer of our Lord whatever we should reguest 
or desire; so ill. by the Apostles, or at least out 
of their writings, we have the substance of 
Christian Belief compendiously drawn into few’ 
and short articles. Such as were trained up in 
their rudiments, and so made fit for reception by. 
Baptism into the Church, the Fathers usually term 
Flearers; as having only this communion with the 
Church, that they were admitted to hear the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith made plain to them.— 
Catechizing i, may be in schools, ii. may be in 
private families; but when we make it a kind of 
Preaching, we mean the public performance thereof 
in the open hearing of men ; because things are 
preached, not [generically] in that they are taught, 
but [specifically] in that they are pudlished, 

§. 19.] 82. Moses and the Prophets, Christ and 
His Apostles, were all Preachers of God’s truth; 
i, some by word; ii. some by writing; iii. some 


81. What method have the Jews of giving early reli- 
gious instruction; According to what should the first 
delivery of the elements of religion be framed? In what 
forms are comprised accordingly a summary of what. we 
ought, respectively, to do, to request and to believe? What 
did the Fathers term (and why so #%) the learners of the 
rudiments of the Gospel? Under what circumstances may 
Catechizing take place ? but when only is it to be accounted 
(and why so distinctively ?) a kind of Preaching? 82. By 
what means, and in what two special characters, were Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ, and his Apostles, Preachers? In 
what ways accordingly does the Church still preach ? 


32. Preaching; Reading. [§.19. 


by both. This they aid A. partly as wetnesses, 
declaring what God had revealed to them; B. 
partly as exfounders, teachers, persuaders, thereof. 
The Church in like case preaches still, A. first 
publishing by way of ‘testimony or relation the 
truth which from them she hath received, in such 
sort as it was received, written in Scripture ;—B. 
secondly, by way of explication, discovering the 
mysteries hidden therein. A. The Church as a 
witness, preaches the revealed truth by reading 
publicly the sacred Scriptures; so that 

83. Il. [Preaching; Reading.| A second 
kind of Preaching is the Reading of Holy Writ. 
Ss WIGSESee.00- hath them that Jreached him, in that 
he was vead every sabbath day ;” 4cfsxv. 21. Soit 
must be meant; for the Jews have always had 
weekly Readings of the Law of Moses: but that 
they always had weekly sermons on it we nowhere 
find. 

84. However, the Church by her public vead- 
ing of the Book of God preaches only A. as a 
witness :—now the principal thing required in a 
witness is fidelity. Wherefore, as we cannot excuse 
that Church which either (a') through corrupt 
translations of Scripture delivers for Scripture any 
thing repugnant to what God speaketh, or (4') 
through falsified additions proposes as Scripture 
what is not Scripture:—so the blame which im both 
these respects has been laid on the Church of 
England is without cause. 

85. (a?) Touching Zranslations of Holy Scrip- 
TUN sacs the judgment of the Church, as we see by 


82, 83. How does the Church preach as a witness? 
Shew from Scripture that what is here intended is Preach- 
ing. 84. What is principally required in a witness? In 
what two chief respects (either of them) do we blame a 
Church offending against this requirement? Has the Church 
of England encountered—is she justly liable to—such 
blame? 85. What has the Church ever judged to be the 
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the practice of all nations, Greeks, Latins, Syrians, 
&c. hath been ever, Vhat the fittest for public audience 
are such as following a middle course between. the 
rigour of literal translators, qnd ii, the liberty of 
paraphrasts, do with the greatest shortness and 


lainness deliver the meaning of the Holy Ghost. 
Which being so difficult a labour, the exact performance there- 
of we may rather wish than look for. So that except 
between the words of translation and the mind of Scripture 
itself there be contradiction, every little difference should 
not seem an intolerable blemish. 

86. [A particular objection ; answered.| ‘‘ David says 
of Moses and Aaron, Ps. cy. 28, that they were obedient to 
the word of God ; our allowed translation that they were not 
obedient ; therefore gainsays Scripture.” <Answ....... They 
who will judge of words should have recourse to the things 
whence they arise.” (Hz. gr. 1.) i. In setting down that 
miracle at the sight whereof Peter fell down astonished, &c. 
St. Luke says v. 6, 7, that the store of fish which they took 
was such that the. net brake...... ii. St. John, recording the 
like miracle, says xxi. 11, that though the fish were so 
many, yet was not the net broken.—Suppose they had. 
written both of one miracle what they [actually] spake 
of divers, they might have so spoken without real dis- 
crepancy ; the one intending to signify that the nets as 
touching their natural ability for such a burden, brake ; the 
other, that miraculously strengthened they held.—2. i, Micah. 
y. 2, speaks of Bethlehem as ‘‘the least ;” ii. Maét. iL, 6, as 
“not the least :’— the one regarding the size of the place ; 
the other its dignity. [Other explanations have been given]... 
Speeches which [really] gainsay one another must the one 
affirm, the other deny, the same thing of the same subject 
What necessary contradiction therefore exists between the 
letter of David and our authorized translations, if 1. i. he says 
of Moses and Aaron, ‘‘ They were not disobedient :” ii. we of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians, ‘‘ They were not obedient?” Or 


fittest. sort of translations for public use? What may be 
observed as to the degree of exactness to be fairly required 
in translations? 86. What objection did the adversaries 
make to the [then] authorized Bible version of Psalm cy. 
28...‘ They were not obedient?” How does Hooker answer 
it ? (introducing what supposed, and what actual, scrip- 
tural case, as supports to his argument?) (How does the 
case now stand as to the authorized Bible version?) 
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what, if 2, the Hgyptians be meant by both; if it be said that 
they i. in offering to let the people go disobeyed not, ii. the 
withholding at the same time the cattle obeyed not, ii. in 
word of the Lord ?—Both safe translations, and free from 
gainsaying God’s truth.* 

87. [Answer to another particular objection.) Nor do 
we gainsay it if in the preambles before certain readings (the 
gospels for 2nd Sunday after Easter and 20th Sunday after 
lrinity) we (following the Latin Service-book somewhat 
too nearly) say Christ spake to His Disciples what the 
Gospel declares He spake to the Pharisees. For, Does the 
Gospel affirm that He spake to the Pharisees only? If 
not, there is here no contradiction. Probably St. John 
and St. Matthew, who have recorded these sermons, heard 
them, and thought themselves addressed as well as the 
Pharisees. + 

88. [An objection of a different kind repelled.| ‘The 
adversaries are somewhat displeased that we follow not the 
method judged by them most commendable, used in some 
foreign Churches, where Scriptures are read before the time 
of Divine Service, without any appointed choice or stint. 
Yet till they bring some just reason to the contrary we 
must retain the ancient received custom. For with us the 
reading of the Scripture in the Church is not an exercise to 
spend the time till the whole assembly be complete; but a 
pet of our Church Liturgy, the form of which Service not 

eing voluntary, its parts are all set down in such order 
and choice as in the wisdom of the Church seemed best. 


§. 20.] 89. (62) [See end of par. 84.) [Other 
public readings there are of books and writings 


* Our present authorized Bible version has ‘‘they re- 
belled not against his word.” (7.e. impersonally, “his word 
was not disobeyed :” So French and Skinner's transl. ) 

+ The occasion for this objection was removed upon the 
Hampton Court Conference. 


87. What objection was made to certain preambles 
to two of the Dominical Gospels (—give particulars—)? 
How does Hooker reply ? (How stands the case now as to 
the subject of the objection?) 88. How do the adver- 
saries object to the method of our appointed Scripture read- 
ings ? What is Hooker's answer? 89. What public Readings 
used by the Church are objected to by the adversaries ? 
Why does she use such readings ? 
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not canonical, by which also the Church doth 
preach, reading them i. for the better understand- 
ing of Scripture, or ii. for the easier training up of 
the people in holiness and righteousness. To ex- 
clude reading the adversaries object. 


[Pars. 90—94. Objections to the public reading of the 
Apocrypha (and Homilies); and Answers, (Transpositions 
have been made for convenience of arrangenent. )| 


90. 1. ‘‘That God m the Law would have no vessels 
nor instruments brought into the Temple but things 
sanctified.’—Answ. Things sanctified were thereby so 
appropriated to God that they might never afterwards be 
made common: eg. gv. the Oil of Holy ointment the unction 
of the Tabernacle, &c. But what of this? Does it hereon 
follow, as they would have it, that all things now in the 
Church are unholy which the Lord hath not Himself 
precisely instituted ? Then all positive ordinances whatever 
made by Ecclesiastical power concerning spiritual affairs 
are unholy. [#atravagant.] 

91. 2. ‘*That for the expounding of darker places we 
ought to follow the Jews’ Polity, who under Antiochus, 
where they had not Sermons appointed at their meetings 
somewhat out of the Prophets to be read, together with the 
Law, and so by the one made the other plainer.”—<Anvws. i, 
Can no kind of reading for the people’s instruction be 
good but that devised by the Jews under Antiochus? ii. 
Though even that is mistaken: For (see Elias Levita) the 
Jews read a portion of the Prophets, a. not with the Law for 
an interpretation thereof because Sermons were not permitted 
them, but B. instead of the Law, which they might not read 
openly; (reading of the Prophets what came nearest to each 
section of their Law; which custom they continued after 
the reading of the Law was restoreil. ) 

92. 3. “That before and after our Saviour’s coming 
the Jews read [publicly] neither Onkelos nor Jonathan’s 
Paraphrase, though having both, but Scripture only.”—4, 
“That ifin the Primitive Church any thing had been read 

90, From what appointment under the Law do they 
object to such reading? How does Hooker confute them ? 
91. How do they argue from the practice of the Jews 
under Antiochus Epiphanes ? How does Hooker shew the 
futility of their objections ? and moreover their misrepresent: 
tation of the actual practice of the Jews? 92, What else 
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beside the monuments of the Prophets and Apostles, Justin 
Martyr and Origen, who mention these, would have spoken 
of the other likewise.”—Answ. If 3, The Jews, and 4 the 
Primitive Christians, did as alleged, yet unless they ab- 
stained from all but Scripture reading according to some 
Law of God, or Reason forbidding them, why should we be 
bound to do no otherwise than they ? 

93. 5. ‘*That the most ancient and best Councils 
forbid any thing to be read in Churches but Canonical 
Scripture.’—Answ. The Council of Laodicea, as i. it 
forbids the reading of things not Canonical, [see par. 97.] 
80 li, it makes some things not Canonical which are. (The 
Apocalypse.) Their judgment in ii. this we may'not, in i. 
that we need not follow. (Which i. answer, it should seem, 
would apply to the other Councils intended.) _ 

94, 6. ‘*That when other things. were permitted i. 
fault was found with it, it succeeded but ill, ii. the Bible 
itself was thereby in time quite thrust out.”—Azsw. i. The 
harm of which judicious men complained in former times 
came a. not of reading other things besides Scriptures, but 
f. of making evil choice of such things. ii. With us 
there is never any time bestowed in Divine Service without 
the reading of a great part of Scripture, which we account 
most necessary: the thrusting of the Bible out of the 
Church is rather to be feared where its public reading, save 
the preacher’s text, is not required. } 


Pars, 93—107. More express vindication of the public 
Reading of the Apocrypha, (and, obiter of Homilies.) 


95. 1. [Vindication, from historical considera- 


do they allege, in support of their view, respecting the Jews’ 
practice in public reading? And what respecting that of 
the Primitive Church ? How does Hooker reply? 93. What 
do they allege as to decrees of Councils respecting public 
reading ? How answered by Hooker? 94. How do they argue 
from alleged results of the introduction of non-canonical 
writings into public reading ? How does Hooker refute them ? 
95. What was the practice in ancient times respecting the 
public reading of Scripture? With what comparative view 
of different portions of Scripture (give illustrative quota- 
tions) did they use such a method? What was its tendency ? 
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tions.| In ancient times there was publicly read 
(1) the Scripture ; and namely a. something out of 
the books of the ancient Prophet, §. something 
out of the Apostles’ writings, y. lastly, out of the 
holy Evangelists something relating personally to 
our Lord Christ.—-The cause of their reading a. the Old 
Testament, then B. the New, and always something out of 
both, is most likely to have been what Justin Martyr and 
Augustine observe in comparing the two Testaments......... 
“‘ What is the Law but the Gospel foreshewed ?- What other 
Gospel than the Law fulfilled ?”’ Just. Mart....... ‘In the Old 
Testament there is a close comprehension of the New, in 
the New, an open discovery of the Old.” Aug. In short, 
the tendency of their method of public Readings was, “that 
from smaller things the mind of the hearers may go for- 
ward to the knowledge of greater.”’...... 

96. (2) Besides the Scripture they thought not 
unworthy for public audience, though not authori- 
tative in matters of faith, the Books which fhey 
called Keclesiastical, we Apocryphal.* Under which 
name [Ecclesiastical] they comprised certain Books 
similarly annexed to the New as the former to the 
Old Testament ; as the Book of Hermes, Epistles 
of Clement, and the like. According therefore to 
the phrase of antiquity these we may term the Vew, 
the other the Old Ecclesiastical Books or writings, 

97. Considering however the numerous forgeries 


96. What second kind of public reading was used in 
the Church? Give particulars respecting the Ecclesiastical 
Books, and the terms Ecclesiastical and Apocryphal as 
applied to writings. 97. What cause may easily be as- 
signed for the prohibition by the Council of Laodicea of the 
public reading of non-canonical books? 97, 98, Shew 
that this affects not our practice as to the reading of the 
Apocrypha nor of the Homilies. 

* Following, it seems, St. Jerome; who says, “all 
writings non Canonical and Apocryphal ;’—whereas the rest 
of the Fathers ordinarily name such only Apocryphal as 
might not publicly be read. (See classification of Books as 
_ i, Canonical ; ii, Ecclesiastical ; iii, Apocryphal ; by Ruffinus, 

quoted by Hooker.) 


D 
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beginning soon upon the Apostles’ times to be 
admitted into the Church as Apostolic, one may 
easily perceive what cause the Synod of Laodicea 
might have as then to restrict public Reading to 
Canonical Scripture. Which ordinance respecting 
but that abuse which grew from introducing Les- 
sons human as sacred, (as clearly appears from the 
Canon of a later Council, remedying ¢/az evil, yet 
allowing the reading of the old Ecclesiastical 
Books,) prejudices not oury use of those Eccle- 
siastical writings : 

98. (3) Much less of Homilies, a ¢izvd kind of 
. Readings used in former times, a most commend- 
able institution,.as well ¢#ez to supply the caswal 
as xow [in Hooker’s time] the mecessary defect of 
sermons. 

99. (4) In the early persecutions, weaker minds 
were much confirmed by public relation of the 
manner of which God had been glorified through 
the sufferings of the Martyrs; thus was brought in 
a fourth kind of public Reading, whereby the lives 
of eminent Saints and Martyrs had at their yearly 
memorials solemn recognition in the Church, 
. Which laudable custom was afterwards abused, 
when there was not the like cause to do as had 
been done, nor skill and conscience in those who 
undertook such work : If therefore Pope Gelasius 
saw in his time (czvc. A.D. 492) that the reading of 
the Acts of the Martyrs should be (as it was) for- 
borne in the Church of Rome, we need not wonder 
that afterwards Legends, being grown merely frivo- 
lous and scandalous, should be disdainfully cast 
out,—But we are not therefore to reject indis- 


98. What may be observed as to the utility of a third 
kind of reading (what?) used by the Church! 99. Give 
particulars concerning a fourth kind of public reading 
adopted in the Church, and the after abuse of the custom. 
Shew however that such abuse, and the rejection of inex- 
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criminately all non-canonical writings, as though 
they who abolished Legends could not consistently 
retain Homilies, or the Eccleszastical Books. 

100. 2. | Vindication, from the known distinction 
made by us, (see also par. 97.) between Scripture ana 
Apocrypha.])...... As the due estimation nf heavenly 
truth depends wholly on the authority of the 
Oracles of God, it behoves the Church always to 
have especial care lest Zu#zan usurp the place and: 
title of Divine writings. Wherefore, though for the 
people’s more plain instruction we read in Churches 
certain Books deszdes the Scripture, yet i. as Scrip- 
turé we read them wo/, and ii. all men Znaow our 
professed opinion in severing them from Scripture.— 
Therefore let there be reason showed why to read 
any part of them publicly should be unlawful or 
hurtful. 

101. ([Near end of §. in Hooker.| Nor because on. 
certain solemn occasions some lessons are chosen out of 
those Books, and of Scripture itself some chapters are not 
appointed to be read at all, do we therefore disparage the: 
word of God :—in such choice we think fitness of speech 
may be more respected than worthiness. ) 

¥o2. 3.[ Vindication, from the excellence, just 
estimation, and use, of the Apocrypha.| It is said 
that “many things.in the Apocrypha are (a).very 
frivolous, yea (4) plainly contrary to Scripture.” 
And allegation i. not.sufficiently proved ; and ii. 
even 7f proved, ttself weak: For, suppose what faults 
soever the adversaries have observed throughout all 
those books (of all read by us) were as they pretend 


pedient and of objectionable reading, do not justify the 
adversaries’ objections to our practice in the matter now 
treated of. 100. What especial care, and why ? ought the 
Chureh to take in distinguishing the Apocrypha? What is 
to be observed as to our practice? 100. Vindicate our 
appointment of certain lessons from the Apocrypha, where- 
as some chapters of Scripture are not appointed for public 
‘reading? 102, What charge has been brought against the 
contents of the Apocrypha? Is it sufficiently proved? And 
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sevessyet they should consider whether what i. might 
haply serve to withhold from them Canonical and 
Scriptural authority ii. serves as effectually to shut 
them altogether out of the Church.—Is it not 
acknowledged that these books are holy, ecclesiasti- 
cal, sacred, next for excellency to what are properly 
termed divine, yea, that the whole Church of Christ 
from the first has most worthily approved their 
fitness for the public information of life and man- 
ners? Is not this much acknowledged, and that 
by them who notwithstanding a, receive not the 
same for Canonical Scripture, 8. deny not that 
they are faulty, y. are ready enough to give in- 
stances wherein they seem to contain matter scarce 
agreeable with Scripture ?—So little doth such their 
supposed faultiness in moderate men’s judgments 
enforce the removal of them but of the house of 
Godt. Against immodest invectives, therefore, 
whereby they are charged with being fraught with 
outrageous lies, we doubt not but their more allow- 
able judgment will prevail who without so passion- 
ate terms of disgrace note a difference great enough 
between Apocrypha and Scripture, such as is ob- 
served i. by Josephus, that among the Jews books 
written after the time of Artaxerxes were not of 
equal credit with the preceding for want of the 
like exact succession of prophets since that time; 


supposing it proved, shew that it would not be conclusive. 
What character has been justly ascribed to the Apocryphal 
books? In support of the judicious estimate of the Apo- 
crypha quote observations of Josephus and Epiphanius. 
Express in the language of the Preface to Ecclesiasticus the 
intent with which the Apocryphal books were first pub- 
lished. How does our practice (note particulars) correspond ? 
What, distinctively ought the Church to do in reference 
to such faults as may be found in the Apocryphal books 
which are publicly read ? ; ; 
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sense in which Scripture is so termed. They were 

Jirst published. ....... “to the intent that they which 

were desirous to learn, and would give themselves 

to.these things, might profit much more by living 

according to the Law.” Preface to Ecclesiasticus. 

To the same intent we vead them : (Judith, Tobit, | 
Baruch, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, as serving 

most to that end; the rest we leave to. men in 

private). If in what we read there happen by the 

way any Clause, sentence, or speech, that soundeth 

toward error, should the mixture of a little dross. 
constrain the Church to deprive herself of so much 

gold rather than to learn how to separate the one 

from the other ? 

“\§. 21.] 103. But the adversaries not only coz- 

demn the public reading of the Apocrypha as a 

thing effectual to evil:—the bare reading of the 

Scriptures themselves they mislike as a thing imeff-’ 
ectual to do that good which we hold it may produce. 

1t is now questioned whether the word of God be: 
any. ordinary mean to save souls in that it is (a) 

either i. privately studied or ii. publicly read; or 

else (4) only as preached, i.e. explained by a lively 

voice, and applied to the people’s use as the speaker 

in his wisdom thinks meet, For thts alone they 

call Preaching. 

104. Now first whereas whatsoever is spoken 
concerning the efficacy or necessity of God’s Word 
they restrain to Sermons, and those too ot read, but 
without book ,;...... to avoid ambiguities...we are to 
know that the Word of God.is His heavenly truth 
touching matters of eternal life revealed and uttered 
to men, (a) to Prophets and Apostles by immediate 
divine inspiration, (2) from them to us by their 


103. To what method would the adversaries restrict 
the ordinarily saving use of Scripture? 104, In confuting 
them, how as a preliminary—why requisite ?—does Hooker 
lay down the proper and distinctive sense in which the Word 
of God is to be understood in the present question ? 
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Books and Writings. We therefore have no Word 
of God but the Scripture. Apostolic Sermons were 
to such as heard them God’s Word as properly as 
to us their writings :—not so our [uninspired] Ser 
MONS 2000 In the present Question then by the Word 
of God we are always to mean the Scripture only. 
105. The evd of the Word of God is to save, 
and therefore we term it the word of Life......This 
end it serves only as a doctrinal instrument: it saves, 
because it makes wise unto Salvation. Where- 
fore the ignorant it saves not ; they which live by 
it must know it. And being itself the instrument 
which God hath purposely framed for working 
the knowledge of salvation in the hearts of men, 
wherefore should it not be acknowledged of ztse/f 
a’most apt and a likely mean to cause (a) an 
apprehension of things divine, and (4) an assent 
thereto !—(a) Since God hath by delivering His 
Word chosen Scripture as the most effectual means 
whereby the treasures of His Wisdom might be 
imparted to the world, therefore the Scripture must 
be of ztse/f sufficient to imprint in us the lively 
character [give us the apprehension] of all things 
needful for the attainment of eternal life. And 
(6) Since the Word of God for the Author’s sake 
hath credit with all who confess it to be such 
every proposition and sentence of Holy Scripture 
being to usa principle ; if the principles of all other 
kinds of knowledge have in themselves power to 
procure our asset to such conclusions as right 
reason gathers from them, the prznmciples of that 
truth which leads to man’s everlasting happiness 


105. What is the end of the word of God; What is to 
be observed as to the need of its being known? To what 
two main purposes in order to its end must it be accounted 
(from what consideration ?) a most apt mean? Shew this 
as to its fitness to procure apprehension of, and assent to, 
divine things, 
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cannot be less forcible than any other, when we 
know them the most infallible. 

LOOW BU. an iss. =< we bring not the knowledge of 
God with us into the world. And the less our own 
opportunity of ability is that way, the more we 
need the help of other men’s judgments: Nor does 
any man ever believe but by instruction received 
at first from others. Wherein whatsoever fit means 
there are to notify the mysteries of the Word of 
God, whether publicly (which we call Preaching), 
or in private, the Word by every such mean even 
ordinarily doth save, and zot only by being de- 
livered in Sermons. 

107, In addition to what has been already said as to the 
use and sense of the word Preaching, (see §.18) let us 
adduce instances of the same language in others which the 
adversaries deride in us. i. Justin Martyr tells the Gre- 
cians that even in certain of their writings the judgment to 
come is preached ii. the Council of Vaus intimates that 
Presbyters absent through infirmity might be said to preach 
by those their deputies who did but read Homilies ; iii. the 
Council of Toledo calls the usual public reading of the 
Gospels in the Church Preaching: iv. others long before 
our day (Rupert. de Divin. Offie.—Isid. de Eccles. Offic.) 
have written that the reader of a Lesson in public Divine 
Service preaches...... The Apostles then in writing,* (as well 
as in speaking,) and others in reading to the Church those 
books which the Apostles wrote, are rightly said to preach, 


§ 22}: 108)..... We esteem Preaching as the 


106. What is to be observed as to the necessity of reli- 
gious instruction? And as to the variety of means avail- 
able for profitably communicating it? 107. Give instances - 
in support of the sense in which Preaching is rightly to be 
taken in opposition to the adversaries’ view; and state 

' that sense accordingly. Notice a futile objection against 
the propriety of calling Apostolic writing, Preaching.) 
108. What do we willingly allow as to Sermons? And 

*Tt is no good argument [of an adversary], St. Paul 
could not write with his tongue, neither could he preach 
with his pen; For Preaching is a general end whereto 
writing and speaking both serve, 
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blessed ordinance of God, Sevmmous as keys to the 
kingdom of heaven, wings to the soul, food to the 
healthy, physic to diseased minds...... We seek not 
to derogate from anything which ¢hey can justly 
esteem, but we desire to uphold the just estimation 
or that from which they unbecomingly derogate, 

109. What offends us is A. The great disgrace 
which they offer to our custom of bare Reading the: 
Word of God, and to His Spirit, the virtue whereof 
thereby manifesting itself for men’s salvation, they 
strive to obscure :—B. Their shifts to appropriate 
the. saving power of the Holy Ghost to Sermons 
only, thus wrongfully excluding thousands from . 
all apparent hope of salvation. [Zhe particulars of 
these closely-connected heads. A. B.,—wwill be found neces- 
sarily often intermixed. 

110. A. As to the open Reading of Scripture : 
St. Paul must have had cause to require (1 Z/ess. 
v. 27; Col. iv. 16.) that those things which any 
one’s Church affairs gave occasion to write might for 
the instruction of a// be published by Reading.— 
I. When the very having of the books of God was 
chargeable and difficult, they being only to be had 
in written copies, it was the necessity, 707 of preach- 
ing things agreeable with the Word,but of reading 
the Word ttself to the people, which caused Churches 
throughout the world to have great care for pro- 
curing and keeping entire and sincere the Oracles 
of God; If then we admire His providence in the 
same continuance of Scripture notwithstanding 
i. the violence of infidels, and ii. the fraud of . 
heretics,—shall we despise that custom of Reading, 
whence such a benefit has grown ?—2. The testi- 


how only, distinctively, do we herein oppose the adver- 
saries?- 109. Under what two heads does Hooker here 
state the offence given us by them ? 110. As to the open 
Reading of Scripture: How does Hooker argue from St. Paul’s 
direction concerning the reading of some of his epistles. 
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mony of the Church throughout the world witness- 
ing the sacred authority of Scriptures from their 
first publication till now, is most weighty evidence : 
Now what more palpable proof can we have of such 
testimony that the Scriptures are the word of God 
than this received and continued custom of reading 
them publicly as the Scriptures ?—3. This custom 
furnishes the simplest with such infallible axioms 
and precepts in the very letter of God’s Law as 
may serve them for rules whereby to judge the 
better all the doctrines which they hear: For 
which purpose far more Scripture needs to be read 
publicly than by a sermon can be opened. For 
whereas in a manner ¢he whole book of God is by 
reading every year published, a small part thereof 
in comparison of the whole may hold very well the 
readiest interpreter of Scripture occupied many 
years.—4. Besides, why should any man think 
but that reading itself 7s one of the ordinary means 
whereby God instils that heavenly truth which 
being but so recetved is yet effectual to save souls ?— 
Thus much therefore we ascribe to the Reading of 
the Word of God, as the manner is in our Churches. 
111. And because it was odious if they should 
altogether despise the same, they yield. (q@) i. that 
Reading may set forward, but not begin, the work 
of salvation ; ii. that faith may be wourished there- 
with, but of bred; (6) that herein i: men’s atten- 
tion to the Scriptures, and ii, the speculation of 


(refer to texts)? What argument does he urge in support 
of our practice of public Reading of Scripture 1. from the 
necessity (how occurring #) for it in the early Church, and 
its effect (what?) in relation to the Scripture writings ? 
2. from its bearing on the testimony of the Church in 
relation to them? 3. from the quantity of Scripture 
requisite, for what here-specified purpose? to he read ? 
4. in an zpso facto question as to the adversaries’ position ? 
111. What do they (for what preliminary-assignable 
reason #) yield [but how far only ?) concerning Reading ? 
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the creatures of God have like efficacy : o/h being 

able to axgment, but neither to effect, belief without 
sermons ; (¢) that if any believe by Reading alone, 

we are to account it a mzracle. 

112. In answer:—(qa) a. When the Book of the 
Law, sometime missing, was found, the king who 
heard it but only vead tare his clothes, and with 
tears confessed, “‘ Great is the wrath of the Lord: 
upon us, &c.? 2 Chron: xxxiyv. 18. &c. : which 
shews that true Repentance as......though not the 
first entrance, yet as the first step of re-entrance, 
into life, may be wrought. by the.Word only read. 
8. That the Reading of Scripture is effectual to lay. 
the foundation, as well as to add degrees of per- 
fection in the fear. of God, appears from Deut. 
xxxi. 11-+13. “Thou shalt read this Law before 
all Israel, that men, women, and children, yea 
even their children, which as yet have not known 
it,* may hear it, and may learn to fear the Lord,”. 
y. Ovr Lord himself: taught that they who would 
not be drawn to amendment of life by the testimony 
of Moses and the Prophets were not likely to be 
persuaded by other means, though God from the 
dead should have raised them up Preachers. . Many 
hear [indeed] the books of God and dedzeve them 
not::but the fault is zo¢ in the ~eans, but in the 
obduracy of their hearts (equally opposed also to 
Preaching). But with whom ordinary means w7d/ 
prevail, surely the power of the Word of God, even 
without the help of Interpreters, works mightily, 


~112. In answer: How does Hooker shew (a) (quote 
texts.referred to) the efficacy of the reading of Scripture, 
and the real reason for its failure where it does fail ?— 
(0) the fallacy of the argument from a wrongly-alleged 


* Here and elsewhere the student may note differences 
between our present authorized Version of the Bible and 
the Bible-quotations in Hooker ; who generally followed the 
Geneva Version, ; 
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i. not only to their confirmation alone who are 
converted, but ii. also to their conversation who 
are not......—(4) Belief cannot [indeed] be attained 
by the bare contemplation of heaven and earth ; 
because 1. hey cannot give us any light concerning 
the mysteries of our Fazth; and 11. whatsoever 
- we may learn by them is but according to the 
manner of #atural sctence, found out merely by 
_ t#easoning ; whereas what we properly de/zeve is only 

what is received on the credit of Divine testimony: 
-But i. Scripture-dees. deliver a// the mysteries of 
Faith; and ii. that on Dzvine authority:—There- 
fore (1) Attention to Scriptures, and (2) Consi- 
deration of creatures, are zot alike unable without 
Sermons to breed or beget faith.—(c)...... Effects-are 
miraculous and strange when they grow by uzlikely 
means. But what wonder is it that he who veads 
should delzeve and live according to God's will? 
- Reading conveys to the mind all that truth which 
Scripture hath derived from the Holy Ghost. And 
the end of all Scripture is (what St. John pro- 
poses in writing his Gospel; xx. 31) Faith, and 
through Faith, Salvation. Yea all Scripture is to 
this effect zz itself available:...... Otherwise, if he 
. who writes does what is forcible in itself, how should 
he who veads be thought to do what zz itself is of 
no force to work belief and to save believers ? 

113. ...... When requested to let us know what 
causes they [the adversaries] leave for encouragement to 
attend to the Reading of the Scripture, if Sermons only be 
the power of God to save every believer,......they tell us 
the profit of Reading is singular in that a. it serves fora 


analogy between the efficacy of the contemplation of God's 
creatures and the efficacy of attention to Scripture? -— 
(c) the absurdity of their accounting belief if wrought by 
Reading as miraculous ? 113. What weak causes only 
(too weak for serious refutation) does Hooker represent the 
adversaries as alleging for encouragement to attend to the 
reading of Scripture ? 
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preparative to sermons ; . it helps towards the nourishment 
of Faith which Sermons have once engendered ; y. it is 
some stay to the reader's mind to find the same things 
there which are taught in sermons ; 6. it keeps sermons in 
memory ; «. but the principal cause (the rest [forsooth] 
must needs be of moment) of writing the Gospel was that 
it might be preached upon by fit public ministers.—Is it 
credible that a superstitious conceit concerning Sermons 
should thus make them i. exclude the only true and 
weighty cause why Scripture was written, the cause so 
often mentioned therein, and ii, load us with such till- 
now-concealed causes ¢ 

114. _B. Whereas they take from all [other] 
kind of Teaching that which they attribute to Ser- 
mons, it had been their part to yield directly some 
strong reason [which they do not] why between 
Sermons alone and Faith there should be ordinarily 
that coherence which causes have with their usual 
effects; why a Christian man’s belief should so 
naturally grow from sermons, and not ossibly from 
any other kind of Teaching. In belief there are but 
two operations, (1) Apprehension, and (2) Assent - 
Now (1) As to Apprehension, (a) Many things are 
believed, a. Though obscure, 8. though beyond 
our understanding, y. yea, though not in this world 
possible to be understood ; (4) many things are so 
plain that every common person may of himself un- 
derstand them ; (c) finally, to explain even things 
which need and admit explication, there are many 
usual ways besidessermons;-—Therefore sermons are 
not the only ordinary means whereby we first come 
to apprehend the mysteries of God. (2) As to 
Assent,...Whosoever assents to the words of eternal 
life does it in regard of His authority whose words 
they are... Now it is contrary to our experience, to 


114. How ought they to have proceeded if they would 
have established their view of the exclusive efficacy of 
Sermons? How in refutation of such of their view does 
Hooker argue from consideration of the only two (what ?) 
operations to be found in Belief ? 
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think it a #zracle if any man acknowledge the au- 
thority of Scripture 77/7 some sermon has persuaded 
him thereto, and that otherwise neither a. conversa- 
tion in the bosom of the Church,—wory 8. religious 
education, or y. reading of learned books, or 6. 
information received by conference, zor e. whatso- 
ever diligence in hearing, studying, meditating, on 
the Law, is so far blest of God as to work this effect 
_ in any man ;—Therefore we cannot grant that Faith 
does zot come but only by hearing Sermons. 

115. 1. They would have us believe St. Paul 
himself the author of this their paradox, only be- 
cause he has said, (1) “It pleaseth God by the 
foolishness of Preaching to save them which believe;”’ 
1 Cor, i. 21. (2) “ How shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? How shall they be- 
lieve in Him of whom they have not heard? How 
shall they hear without a preacher? How shall men 
preach except they be sent?” Rom. x. 14,15. Answ. 
The substance of these two passages is but this: 
God’s will is that all should be saved. Gentiles as 
well as Jews. Salvation belongs to none but such 
“as call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Which nations unconverted cannot do till they be- 
lieve. What to believe they cannot know till they 
hear it. Their hearing requires our preaching to 
them. (Tertullian would have. heathens consult the books 
of the Old Testament then in Ptolemy’s library, or hear the 
Scriptures openly read in the Jews’ synagogues ; and who- 
soever “‘will hear (says he) shall tind God, &c.” [By the 
way, Reading would according to Tertullian, be a means 
of grace.] But since) It is improbable that they will 


115. From what two passages (quote them) in St. Paul’s 
epistles do the adversaries uphold their paradox as to 
sermons ?—In answer : State the substance of what is really 
contained in these two passages, Refer to Tertullian, 
wishing that the heathen would consult the Old Testament 
Scriptures.) How does Hooker shew the true meaning of 

E 
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voluntarily seek instruction at our hands,...there- 
fore it behoves God to send them Preachers, as 
He did His elect Apostles throughout the world.— 
(1) There is a knowledge revealed to them by God 
in the works of nature, which they esteem highly as 
profound wisdom; howbeit, this wzsdom saveth them 
not. hat which must save believers is “ the know- 
ledge of the Cross of Christ,” the only subject of all 
our preaching. And in ¢hety eyes what seems this 
but folly? It pleaseth God by “the foolishness of 
Preaching” to save. These words shew that the 
- foolishness of the Cross of Christ is the wisdom of 
true believers ? they concern the matter preached of 

(xhpyvyua not khpuis): this the Gentiles accounted 
. foolishness, but that they thought sermons a foolish 
- way of seeking men’s conversion we have not heard. 
Manifestly, therefore, the Apostle applies the name 
foolishness as they did, to the Doctrine of Christ, 
taught in order to salvation, zot to sermons as the 
only way of Teaching whereby to save. (2) Where 
St. Paul proves that as well the sending of the Apos- 
tles, as their Preaching to the Gentiles, was neces- 
sary, dare we affirm he ever meant that to C#ris- 
tians,and such from infancy,(@) zo kind of Teaching 
_ can be available save what was so needful for the 
first universal conversion of Gemzz/es hating Christi- 
anity ? (0) zor the sending of any sort allowable save 
of such as would have been fit instruments in the 
case of the Gentiles ? Belief, in a/Z sorts, comes by 
hearkening and attending to the Word of Life, 
which word i. sometimes preaches itself to the 
hearer, ii. sometimes is delivered privately in con- 


St. Paul in the phrase ‘‘foolishness of Preaching” (how 
distinctively, is ‘‘ Preaching” expressed in the original ?) ? 
How does he shew that St. Paul’s assertion of the necessity 
of the sending of the Apostles, as well as of their preaching, 
to the Geutiles, does not warrant the conclusions drawn 
thence by the adversaries ? 
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ference, ili. sometimes publicly taught by a. read- 
ing, or 8. interpreting thereof. Ad/ these tend to 
one effect: nor does what St. Paul or other Apostles 
teach concerning the necessity (a) of such seaching 
as theirs, or (6) of sending such as they were, for 
that end, to the Ges¢zles (a) prejudice the efficacy 
of any other way of public instruction, or (4) enforce 
the utter disability of any other men’s vocation - 
thought requisite in this Church* for the saving of 
souls, where means more effectual are wanting. 
116. 2. If we allege what. the Scriptures: 
themselves usually speak for the saving force of the 
Word of God, howsoever made known they contrive 
always to vestvaim it to sermons. e.g. (a) Our 
Lord hath said, ‘‘Search the Scriptures, in 
them ye think to have eternal life;” ohn v. 39. 
But they tell us He spoke to the Jews, who had 
heard His Sermons, and peradventure He meant 
that they should search...[merely] by attending 
whensoever the Scriptures should be alleged in 
Sermons. (6) St. Paul teaches us (Gad. i. 8, 9.) 
to esteem Apostolical Doctrine as the supreme and 
perpetual Rule for examining all other Doctrines. 
But as he here speaks of that he had freached, 
they strangely affirm that he makes his Preachings 
or Sermons to be this Rule. Then, if sex7zans must 
be our Rule, because the Afostles’ Sermons were 
so fo their hearers, since we are not hearers of 
their Sermons, either 1. the Sermons we hear must 


116. How does he expose the futility of their attempts 
to restrain to Sermons the general expressions of Scripture 
as to the saving force of the word of God? (Instance in 
some passages.) What derogation from the rightful honour 
of God's Word does he shew to follow from their undue 
magnifying of sermons? How does he shew in what view 
only our Sermons can be termed the Word of God ? 


* The student will bear in mind the comparative scarcity 
of well-qualified Ministers in the Church in Hooker’s time. _ 
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be our Rule ; (absurd ;) or ii. we have wo Rule at 
all for trial of Doctrines ; (still more absurd.) 
(c) St. Paul acknowledges all Scripture profitable 
to teach, &c. 2 72m. iii. 16. But they teach us 
that his words mean that so much the Scripture 
can do applied by the minister in sermons, otherwise 
Ti Olawens —Sermons they evermore understand to be 
that Word of God which alone hath vital operation: 
which construction involves this dangerous sequel, 
that if,we conceive our own Sermons to be that 
strong and forcible Word which the Apostle notes 
as “sharper than any two-edged sword,” (ed, 
iv. I12.), we, so conceiving in this and the like 
places, impart hereby the most peculiar glory of 
the Word of God to what is mot His Word: For 
our Sermons have their being from the wit of 
man, and i. often taste too much of that corrupt 
fountain whence they come; and ii. if ever so 
sound and. perfect, they are not God’s Word as 
the sermons of the Prophets were; they are but 
ambiguously termed His Word, because His Word 
a, is commonly their subject, and 8. must be the 
rule for their framing. 

117. 3. As to what seems to have been uttered 
concerning Sermons, or their efficacy in regard of 
Divine matter, and must consequently be verified in 
sundry other kinds of Yeaching if the atter be the 
same in all; they apply it to the one oy manner of 
Teaching by Sermons. ¢.g. Because Solomon de- 
clares that the people perish for want of knowledge 
where 70 prophesying az all is, (Prov. xxix. 18.), 
they gather that the hope of salvation is cut off 
where there are zo Preachers prophesying by Ser- 


117. How does he shew that the adversaries are wrong 
in confining to Sermons (under what circumstances ?) the 
application of what may seem to have been uttered 
concerning them? Instance in a text thus wrongly alleged 
for such an exclusive application, 
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mons, how many. soever vead daily the Word of God, 
and deliver in other sort the same matter which 
Sermons do i—...... a conclusion more than is im- 
ported by Solomon’s words. 

118. 4. Another shift of theirs is, to discourse 

largely i. how Christ is by Sermons more exalted, 
&c. to the eye of Faith (1 ohm ili..14) : 11. how the 
savour of the. Word is sweeter, (2 Cov. il. 14—16) 
and more nourishing being divided (2 77a. ii. 15) 
by Preaching than. by only Reading proposed ; 
iii. how Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, (AZazt. xvi. 19) and open the Scriptures, 
comparatively clasped when only read ; iv. how God 
gives richer increase of grace on the ground planted 
and watered (1 Cor. ili. 6) by Preaching than by 
bare reading ;=—From which premises, declaring 
how «attainment to life is caszer where sermons are, 
they [unfoundedly] conclude an zzfosstbzlity thereof 
where sermons are not. 
“. 119. 5. Arguing for the excellence of extem- 
poral above premeditated speech, they commend 
Sermons as having (which we acknowledge) sundry 
peculiar virtues, belonging to 20 other way of Teach- 
ing : Aptness i. to follow present occasions ; ii, to 
put life into words by countenance, voice, and ges- 
ture; ili. to prevail mightily in the sudden affec- 
tions of men;—this Sermons may challenge: yet 
Lessons, though-haply destitute of these properties, 
are free from some inconvenience to which Sermons 
are more subject :—each therefore may excel the 
other in some respects without prejudice to either 
as to the vital force of do¢4 in the work of our 
salvation. 


118. From premises (notice them) merely declaring how 
attainment to life is easier where Sermons are, what would 
the adversaries [unfoundedly, as is manifest,] conclude? 
119. Shew that sundry peculiar virtues (instance) allowed 
to belong to Sermons do not warrant the adversaries’ dis- 
_ paragement of Reading. 
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120. 6. When we try to find out the strongest 
causes why they should think Reading in itself so 
unavailable ; the most we learn from them is that 
(1) Sermons are the Ordinance of God, (2) the 
Scriptures dark, and (3) the /abour of Reading easy. 
—lIn answer: 

122) (Ds sseae (a) We persuade ourselves that 
God hath not so given over His Church to a repro- 
bate sense that whatsoever it desireth for the good 
of souls [e.g. Reading] He makes frustrate. Or, 
(4) zf He always did defeat the ordinances of His 
Church, is not Reading AZzs ordinance [also]? Why 
then should we think that His secret grace dlesses 
His word divided at each man’s discretion in public 
Sermons, butis withdrawn from the public delivery 
by Reading of portions appointed by the Church to 
be read? “Reading is no small edifying to the 
hearers ;” /szd. de Eccl. Of. Bliss belongs to them 
whose delight and meditation is in the Law; (Psa/. 
i. I, 2); we then cannot deny them the benefit of 
heavenly grace. I hope we may presume that in the 
Church it is not rare for that very Word which is 
heard to be presently the joy, and afterward the 
study, of the hearers ; (Psa/. cxix. 16). St. Augus- 
tine notes how attentive devout men were to the 
chapters read in the Church, how careful to re- 
member and muse on them. To St Cyprian the joy 
with which reading was heard was an argument 
that there is in this Ordinance a blessing. It were 
much [very strange] if he who presenting himself 
at the preaching of Sevmons prays ‘‘ Teach me, O 


120. What are the strongest causes which we find 
alleged by the adversaries for thinking Reading so unavail- 
able? 121. How does Hooker refute the argument in 
disparagement of Reading alleged from consideration of 
Sermons as the Ordinance of God? (Notice references 
made by him to testimonies of Fathers to the excellence of 
Reading, ) 
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Lord, the way of Thy statutes, &c.” (Psa/. cxix. 33, 
&c.), might ground on usual experience his hope to 
obtain the grace he seeks ; they 70fso who crave 
the like aid when they give ear to the Reading of 
Lessons. Preaching and Reading therefore are do¢/ 
approved as God’s Ordinances, dofA assisted with 
His Grace. Andif His grace assiststhem Jo¢h to 
the nourishment of Faith already bred, we cannot 
without manifest cause yielded, imagine that in the 
breeding of Faith His grace cleaves to the one and 
Sorsakes the other. 

122. (2) As to hardness ,...... i. The force of 
Reading must needs be sufficient at least to notify 
what is A/aim or easy to be understood. And of 
things necessary to salvation we have hitherto held 
that (especially since the publishing of the Gospel 
of Christ whereby we havea key which the Eunuch 
(Acés viii. 31) had not...... ) they are in Scripture 
plain, ii. As for things at first odscure, when 
memory has laid them up, judgment afterwards 
growing, explains them. Scripture therefore is not 
so hard but that the only Reading thereof may 
give life to willing hearers. 

123. (3) As tothe easy performance of Read- 
ing ;—i. What though an infidel, yea a child, be 
able to read? The meanest and worst of the people 
under the Law had been as aé/e as the Priests 
to offer sacrifice : did this invalidate sacrifice? In 
Religion some duties are commended not so much 
by the hardness of their execution as by the dignity 
of the acceptation in which they are held with God. 
ii. In nature God hath provided that things most 
needful to preserve this life should be most easily 
attainable for all living creatures; Is it not as 


122. How does he refute the adversaries’ argument from 
the alleged hardness of Scripture ? 123, And that from 
the easy performance of Reading ! 
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evident a sign of His Providence over us when the 
food of eternal life is always so ready that those 
very means than which nothing is easier may suffice 
to procure it ?...... The word which saveth our souls 
is nearer us ; we need for knowledge but to read and 
live. The man which veadeth the Word of God, the 
Word itself pronounces blessed if he also observe 
the same. (AZac. i. 3). 

124. ......1t may now be easily judged on 
which part that good of the Church is most conveniently 
sought ;—on ours...... or on theirs who leaving no ordinary 
way of salvation for them to whom the word of God is but 
only read, seldom name but contemptuously them who 
execute that service in the Church. i. Whence churches 
which cannot enjoy the benefit of usual Preaching have 
come to be judged as it were forsaken of God...... ;contrari- 
wise, those places which every day mostly are at Sermons 
as a flowing sea shew by their emptiness at times of Read- 
ing far less than meet reverence to the voice of God thus 
sounding. And ii. How cruel is it for them to teach so 
boldly a. that if God haply save any who having all other 
means of instruction are not taught by continual Preaching 
yet this is miraculous,...... ; B... that Sacraments are not 
effectual to salvation except men be instructed by Preach- 
ing before receiving them: y. yea, that both Sacraments 
and Prayers where sermons are not “‘ do not only not feed; 
but are ordinarily to further condemnation?’ (Hooker 
here proceeds a. to allow the needfulness of effectual 
expositions and exhortations ; 8. to assert however [the 
then condition of the Church’ will be kept in mind] that 
abundant provision in this respect was made inthe principal 
churches of this land, and no small part of the rest ; and 
y. that they which want such furtherance to knowledge 
yet are not to be thought of as though the ordinary means 
of eternal life are taken from them because their Teaching 
in public is for the most part but by Reading ; and é. to add 


124. Under what two chief heads, and how does 
Hooker describe the evils of the adversaries’ exclusive 
magnifying of Preaching? (How, in substance, does he 
speak of the state of the Church as relates to the matter in 
hand and of the right way of thinking, &c. as to cases 
where Preaching was deficient 2) 
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[in beautiful language, which see] that instead of dishearten- 
ing them with pronouncing that their salvation can hardly 
be hoped for, it is far better to encourage them to a hopeful 
and diligent use of the means within their reach.) 

125. As for them with whom we have thus 
conferred about the force of the Word of God either (1) 
read Wy itself, or (2) opened in Sermons, we might justly 
from their speeches infer that they make no great account 
of either. For (1) whatever kind of blind uses they devise 
to which they may answer that Reading serves, yet the 
public Reading of God’s Word more than the Preacher’s 
text who will not judge that they deem needless? when 
(a) If we chance to term it necessary as beinga. a thing 
instituted by God among the Jews for purposes concerning 
us as well as then; @. a thing which the Apostles com- 
mend under the Old, and ordain under the New Testament ; 
a thing y!. by which the Church has from the first greatly 
profited, and y?. which without very great detriment no 
church can omit ;—they only have peremptorily asserted to 
the contrary, ‘‘It is wntrue that simple Reading is necessary 
in the Church.” Why untrue? ‘‘ Because though it be - 
very convenient which is used in some churches where be- 
fore Preaching-time the Church assembled hath the Scrip- 
tures read...... , yet a number of Churches which have no 
such order of simple Reading cannot be in this point charged 
with breach of God’s commandment, which they might be 
if simple Reading were necessary.” A poor cavil! To avoid 
which (6) shall we change the word necessary and say that 
it hath been...... an Ordinance most profitable (by which 
they know we mean exceedingly: behoveful) to read the 
Word of God in the Church, whether in owv manner, or in 
theirs whom they prefer to us? They will not then be 
satisfied ; they oppose this marvellous profound [forsooth] 
axiom, that ‘‘T'wo things to one and the same end cannot 
but very improperly be called most profitable.” And there- 
fore, if Preaching be most profitable to man’s salvation, 
then is not Reading ? if Reading be, then Preaching is not.— 
(2) (a@1.) Are they resolved then, if Preaching be the only 
ordinary means of salvation, what kind of Preaching it 


125. How does he shew that from the adversaries’ way of 
speaking we might justly infer that they do not make great 
account of the Word of God ? either (1) read ;—expose here 
the futility of their denial of this practice as called necessary 
and of their opposition to our calling it most profitable ;—or 
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is which doth save? and (5)! Understand they how or in 
what respect there is that virtue in Preaching ?—(@?.) i. 
tees It is not their phrase to say they preach, orto give to 
their instructions, &c. the name of Sermons ; their labour in 
this kind is either a. opening or B. lecturing, or y. reading, 
or 6. exercising ; but in no case Preaching. And ii. they 
protest that what they ascribe to the virtue of Preaching 
they mean of good Preaching. But let them exclude and 
inclose whom they will with their definitions [of good 
Preaching—Hooker gives some instances of such their 
definitions*], let us understand from them (02) What that 
is in a good Sermon which makes it the word of Life to its 
hearers ? Jf a. substance of matter, B. evidence of things 
y. strength of arguments, or 6. any other virtue which 
words may contain ;—of all this, what zs there in the best 
Sermons when wttered which they lose by being read? But 
they utterly deny that the Reading either of Scriptures or 
Homilies or Sermons can ever by the ordinary grace of 
God save any soul. So that though we had all the Sermons, 
word hy word, of the Apostles,...yea, all the instructions, 
exhortations, consolations, which came from the gracious 
lips of our Lord Himself, no man could hope to attain to 
Faith and Salvation by reading them ever so often. 
Whereon i. it must follow that the vital efficacy of Sermons 
grows from certain accidents which are not im them but in 
their maker ; his virtue, gesture, countenance, zeal, action, 
voice......ii. Or what other can their final conclusion be but 
this. ‘‘Sermons we know are the only ordinary means to 
Salvation, but why or how we cannot tell? [A dsurd. | 

126. To end this tedious controversy,...... on 
impartial examination the sum of the truth will 
appear to be but this; That (a) whether barely 


read to men the Scriptures; or (4) by way of 


(2) preached 2—expose here their failure to shew both what 
kind of Preaching is that which (according to them) is the 
only ordinary means of salvation, and also how such 
exclusive virtue is in Preaching. 126. How does Hooker 


*a. One of them saying that a good sermon must ex- 
pound, &c., a large portion of Scripture at once, B. another, 
that good Preaching is not to do as one did at London, who 
spent most of his time in invectives against good men, Xc. ; 
y. the best of them holding it no good Preaching to 
endeavour to make a shew of learning, &c, 
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Homilies seek to lay before them their duties ; 
whether (¢) we deliver them Books to read and 
consider of in private ; or (@) call them to the 
hearing of Sermons publicly in the House of God;— 
although every of these and the like means truly 
and daily effect that for which they are a// meant, 
yet their common, operation being most sensible and 
generally noted in one kind above the rest, that one 
hath in some men’s opinions drowned altogether the 
ves¢, and injuriously brought to pass that ¢Aey have 
been thought wet [merely] less effectual than the 
‘other, but ineffectual without the other, save to 
souls. Whereas the cause why Sermons only are 
-observed to frevazl so much while a// other means 
seem to do nothing, is in truth but the stmgular 
affection and attention which the people shew every- 
where towards the ove and their cold disposition to 
the other; the reason hereof being (1) partly the 
art used by our adversaries for the cvedzt of their 
Sermons and discredit of all other teaching ; (2) 
partly men’s custom to let those things pass care- 
lessly by their ears which they i. have often heard 
before, or ii. know they may hear again when they 
will ; (3) partly the especial advantages which 
Sermons naturally have to procure attention, i. in 
that they come always new; and ii. the hearer 
presumes that, if they be let slip for the present, 
“aaa! good they contain is irrecoverably 
OSteronce 


sum up the state of the case in this controversy ? How 
account for the prevalence of the erroneous notion of the 
exclusive efficacy of Sermons ? 
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[S§. 2849. Prayer.] 

[§. 28. Prayer. §. 24. Public Prayer. §, 25. The Form of 
Common Prayer. §. 26. Vindication of a set Form of 
Common Prayer. §. 27. List of objections made to our 
Form of Common Prayer. §§. 28—49. The objections 
considered and answered, servatim. 

8. 23: | 127. [Prayer]...... As Teaching brings us 
to know that God is our supreme Truth; so 
Prayer (a) testifies that we acknowledge Him our 
sovereign Good (4) Besides, since on God, as 
the Most High, all inferior causes depend, and 
the higher any cause is, the more it coverts to 
impart virtue to things beneath it, what service 
of ours can find greater acceptance than Prayer, 
which shews our concurrence with him in desiring 
that wherewith His very nature most delights ? 
(c) Is not the name of Prayer used to signify 
even a// the service we do unto God? And that, 
to shew that there is in Religion no acceptable 
duty which Prayer does not presuppose or infer. 
i. Prayers are those ‘ calves of men’s lips ;’ Hos. 
xiv. 2., ‘those odours’; Rev. v. 8., ‘those gifts, 
which, being carried up into Heaven,’ Aczés. x. 4., 
a, do best testify our dutiful affection, and 8. are 
for the purchasing of all favour at God’s hands 
the most undoubted means. ii. On others what 
more easily, yet more fruitfully, bestowed than 
our prayers? a. Only the simple need counsel, the 
poorer, alms ; but by Prayer we do good to all. 
8. And whereas every other duty requires time and 
opportunity, for this all times are convenient; when 
we cannot do any thing else for men, or when men 
will not accept any other good from us, prayer is 
what we can always bestow, and they can never 


127. Give an outline of the excellencies ascribed by 
Hooker to Prayer in general : in relation to God, to ourselves, 
and to the Communion of the Church triumphant and- 
militant. (Quote requisite texts, ) 
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refuse :... .. “God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lord, and cease to pray for you ;” 1 Sam. xii. 23. 
It is the first thing wherewith a righteous life 
begins, the last wherewith it ends. (d@) Little as 
we know of things done in heaven, we know even 
of saints in heaven that they pray. Prayer then 
being a work common to the Church as well 
triumphant as militant, so much of our lives as we 
spend in it is to be thought divine. (Accordingly 
the most comfortable visitations which God hath sent men 
from above have taken especially the times of Prayer as 
their most natural opportunities: Dan. ix. 20; Acts x. 30.) 


§.24.] 128. [Public Prayer.) Prayer concerns 
us as we are, A. Men; B. Members of God’s 
Church.—A. As men, we may choose time and 
place and form according to our Zrivaze occasions ; 
but, B. Our service as members of a public body is 
public; and (a) therefore to be accounted so much 
worthier than the other as a whole society of such 
condition exceeds the worth of any one: In which 
consideration to Christian assemblies most special 
promises are made. (datz. xviii. 20.) St. Paul, 
though likely to prevail with God as much as any 
one, yet thought prayers and thanks by numbers 
on his behalf much more for God’s glory and his 
own good. (4) God could not withstand the 
supplications of the assembled Ninevites; Yon. 
iv. 11.. (c) ‘‘ We come by troops,” says Tertullian, 
‘to the place of assembly, that being bonded as it 
were together, we may be supplicants enough to 
besiege God with our prayers ; these forces are to 
Him acceptable.” (¢@) Our Prayers are made 
publicly with much more comfort than in private, 


128. In what two capacities does Prayer concern us # 
Give an outline of the superior excellencies ascribed by 
Hooker to Public Prayer. (Quote requisite texts; and 
Hooker’s references to Tertullian and Basil.) 

a 
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for that the things so asked are approved, and we 
hear them sought, by all. (e) The fervour of others 
spurs our devotion if slack. ‘For even Prayer 
itself, when it hath not the consort of many voices 
to strengthen it, is not itself.” Basé/. (/) Finally, 
The good done by public Prayer is more than can 
be in private, because, besides the benefit procured 
to ourselves, the whole Church is bettered by our 
good example; and consequently, whereas secret 
neglect of Prayer is but our own hurt, one man’s 
contempt of the Common Prayer of the Church 
may be, and often is, most hurtful to many.—(See 
the language so often used, accordingly, by David, concern- 
ing the frequenting of public praise and prayers, the benefit 
and excellence of such service, and his especial grief when 
deprived of it; eg. Psal. xxvi. 12; xxx. 4; xxxiv. 1; 
xlii 4; lxxxiv. 1; xevi. 9.) 

§. 25.] 129. [Zhe Form of Common Prayer.) 
The very Form and Solemnity of Common Prayer 
duly ordered is found by religious minds to have 
great virtue in helping our imbecility in the per- 
formance of so heavenly a service. To this end, 
therefore, all things hereto appertaining have been 
ever thought convenient to be done with the utmost 
solemnity and majesty.—-In pr¢vate prayer secrecy 
is rather commanded than outward show; (Waitt. 
vi. 5, 6) whereas pudiic prayer, as being the act 
of a whole society, requires more care for external 
appearance. : 

130. (1) The very Assembling of men to this 
service hath been ever sol/emn.—(2z) As to the 
Place of assembly, though it serve for other uses 
also, yet since our Lord Himself hath sanctified to 


129. What does he observe, generally, as to the Form 
of Common Prayer, and to what is distinctively required 
in it as Public? 130. What circumstances (under 4 heads) 
in the outward Form of Public Prayer does he note as 
requisite to its due performance? What does he observe 
as to the very Assembling to it: In regard of what service 
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this as chief His own Temple, by entitling it “The 
House of Prayer,” Jatt. xxi-13, the principal 
cause of the pre-eminent dignity annexed to God’s 
sanctuary must needs be in regard of Common 
Prayer. And if, as the gravest ancient Fathers 
often teach, the House of Prayer isa Court, beauti- 
fied with the presence of celestial powers, if there 
we pray and sing hymns to God, having His 
Angels our associates, and if with reference to them 
the Apostle requires so great care to be had of 
decency, 1 Coy. xi. 10;—how can we come to the 
House of Prayer, and not be moved with the very 
glory of the Place itself beseemingly to frame our 
affections praying ?...—(3) As to the Person with 
whom the people of God join themselves in this 
action, as with him that standeth and speaketh 
in the presence of God for them; he is of yet 
much more moment to help devotion; his service 
must needs be exceedingly graced and set forward 
by (a) The authority of his calling ,; if God hath so 
far received him into favour as to impose on him 
by the hands of men that office of i. blessing the 
people in His name, and 1i. making intercession to 
Him in theirs, which office He hath sanctified with 
His promise, and ratified that promise by perform- 
ance, in the case of others.—is not his very 
Ordination a seal to us that the same Divine Love 
which hath chosen the instrument will thereby 
effect the thing whereto He ordained it? —(4) His 
geal and fervency, if these be not in him who 
proposes for the rest supplications which they by 
their joyful acclamations must ratify, if he praise 
not God with all his heart, if he pour not out his 


(how is this shown?) is God’s Sanctuary pre-eminently 
dignified 2 How does Hooker set forth the glory of the 
House of Prayer, and the rightful practical consequence ? 
Give an outline of his statement of the due qualifications 
of them who minister in Public Prayer, and of results of the 
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soul in prayer,......how should there be but in them 
frozen coldness when his affections seem benumbed 
from whom theirs should take fire ?—(c) His virtue 
and godliness of life; required not only i, in that 
he is to feach the people, who are mostly rather 
led away by the ill example than directed aright 
by the wholesome instruction of them whose life 
swerves from the rule of their own doctrine, but 
il. much more in regard of ¢hzs part of his function, 
whether we consider a. the weakness of the people, 
apt to loathe the sanctuary when the ministers of 
its service are as were the sons of Eli; or 8. the 
inclination of God Himself, who requires the lift- 
ing up of pure hands in prayer, 1 72m. ii. 8, and 
hath given us to understand that the wicked, 
though they cry, shall not be heard ; Fohnm ix. 31; 
Ezek, viii. 18. They are not fit supplicants to 
seek His mercy for others whose own unrepented 
sins provoke His indignation. Let Thy Priests 
therefore, O Lord, be evermore clothed with right- 
eousness, that Thy saints may thereby with pure 
devotion rejoice and sing! (Ps. cxxxii. 9)—(4) 
That very set and standing order itself, which, 
framed with common advice, hath both for matter 
and form prescribed whatsoever is herein publicly 
done, is the greatest help for the due performance 
of this service. No doubt of God it is that the 
Church hath ever held a prescript Form of Common 
Bray enenajscrn On comparing the Liturgies of all 
ancient Churches among themselves, it is plain 


possession or lack of such qualifications, What has been 
ever the usage of the Church as to a prescript Form of 
Common Prayer? What is to be observed as to the agree- 
ment of ancient Liturgies? As to appointed places, minis- 
ters, and form, of Public Prayer, what evils among our op- 
ponents does Hooker notice in confirmation of our assertion 
of the regard in which God holds such appointments (quote 
texts here adduced) ? 
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that they, though not in all things the same, had 
one common mould, and that the public Prayers 
in settled Churches did never use to be voluntary 
and extemporal. To him who considers (1) (2) 
the grievous inconveniences to which they subject 
themselves who judge any secret corner a fit house 
of Common Prayer, (3) the manifold confusions 
where every man’s ‘ private spirit and gift’ is the 
only Bishop to ordain him, (4) the irksome de- 
formities whereby through effusion of indigested 
prayers they oft insufferably disgrace this worthiest 
part of duty, who herein are subject to no certain 
order,—the reasons cannot be obscure why God in 
Public Prayer respects so much (1) (2) the solemnity 
of places where, (2 Chron. vi. 20), (3) the authority 
and calling of persons by whom, (Foel ii. 17), and 
(4) the appointment even with what words,—His 
name should be called on. (2 Chron. xxix. 30.) 


§.26.] 131. Vindication of a set Form of 
Common Prayer. |...... Satan’s best stratagem is by 
traducing the form and manner of Public Prayers 
to bring them into contempt...... Hence only hath 
proceeded a strange conceit that to serve God with 
any set form of Common Prayer is superstitious.-— 
Answer. (a) As though God Himself did not frame 
to his Priests the very speech wherewith they 
were charged to bless the people ; um. vi. 23; 
or, (4) as if our Lord, purposely to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary Prayers, had 
not left us of his own framing one which might 
both i. remain as a part of the Church Liturgy, 
and ii. serve as a pattern to frame all other prayers 
a. with efficacy yet 8. without superfluity of words. 


131. What does he observe as to the notion of such 
as think any set Form of Common Prayer superstitious? 
Confute them; giving instances of set forms both as 
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(c) If Prayers were only accepted of God as newly 
conceived according to the present occasions,.....,if 
remaining to be used again as Prayers they be 
but instruments of superstition, surely we cannot 
excuse JJoses for leaving in the Hymn of Thanks- 
giving for the victory over Pharoah so dangerous 
a precedent i. for the casting of Prayers into 
certain poetical moulds; and ii. for the framing 
of Prayers which might be repeated often, irres- 
pectively of their first occasion. (d) For that very 
Hymn became afterwards a part of the ordinary 
Fewitsh Liturgy, nor only that, but others since 
invented: Their Books of Common Prayer contain- 
ed i. partly hymns from Scripture, ii, partly bene- 
dictions, thanksgivings, supplications, penned by 
governors of that Synagogue. These they arranged, 
some to begin the service of God with, some to 
end, &c. Their custom of finishing the Passover 
with certain Psalms, (cxiii.—cxviii. called by them 
“the great Hallelujah,”) seems evidently alluded 
to by the Evangelist saying, that after the cup 
delivered by our Saviour to His Apostles they sung 
(juvjoavres), &c. Matt. xxvi. 30. (¢) As the Jews 
had their Songs of Moses, and David, &c., so the 
Church of Christ from the beginning hath both 
used the same, and others of like nature, as the 
Song of the Virgin Mary, the Song of Zacharias, 
the Song of Simeon, such Hymns as the Apostle 
oft speaks of, saying, “I will pray and sing with 
the Spirit ;% (1 Cor.) xvas “In Psalms, 
Hymns, and Songs, making melody unto the Lord ;” 
£p~h. v. 19. Hymns and Psalmsare not wont to be 
conceived on a sudden, but are i. framed by medi- 
tation beforehand or ii. inspired, as then, by 
prophetical illumination. 


enjoined or recorded in Scripture, and as regularly used by 
the Jewish and by the Christian Church, 
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§. 27.] 182. [Objections made against our Form of 
Common Prayer. (The order of particulars is somewhat 
altered from that in which they are here given by Hooker: 
for the sake of agreement with the order in which they are 
afterwards discussed serviatim.)]—The ‘ Admonitioners’ at 
first seemed to allow on prescript Form of Prayer, but 
afterwards on better advice retracting this opinion they 
have set forth a Form such as themselves like;...... As to our 


Form, Gross errors and manifest impiety they 
grant we have taken away: yet many things in it 
they say are amiss, and not agreeable with God’s 
Word: They allege these (and such like) odjections 
to it :—‘“‘[§.28.] 1. A. It has too great affinity 
with the Form of the Church of Rome; 1. B. 
Differs too much from that of Reformed Churches 
elsewhere ;—[§. 29.] 2. Our attire disgraces it;— 
[§. 30.] 3. It is not orderly read, but beseemingly 
gestured ;—[§. 31.] 4. A. It requires nothing to 
-be done beyond what a child may lawfully do; 
and 4. B. thus maintains an unpreaching Ministry; 
—[§. 32.] 6. It is too long and thereby abridges 
Preaching ;—[§. 33.] 6. It has a number of short 
cuts and shreddings, which may be better called 
wishes than prayers ;—[§. 34.] 7. It intermingles 
prayers and readings absurdly ;—[§. 35.] 8. A. It 
craves earthly things too much; 8. B. Uses the 
Lord’s Prayer too oft ;—[§. 36.] 2. It appoints the 
people to say after the Minister ;—[§§. 37, 38, 39-] 
Io. A, It reads the Psalms otherwise than the 
rest of Scripture; to. B. Uses Musie with them; 
1o, C. In singing or saying Psalms, and other of 
its parts, it appoints the Minister and people to 
answer one another by course ;—[§§. 40, 41, 42.] 
11. It might wellspare the Magnijicat, Benedictus, 
and Wunc Dimittis; 12. The Litany; 13. A. The 
Athanasian Creed, and 13. B. Gloria Patri;— 


132. Give a list of particular objections, brought forward 
by the adversaries, against our Form of Common Prayer. 
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[§. 43. 14. It gives no thanks for deliverance from 
those evils against which we pray ;—[§§. 44—49. ] 
15. It contains some things, the very matter 
whereof is amiss; viz. 16. The passage, “ When 
Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 
didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers;” 
17. Prayer for the deliverance from sudden death; 
18. That God would give us what for our un- 
worthiness we dare not ask ; 12. For riddance from 
all adversity ; and 20. For the extension of saving 
mercy to all men.”—...... 


§.28.] 133. 1. [Refer, throughout this series 
of objections discussed and answered, to the general 
LEStSSNZ7 Nears Some things they of the Church of 
Rome do in that they are wise men, and Christian 
men ; some in that they are misled and blinded 
with error. As far as they follow reason and truth, - 
we fear not to follow them. [See Jar. 59, latter 
part.| Where Rome keepeth that which is ancient 
and better, B. others whom we more affect changing 
it for newer and worse, we had rather A. follow the 
perfections of them whom we like not, than B. in 
defects resemble them whom we love.—For though 
B. (a) they profess to agree with us touching ‘‘a 
Prescript Form of Prayer to be used inthe Church,” 
yet in that very Form (see a book concerning it 
tendered to the Parliament,) which they say is 
“ agreeable to God’s Word, and the use of Reform- 
ed Churches,” they have declared that their mean- 
ing is zof, it shall be prescribed as a thing whereto 
they will /e their Minister... Herein we hold it much 
better A. (a) with the Church of Rome to appoint 


133. Obj. 1. [Throughout this series, 1, 2, &c. refer, as 
directed in text, to §. 27.]] What general answer is to be 
given as to 1. A. B.?% How, in two chief instances, does 
Hooker here vindicate our agreement with the usage of the 
Church of Rome as opposed to the usage of the adversaries ? 
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a prescript Form which every man shall be bound 
to observe than B. (a) to set down a kind of 
direction, a Form for men to use if they like, or to 
change if they please.—Further, A. (2) The Church 
of Rome has rightly considered that Public Prayer 
is a duty entire in itself, a duty reguistte to be 
performed much oftewer than Sermons can be 
made; wherefore, as they, so we have a Public 
Form how to serve God both morning and evening, 
whether Sermons may be had or no; whereas, B. 
(4) On the contrary side, ‘hezr Form shews only 
what shall be done “on the days appointed for the 
Preaching of the Word,” with what words the 
Minister shall begin ‘“‘ when the hour appointed for 
Sermon is come,” &c. So that according to their 
Form,...“‘Vo Sermon no Service.” —(And for sundry 
other defects, willingly here not rehearsed, we cannot prefer 


their Form to our own, whatever Church we resemble 
therein, ) 


§.29,] 134. 2. Aswe think not ourselves the 
holier for using the Attire (the Surplice) which the 
Minister of God is by Order to use at times of 
Divine Service, neither should they with whom no 
such thing is used think us unholy because we 
submit ourselves to that which in a matter so 
indifferent the wisdom of Authority and Law hath 
thought comely: our Ecclesiastical Laws [see zzfva 
in Hooker] appointing that Church-Attire as well 
because it hath been of reasonable continuance, and 
by special choice was selected from those holy 
garments which (besides their mystical reference) 
served for comeliness under the Law, -20d. xxviii. 
2; xXxxix. 27, and is one of those ceremonies which 
may with discretion be used in the Church of 
Christ; as also that it suits so fitly with that 


134. In vindication of our Church Attire, how does 
he speak concerning its appointment and its property ? 
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lightsome affection of joy where God delighteth 
when His saints praise Him, Ps. cxlix. 2, and so 
lively resembleth the glory of the saints in heaven, 
Apoc. xv. 6, together with the beauty wherein 
Angels have appeared to men, JZark xvi. 5, that 
they which are to appear for men in the presence of 
God as Angels could not easily devise a garment of 
more decency of such service. To solemn acts of 
Royalty and Justice their suitable ornaments are 
beauty; Are they only in Religion a stain? “ Divine 
Religion,” saith St. Jerome, speaking of the priestly 
Attire of the Law, “ hath one kind of habit wherein 
to minister before the Lord, another for uses of 
common life.” 

135. [Right application of language of Ferome 
and Chrysostom to this subject.| (a) Pelagius...... 
affirming that the “ glory of clothes and ornaments 
was a thing contrary to God and godliness,” Jerome 
retorts, ‘‘ Is it enmity with God if I wear my coat 
somewhat handsome?” If a Bishop, a Priest, 
Deacon, and the rest of the Ecclesiastical Order, 
“come to administer the usual sacrifice in a white 


**Not to speak anything of secular men, &c.” 
By which words it is at least probable that Jerome 
intended to draw Pelagius into hatred as condemn- 
ing by so general a speech even the neatness of that 
garment wherein the Clergy then used to administer 
the Holy Sacrament. (6) For that they did then 
use some such ornament Cirysostom plainly testi- 
fies, when warning the Clergy of Antioch to reject 
notorious offenders from the Table of the Lord, he 
tells them that for this purpose God had called them 
to their stations in the Church,...... and that they 


135. Give quotations from Jerome and Chrysostom 
relating to the Attire of Ministers. What is thus proved 
as to the usage of their time? How do the adversaries 
represent their language? Shew the incorrectness of such 
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should not when the Sacrament is administered 
imagine themselves called only ‘‘to walk up and 
down in a white and shining garment.’—The 
adversaries reply, (a) “That nothing can be 
gathered from Jerome but that Ministers came to 
Church in handsome holiday apparel, and that he 
did not think them bound by Goa’s Law to go like 
slovens ;” (4) ‘That Chrysostom means indeed the 
attire which we defend, but rather reprehends than 
allows it.”——But, both Jerome and Chrysostom 
speak of the same Persons, (the Clergy), and of their 
Attire, at the same time, when they administer the 
Blessed Sacrament, and of the same kind of Attire, 
a white garment; and their manner of speech 
neither argues any difference in the thing whereof 
they speak, nor in their judgment concerning it; 
though Jerome only maintains it against Pelagius as 
not unlawful, but handsome, and Chrysostom makes 
it a matter of small commendation in itself if they 
who wear it do no more which their place requires. 
(The estimation of white apparel in the Eastern part of the 
world is [indeed] a token of greater fitness for this sacred 
US Ore cecsien eee Notwithstanding we stand not stiffly on these 
probabilities that in Jerome’s and Chrysostom’s time any 
such Attire was made several to this purpose ; yet [on the 
other hand] the words of Solomon are very impertinent to 
prove it [merely] an ornament, (as they would allege them, 
therefore not several for the ministers to execute their 
ministry in, because men of estimation wore their ordinary 
apparel white: For we know that when Solomon wrote 
these words, the several apparel for the Ministers of the Law 
in their ministry was suc). 

136. The Wise man, Zcclus. xiv. 7, could not 
so much as mention the garments of holiness with- 
out expressing reverence and love. Were it not 
better that the love which men bear to God should 


a representation. (How does Hooker argue against them 
for the probability of white attire being that appropriated to 
Ministerial use in the time of Jerome and Chrysostom ? 
136, What does Hooker observe contrastingly, as to the 
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make the least things employed in His service ami- 
able than that their over-scrupulous dislike of so 
mean a thing as a vestment should from the very 
service of God withdraw their affections ?—— 
{(@) Extravagant allegations of unlawfulness, (4) 
unfounded assertions of inconveniency, (inconsist- 
ent too with the former allegations, ) and (c) absurd 
mode of protest ; made by-the adversaries. ] I term 
it rather a mean thing, because even they so ac- 
count ow of it according to whose first disputations 
against it was so important. (a) Their allega- 
tions ¢hen were, i. “a. That if a man might be 
assured to gain a thousand by doing what may be 
to any one brother a cause of falling, he ought not 
to do it: 8. that this Popish apparel, the Sur- 
plice especially, hath been by Papists abominably 
abused ; y. that remaining it serves as a monu- 
ment of Idolatry; 6 not only edifies not, but 
sses.sCauses men to perish; ¢. hardens Papists; 
¢. hinders the weak from profiting in the know- 
ledge of the Gospel; 7. grieves godly minds, and 
gives them occasion to think hardly of their Min- 
isters ; il. a, that if the Magistrates may command, 
and the Church appoint Rites and Ceremonies, yet 
since abstinence from things in themselves indif- 
ferent, if the weak brother should be offended, is a 
positive Scripture command, no authority of either 
may lawfully ordain ¢#zs ceremony, which has great 
offence, &c. 8. that the example of Hezekiah 
beating to powder the Brazen Serpent, and y. of 
Paul abrogating those abused feasts of charity, 
enforces on us our duty of abolishing a thing which 
has been, and is, so offensive; finally 6. that the 
express command to the Jews, “ Ye shall pollute 


result desirable, concerning the present question, from the 
love of God? What extravagrant allegations does he notice 
as having been first brought forward by the objectors to 
our Church Attire? How does it appear that these 
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the covering of the images of silver, &c.” Jsaz. 
xxx, 22, in this touches us no less...... But (4) can 
we credit these allegations when the very authors 
of them confess they believe them not? For when 
they began to perceive how many,—both i. of 
them in the two Universities, and ii. of others 
who abroad [out of the Universities] having eccle- 
siastical charge, do favour mightily their cause, 
—might by persisting in the extremity of that 
opinion hazard greatly their own estates and ad- 
vantages of position, they asked counsel, as it 
seemed, from some abroad, [foreign Reformers,] 
who wisely considered that the body is of far more 
worth than raiment:—whereon, for fear of dan- 
gerous inconveniences, it has been thought good to 
add that “sometimes authority must and may with 
a good conscience be obeyec, even where com- 
mandment is not given on good ground ; that the 
duty of Preaching is one of the aéso/ute command- 
ments of God, and therefore ought not to be for- 
saken for the bare inconveniency of a thing in itself 
indifferent;...... that when God commands us to 
abstain from things indifferent if they offend our 
weak brethren (as in the case with the Surplice), 
His meaning is #o¢ that we should odey His com- 
mand herein, unless we may do it without leaving 
undone what He hath absolutely commanded, (c) 
Always provided that whatsoever will enjoy the 
benefit of this dispensation to wear a scandalous 
badge of Idolatry rather than forsake his pastoral 
charge do (as occasion serves) teach, nevertheless, 
the incommodity of the thing itself, admonish the 
weak brethren that they be not, and pray to God 
so to strengthen them that they may not be, 


allegations were in effect disowned even by their authors ? 

How were they led to take lower ground? What did 

they then assert? Notice the inconsistency between their 

former and later declarations, Shew that the Scriptural 
G 
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offended thereat.” (a) (6) So that whereas before 
they which had authority to institute Rites and 
Ceremonies were denied to have power to institute 
this, it is now confessed that this also they may 
lawfully, but not so conveniently, appoint......The 
alleged instances from Scripture were before so 
forcible Laws against our Ecclesiastical Attire as 
neither Church nor Commonwealth could make 
void; which now one of far less authority than 
either had found how to frustrate by dispensing 
with the breach of inferior commandments so that 
the greater may be kept. But......If those alleged 
testimonies dd indeed concern the matter to such 
effect as was pretended, they would infer zs/aw- 
Sulness ; if they prove not our Attire unlawful be- 
cause in truth they concern it not, they prove 
nothing against it, consequently of even z#con- 
ventency. (c) [Hooker then goes on to expose the 
practical absurdity of the adversaries’ mode of 
protesting, as being equivalent to such language as 
this, “ Brethren,...... Our pastoral charge is God’s 
most absolute commandment. Rather than that shall be 
taken from us, we are resolved to take this filth and put it 
on, although we judge it so unfit and inconvenient that as 
oft as we pray or preach so arrayed before you, we do as 
much as in us lieth, to cast away your souls that are weak- 
minded, and to bring you to endless perdition. But...... 
take heed that ye be not taken in those snares which we lay 
before you. And our prayer......... is that the poison which 
we offer you may never have power to do you harm :” [and 
adds, ]...... If those good and learned men who gave the first 
direction to this course had been nearer at hand, they 
would easily have seen, i. that their way was not good of 
(a) advising men first to wear the apparel that they might 
be free to continue their preaching, and f. then requiring 
them so to preach as they might be sure they could not 


testimonies first alleged by them would either prove too 
much for, or would not sustain, their subsequent assertions. 
How does Hooker expose the practical absurdity of their 
mode of protesting against the Surplice if using it ? 
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continue, except........Law would endure them to speak 
against what they do by constraint of Law; ii. that, our 
people being accustomed to think that evil which is publicly 
reprayed, and the men worse which reprove and use it too, 
it would he to little purpose to make the protestations lately 
noticed ; iii. that with us it cannot be endured to hear a 
man profess that he puts fire to his neighbour's house, 
yet so hallows it with prayer that he hopes it shall not 
burn.........Obedtence with professed unwillingness 
to obey ts not better than manifest disobedience. 

Se 0.) Sey ae ee It is questioned whether it 
be allowable or no that the Minister should say 
Service in the Chancel, or turn his face at any time 
from the people, or before Service ended remove 
from the place where it was begun ?...... In things 
of this nature they must be either i. very simple, 
or il. very froward, who need to be taught by 
disputation what is meet. (a) When we make 
profession of our Faith, we stand ; (4) when we 
a. acknowledge our sins, or 8. seek unto God for 
favour, we fall down: because (a) the gesture of 
constancy becomes us best in the one, (4) in the 
other the behaviour of humility. (c) Some parts 
of our Liturgy consist in the reading of the Word 
of God, and the proclaiming of His Law, to teach 
the people their duties; (2) some consist in words 
of praise and thanksgiving, in acknowledgment of 
God’s blessings; (2) some are such as though they 
serve to very good purpose even when there is no 
communion administered, nevertheless being de- 
vised at the first for that purpose are therefore 
commonly read at the Table of the Lord; (/) a. 
some are uttered as from the people, B. some as 
with them unto God, y. some as from God unto 


137. What kind of questions have the adversaries raised 
concerning our directions, &c. as to gesture and place in 
Public Prayer? How does Hooker characterize the movers 
of such questions? Give the leading particulars of his 
vindication of our variety of gesture, &c. How does he 
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them: all as before His sight whose presence to 
offend with the least unseemliness we would be as 
loth as they who most reprehend us. (g) Now, 
because the Gospels which are weekly read do all 
historically declare something which our Lord 
Jesus Christ Azmsel/ either did, spake, or suffered, 
it hath been the custom of Christian men then 
especially, in token of the greater reverence, to 
stand, to utter certain words of acclamation, and at 
the name of Jesus to bow: which harmless cere- 
monies as there is 70 man constrained to use,* so we 
know not why any man should yet imagine it an 
insufferable evil. It shews a reverend regard to 
the Son of God above other messengers though 
speaking from God also. (And against Infidels, 
Jews, Arians, who derogate from the honour of 
. Jesus Christ, such ceremonies are most profitable 
......)———But, whereas if fault be in these things 
any where justly found. Law hath referred the 
whole disposition and redress thereof to the Ordin- 
ary of the place, they which elsewhere complain 
that the meanest Parish Minister is disgraced and 
injured when the Magistrate appoints him what to 
WEAT,,..... do think the gravest Prelates incompetent 
to appoint where it is fit the Minister should stand, 
‘or which way look, praying.......... They assert 
that St. Luke, declaring how “ Peter stood up in 
the midst of the Disciples,’ Acts i. 15, thereby 
delivered an unchangeable rule that whatsoever is 
done in the Church ought to be done in the midst 
of the Church; and therefore not a. Baptism to be 


expose the inconsistency of them who object to our mode of 
regulating such matters ?~ How do they argue against our 
practice? What does Hooker give as sufficient answer to 
their reasons, and to their scoffs ? 


*The standing. however, is now, of rubrical, the bowing 
of canonical, injunction, G. 
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administered in one place, 8. Marriage solemnized 
in another, y. the Lord’s Supper received in a 
third, 6. in a fourth Sermons, e¢. in a fifth Prayers, 
to be made.,...... that i. if it be meet for the Min- 
ister at some time to look towards the people, 
ll. if the body of the Church be a fit place for 
some part of Divine Service, it must be absurd 
that 1. his face should ever be turned any other 
way, Or ii. any thing done any other where.— 
All these reasons, they say, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never answered; besides a num- 
ber of jests, unanswered likewise, on our manner 
of serving God.—i. Denial is answer sufficient to 
things objected by mere fancy; ii. the best apology 
to words of scorn is that made by patience and 
silence: Our answer, therefore, t. to their reasons 
ts, No, ii. to their scoffs, Nothing.: 


§. 31.] 138. 4. A. The adversaries object that 
our Liturgy requires nothing to be done by the 
Minister which a child may not do as well and as 
lawfully as that man with whom the Book contents 
itself—(@) Is it their meaning that the Service 
of God ought to be a matter of zreat difficulty, 
a labour requiring great learning a_ skill ?>— 
ANSWoverseeee (At the board [table] and in private it 
very well becomes children’s innocency to pray, 
and their elders to say, Amen: which serves greatly 
both to nourish them in the fear of God, and 
to put us in continual remembrance of that grace 
which opens the mouths of infants to sound His 
praise. But) Public Prayer, the service of God 


138, 139. How do the adversaries object to the easiness 
of praying after our Form ? 138. How does Hooker 
guestion as to their supposed meaning? How shew the 
weakness of their allegation that such a Form might be well 
committed to the ministration of a child? How show that 
mention in the Book of the qualifications of the Minister 
were irrelevant ? ; 

G 
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in the solemn Assembly of the Saints is a work 
though easy, (the hardness thereof being not such as 
needeth much art,) ye¢ withal so wezg/ty and of such 
respect that the great facz/7ty thereof is but a slender 
argument to prove it may be as f#/y committed to 
children as to men of gravity and ripe discretion, 
howsoever their ability of /earning be put to do 
that in decent order wherewith the Book contents 
itself—(6) Or is it their meaning that the Book 
itself should teach what men are fit to attend on it, 
and forbid either men unlearned or children to be 
admitted thereto?—Answ, In setting down the 
Form of Common Prayer there was no need that 
the Book should mention either the learning of a 
fit, or the unfitness of an ignorant Minister, more 
than that he who describes the manner of pitching 
a field should speak of diet. The Book requires 
but orderly reading. What else should any pre- 
script Form of Prayer require? The Minister’s 
greatness or meanness ef knowledge to do other 
things, his aptness or insufficiency otherwise than 
by Reading to instruct the flock, is here irrelevant. 

139. 4. B. The adversaries object that in thus 
requiring no more to be done by the Minister our 
Liturgy maintains an unpreaching Ministry.— 
Answ. This exception proceeds from a needless 
jealousy. Inquiries are often made, a. how the 
Church might everywhere have Preachers, 8. what 
are the impediments, y. which were the specdiest 
way to remove them. [Hooker then instances, as 
things brought forward in such consultation, the 
multitude of Parishes, the paucity of Schools, the 
penury of the Ecclesiastical Estate, &c. &c.] But 
whosoever be found guilty, the Communion-Book 
hath surely deserved least to be cailed in question 


139. How does he shew the futility of objecting to the 
easiness of our Form as if nourishing ignorance ? 
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for defect of knowledge in the Clergy. Jf all the 
Clergy were as learned as themselves are who most 
complain of ignorance in others, yet our Book of 
Prayer might remain the same; and remaining the 
Same it is, it can be xo def to any man’s skill in 
Preaching...... 

§. 32.| 140. 5. A. Two faults there are in Prayer 
especially reproved by our Lord Himself: the one, 
when Ostentation caused it to be ofen ; the other, 
when Superstition made it long. As, therefore, 
Prayers are faulty ot whensoever openly made, but 
when so made through hypocrisy ; so the length of 
Prayer is a fault not simply, hut where Error and 
Superstition cause more than convenient repetition 
or continuation of speech. Long praying [simply] is 
not, saith St. Augustine, that fault of much speaking 
in Prayer which our Saviour reproved; or He 
would not Himself in prayer have continued whole 
nights. ‘‘ Use in Prayer no vain superfluity of 
words, as the Heathen do, for they imagine that 
their much speaking will cause them to be heard ;” 
whereas in truth what God regards in them who 
pray is, how virtuous are their minds, not how 
copious their tongues.—B. Notwithstanding, as 
‘in Public Prayer we are not only to consider what 
is needful in respect of God, but there is also in 
men that which we must regard, we somewhat 
rather incline to length. (a) i. lest over-quick 
dispatch should give occasion to think the thing 
itself but little accounted of. Length is required 
by the gravity of such actions. 1. And it has 
this benefit that it gives opportunity for access 
to some reasonable part of Divine Service to such 


140, In what respect, distinctively, is the length of 
Prayers blameable, according to our Lord’s reprehension ? 
How—refer to St. Augnustine—is it manifest that long 
praying simply is not the fault meant by Him? Give an 
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as as often hindered from being partakers of the 
whole. (4) Again, if that very service of God in 
the Jewish Synagogues which our Lord approved 
with his own presence had so large portions of the 
Law and the Prophets, together with so many 
Prayers and Psalms, read day by day, as equal in 
a manner to the length of ours, and yet in that 
respect was never thought blameable, is it now an 
offence that the like measure of time is bestowed 
in like manner?...... If the reading of the Old Test- 
ament be a part of the Service of God as needful 
under Christ as before, and the adding of the New 
Testament equally profitable, if therefore instead 
of Jewish Prayers it be also for the good of the 
Church to annex that variety which the Apostle 
commends, why are we thought to exceed in length 
when the time which we spend is no more than the 
orderly performance of these things necessarily re- 
quires?...... (c) That as “ The Devil under colour of 
long Prayer drave Preaching out of the Church 
heretofore, so we in appointing so Jong Prayings and 
Readings, whereby the less time can be spent in 
Preaching, maintain an u#preaching Ministry,” is 
neither advisedly nor truly spoken. They reprove 
long prayer, yet acknowledge it in itself commend- 
able, for so it must be if the Devil have used it as 
they say; for malice always when avoiding suspi- 
cion of intended evil pretends to further what is 
good. So that if we both i. retain that good which 
Satan hath pretended to speak, and ii. avoid that 
evil which he purposed to effect, have we not 
better prevented his malice than if......[using the 
converse of his method] we should thrust Prayer 
in a manner out of doors under colour of long 
outline of Hooker’s vindication of the length of our Com- 
mon Prayer, in respect of the fitness and advantages of such 
a length, and of the injustice and absurdity of the objections 
alleged against it. 
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Preaching? (@) Zf our Prayers made at their full 
length enforced Sermons to be the shorter, yet this 
were not to maintain an wnupreaching Ministry: 
the Homilies of Chrysostom, Augustine, &c. were 
mostly shorter than are our Sermons; but such 
shortness i. did not maintain inability, nor 
il. prevent opportunity, of Preaching, as long as a 
competent time is granted for that purpose. 
(e) “An hour and a half” is, they say, in reformed 
Churches ordinarily thought reasonable ‘‘for the whole 
Service.”......The huge length of which they make such 
complaint is but this, that if our whole Form of Prayer 
be read, and besides, an hour allowed for a Sermon, we 
spend ordinarily more time than they by half an hour :— 
a tediousness which, if......have any sense of the common 
imbecility,...... any eare to provide that things holy he not 
abhorred, mast [forsooth] be remedied, and that only by 
cutting off the greatest part of our common Prayer. (!) 


§. 33.] 141. 6. The brethren in Egypt, saith Augustine, 
are reported to have many Prayers, every ove very short, as 
if darts thrown out with that sudden quickness, lest that 
vigilant attention of mind necessary in Prayer should be 
dulled through continuance, if their Prayers were few and 
long. But what he allows they condemn, Those prayers 
whereto devout minds have added a piercing brevity, as 
well i. in the respect just mentioned as ii. to express that 
expedition wherewith ardent affections are delighted to 
present our suits in heaven ...,.they deride . .,,Such speeches 
are scandalous;.. ...owr case were miserable if that where- 
with we most endeavour to please God were in His sight so 
vile as men’s disdainful speech would make it. 


§. 34.] 142. 7. As effectual prayer is joined with a 
vehement intention of the inferior powers of the soul, which 
cannot therein long continue without pain, it has been 
thought good so by turns to interpose somewhat for the 
higher part of the mind, the understanding, to work on, 
that (1) neither might be wearied, and yet (2) each be a 


141, How does Hooker speak in reference to the cavil 
against our ejaculatory prayers? 142. How does he vindi- 
cate the propriety of our intermingling Lessons with 
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spur to the other; For (a) Prayer kindles our desire to 
behold God by speculation, and (6) the mind delighted 
with that contemplative sight of God takes every where 
new inflammations to pray, the riches of the mysteries of 
Heavenly Wisdom continually stirring up im us corres- 
ponding desires towards them. So that (a) he which 
prayeth in due sortis thereby made the more attentive 
to hear and (6) he which hears the more earnest to 
pray, for the time which we bestow as well in the 
one as the other.—But for what cause soever we 
do it, this intermingling of Lessons with Prayers 
is according to them as absurd as if the like should 
be done in suits before some mighty Prince of this 
world.—Answ. Our speech to worldly superiors 
we frame so as best to 1. z#form, and, 11. persuade, 
the minds of them who o¢herwise i. neither could, 
nor ii, would, greatly regard our necessities; 
whereas because we know that God is indeed a 
King but a great King, who i. needs not to be in- 
formed what we lack, and ii. is veadier to grant than 
we to make our requests; therefore in Prayer we do 
not so much respect precepts for the method of 
persuasive utterance before great men as what most 
avails to our own edification in piety and godly 
zeal.—-(a) If the opponents think that the same 
rules of decency which serve for things done to earthly 
powers should universally decide what is fit in the service of 
God,...... let them apply their own rule to their own sort of 
Common Prayer. Suppose (Hooker retorts on the adversary 
in his own method) the people of a whole town, with some 
chosen men before them, did continually, twice or thrice a 
- week, resort to their king, and first acknowledge themselves 
guilty of rebellions, then sing a song, then explain some 
statute to the standers by, then turn again to the king, and 
for every sort of his subjects crave somewhat of him, at length 
sing him another song, and so take leave, ‘‘imight not the 
king well think that they were distracted, etce,?’—(b) ‘‘ This 


Prayers? Against the adversaries representation (what ?) 
of the alleged absurdity of our practice how does he shew, 
distinctively, the real state of the case ? And how retort by 
a supposed application of their own method of arguing ? 
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kind of reason the Prophet in the matter of sacrifices 
doth use.” T. C. [Thomas Cartwright: whom as a chief 
champion of Puritanism Hooker throughout especially 
opposes, often quoting his ipsissima verbu for refutation.] 
“* Tf ye offer the blind for a sacrifice, is it not evil?* Offer 
it now unto thy Prince; will he be content, etc.? Cursed 
be the deceiver which hath in his flock a male, and having 
made a vow sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing: for 
I am a great king, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Mad. i. 8, 14. 
Should we hereupon [on this particular illustration of the 
want of reverence for God in them who hypocritically 
defrauded him of fit offerings—see Hooker] frame a 
[general] rule that what form of speech or behaviour soever 
is fit for suitors in a Prince’s court the same and no other 
beseems us in our Prayers to Almighty God ? [Absurd]. 


§. 35.] 143. 8. But in vain we labour to persuade them 
that any thing can take away the tediousness of Prayer; 
except it be brought to their own precise measure and form. 
Whatsoever, therefore, our Liturgy has more than theirs, 
under some pretence they would cut off. [Hooker here 
instances the particulars in objections 8—15.] 8. A. 
Touching the Prayers for things earthly, we ought 
not to think that the Church hath set down so 
many of them without cause...... It well beseems 
the tender kindness of the Church to help the weak 
sort, so much the greater number, though some 
few of the perfecter and stronger may be therewith 
for a time displeased. Of such as resorted to Christ 
when on earth, none had better success for the 
benefit of their souls than they whose bodily neces- 


How does he shew the irrelevancy to the present question 
of a passage from Malachi—refer to it—appealed to by 
them? 143. How does he vindicate the Church in haying 
so many Prayers for things earthly? How refute the 


* Kemble gives “‘it is not evil,” as the true reading of 
Hooker : observing, ‘‘ This quotation has been altered in 
most editions, to suit the version in King James’s Bible,..... 
In the Geneva version, which Hooker generally followed, 
the sentence is not read interrogatively, but as an affirma- 
tion, put into the mouth of those, whom the Prophet is 
Teproying. So also in the Bishops’ Bible......... 
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sities give them the first occasion to seek relief.— 
The graces of the Spirit [indeed] are much more 
precious than worldly benefits; our spiritual evils 
of more importance than any bodily harm : There- 
fore our desires heavenward should exceed in 
proportion to the excellence of their object. These 
things are plain to a perfect judgment. But yet it 
must be considered that the greatest part of the 
world are they which be farthest from perfection. 
Such being better able by sense to discern the wants 
of this life than by spiritual capacity to apprehend 
things above sense which tend to their happiness 
in the world to come, are the more apt to apply 
with affection and zeal to those branches of public 
Prayer wherein they feel particular interest. Hence 
(destde the direct use of such petitions) steals on 
them a double benefit; (1) That good affection 
which things of smaller account have once set on 
work if so much the more easily raised higher; 
and (2) The very custom of seeking so particular 
aid from God withdraws them by a secret contra- 
diction from endeavouring to help themselves by 
those wicked shifts which they know can never 
have His allowance......... Jf then the adversaries’ 
calculation be true, that a full ¢hz7d of our Prayers 
be allotted to earthly benefits, for which our 
Saviour in His platform hath appointed but oe 
petition in‘sevev, the difference is without any 
great disagreement; i. we respecting what men 
are, and doing what is meet in regard of the com- 
mon imperfection; ii. a7 Lord proposing the most 
absolute proportion possible in men’s desires, the 
very highest mark we can aim at: 


particular objection that the proportion allotted to such 
things in the Liturgy differs much from that in the Lord’s 
Prayer ? 
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144, 8. B. Wherefore also our custom is both 
(1) to place our Lord’s Prayer in the front of our 
Prayers as a guide: and (2) to add it in the end 
of some principal parts as a complement fully 
perfecting whatsoever may be detective in the 
LEStiia..-. not mistrusting, till these new curiosities 
sprang up, that any man would think time hereby 
wasted, and the office itself made worse by so 
repeating what otherwise would more hardly be 
made familiar to the simpler sort; for the good of 
whose souls there is not in Christian religion any 
thing of like. comd¢ziwa/ use through their whole 
lives:—Not only because Prayer, but because Zhzs 
very prayer, is of such efficacy and necessity. 
For that our Saviour did dz¢ set men an example 
how to contrive prayers of their own, and of bind 
them to wse ¢izs 7s an error. (a) John the Baptist’s 
disciples, brought up from infancy in God’s Church, 
could not be ignorant how to call upon God; but 
of their Master they had received a form of prayer 
by the use of which as peculiar to themselves they 
were known from others as zs disciples. And of 
this the Apostles having taken notice, request that 
as Fohn has taught hzs, so Christ would teach them 
to pray. (4) For that cause Tertullian and St. 
Augustine term itOvatzonem legttamam, the Prayer 
which Christ’s own Law hath tied His Church to 
use in that prescript form of words delivered by 
Himself; and therefore wheresoever the Christian 
religion hath been received, the ordinary use of 
this very prayer hath accompanied the same...... 
(ce) ‘ Seeing that we have an Advocate with the 
Father for our sins, when we come to seek for 
pardon, let us allege to God the words which our 


144, How does he vindicate our practice as to the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer, from considerations both of its origin 
and excellence, and also of the obligation to use it as a 
prescript Form ? H 
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Advocate hath taught. For since His promise is 
our warrant, that in His name what we ask we shall 
receive, must we not needs much the rather obtain 
that for which we sue if not only His name do 
countenance but also His speech present our 
requests?” Cyprian...... He whieh made us to live 
hath also taught us to pray, that speaking to the 
Father in His Son’s own prescript form without 
gloss of our own, we may be sure that we utter 
nothing which God will either disallow or dény. 
(Other Prayers we use many besides this, and ¢hzs 
oftener than any other : though not tied sa to do by 
commandment of Scripture; yet moved with such 
considerations as have been before set down)...... 
§. 86.] 145. 9. With ourLord’s Prayer they would 
find no fault, if we would (like them) use it before or after 
sermons only, and not (according to the old custom of all 
Christian People) insert it so often in the Liturgy— 
Twice we appoint that the words which the 
minister first pronounces, the whole congregation 
shall repeat after him. (i) In the public confession 
of sins; (ii) In rehearsal of our Lord’s Prayer 
presently after the blessed Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood received. A thing no way offensive, or 
unfit, had it been so appointed oftener. [Which, 
in fact, is now the case.] But surely as to those 
two places. (i) Could any thing be devised better 
than that we all at our first access to God by 
prayer should acknowledge meekly our sins, not 
only in heart but with tongue, all present being 
ear-witnesses of every man’s assent to every par- 
ticular branch of a common indictment against us; 
so shat none may dissemble that wretchedness, the 


145. How often only would the adversaries have the 
Lord's Prayer used? How does Hooker vindicate the 
people’s—on what appointed occasions ?—saying after the 
Minister? What does he observe as to the objected 
disagreement between our practice and the custom alluded 
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penitent confession of which is so needful a pream- 
ble,especially to Common Prayer?(ii)Did the Church 
ever devise any thing fitter than this, that- when 
together we have all received those heavenly 
mysteries wherein Christ imparts Himself to us, 
and gives visible testification of our communion 
with Him, we should in hatred of all heresies, 
factions and schisms, the pastor as a leader, the 
people as followers, openly declare ourselves united 
in one, by offering up that most effectual supplica- 
tion,...so framed as, though not always to require 
yet always to-jmport, a multitude of speakers 
together? Wherefore communicants have ever 
used it, and we at that time by the very form of 
our utterance shew that we are communicants. 
(—In the rest we observe that custom whereto St. Paul 
alludes, 1. Cor. xiv. 16, and which the Fathers often men- 
tion, to shew indefinitely what was done, but not, (as they 
would have it,) universally to bind for ever all prayers to 
one only fashion of utterance.)—i. We therefore think that 
‘a good work” which they account ‘‘waste” of time. ii. As 
for objected unpleasantness of sound 7f it happen, the good of 
men’s souls deceives our ears that we note it not, or arm 
them with patience to endure it....... 


§. 37.] 146. 10. Their complaint about Psalms and 
Hymns, [Odjections 10 A.B.C.] needs no answer. But our 
desire is to content them if it may be...10. 4. They are not 
ignorant what difference there is between other 
parts of Scripture and Psalms. The choice and 
flower of all things profitable in other books the 
Psalms do both i. more briefly contain, ii. more 
movingly express, by reason of their poetical form. 
—The Ancients largely shew how this part above 
the rest purposely celebrates the considerations and 
operations which belong to God ; magnifies the holy 


to by St, Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and mentioned by the 
Fathers? And as to the alleged unpleasantness of sound 
in our practice? 146. How does Hooker vindicate the 
frequency and the manner of our reading the Psalms? 
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meditations and actions of divine men ; is of things 
heavenly a universal declaration, working a habit 
of mind fitting for receipt and for delivery of 
whatsoever spiritual perfection. What is there 
necessary for man to know which the Psalms are 
not able to teach? They are a. to beginners an 
easy introduction, 8. a mighty augmentation of all 
virtue and knowledge in such as are entered before, 
y. a strong confirmation to the most perfect. 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave 
moderation, exact wisdom, repentance unfeigned, 
unwearied patience, the mysteries of God, the 
sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the 
comforts of grace, the works of Providence over 
this world, and the promised joys of the world to 
come,—all good necessarily to be either o. known, 
or 8. done, or y. had,—this celestial fountain 
yieldeth. Let there be named any grief or disease 
incident to the soul, for which there is not in this 
treasure-house a present comfortable remedy at all 
time ready to be found.—Hence we covet to make 
the Psalms especially familiar to all. This is the 
cause why we iterate the Psalms oftener than any 
other part of the Scripture ; the cause wherefore we 
inure the people together with their mzndster, and 
not the minister alone to read them as other parts 
of Scripture he doth. 


§. 38.] 147. 10. B. Touching musical harmony 
whether by instrument or by voice, it being but 
of high and low in sounds a due proportionable 
disposition, such is yet the force thereof, in the 
most divine part of man, that some have therefore 
thought that the soul itself by nature is or hath 
in it harmony. A thing which delights all ages 


Give his description of their peculiar excellence. 147. 
How does he vindicate the use of Church Music? Give 
some leading particylars of his description of the power and 


j 
: 
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and beseems all states...... The reason hereof is an 
admirable facility which music has to express and 
represent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and fall- 
ing, the turns and varieties of all passions of the 
mind ; yea so to imitate them, that whether it 
resemble to us the present state of our minds, ora 
contrary, we are not more contentedly confirmed 
by the one, than changed by the other. In harmony 
the very image even of virtue and vice is perceived, 
the mind delighted with their resemblances, and 
brought by having them often iterated into a love 
of the things themselves. For which cause there 
is nothing more contagious and pestilent than some 
kind of harmony; than some nothing more potent 
to good. Of such difference we need no proof but 
our own experience: [Hooker gives instances of 
the hearing of various sorts of Music as inclining 
us respectively to sorrow, calmness, joy, &c. and 
proceeds,] so that, apart from the consideration of 
matter, the very harmony of sounds duly framed, 
is by a native efficacy greatly available to bring 
to a perfect temper whatsoever in the soul is 
troubled,...forcible to draw forth tears of devotion 
if the mind be such as can yield them...... The 
Prophet David therefore having singular know- 
ledge not only in foetry but in music, judging 
them 4o¢h most necessary for the house of God, 
left for that purpose a number of divinely indited 
poems, and was further the author of adding in 
public prayer to poetry, melody both vocal and 
instrumental, for the raising up of men’s hearts, 
and the sweetening of their affections towards God. 
Accordingly the Christian Church now retains it as 
i. an ornament to God’s service, and ii. a help to 
excellence of Music. How does he notice the objection of 
those who would reject instrumental, but retain vocal, 
music ? What does he observe respecting the difference 
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our own devotion.*—In Church Music i. curiosity 
and ostentation of art, 11. wanton, or light, or 
unsuitable harmony...rather [we allow] blemishes 
than beautifies or furthers what we do. But, the 
faults prevented, the very force and equity of the 
thing itself, when it drowns not utterly but fitly 
suits with matter altogether sounding to the praise 
of God, is most admirable, and much edifies if not 
the understanding, yet surely the affection. They 
must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom 
the melody of psalms doth not sometime draw that 
wherein a mind reliciously affected delichteth—lTf, 
(as Rabanus Maurus observes) i. a, at first the Church in 
this exercise was more simple that we are, @. their singing was 
little more than a melodious kind of pronunciation, ii. the 
custom now used instituted chiefly that into grosser minds, 
whom bare words do not easily move, the sweetness of 
melody might make some entrance for good things ;—yet 
St Basil, acknowledging as much, did not think that from 
such inventions the least jot of estimation should thereby be 
derogated ; ‘‘......it pleased the wisdom of the Holy Spirit to 
borrow from melody that pleasure which mingled with 
heavenly mysteries, causes the smoothness and softness 
of what touches the ear. to convey as it were by stealth the 
treasure of good things into man’s mind. To this purpose 
were those harmonious tunes of psalms devised for us, that 
they which are i. either in years but young, or ii. not yet 
ripe in virtue, might, when they think they sing, learn......” 


§. 30. ] 148. 10. C. If, as David thought, the 
very meeting of men together,and their accompany- 
ing one another to the house of God, should make 
the bond of their love insoluble. (Ps, lv. 14) how 
much more reasonably may we hope that the like 


hetween the primitive Church Music and our own? 148 
How does he set forth the excellence of our practice, objected 
to by the adversaries, in interlocutory forms of devotion ? 


* They which under pretence of the Law Ceremonial 
abrogated require the abrogation of instrumental music, 
allowing vocal melody still, must shew [which they do not] 
some reason for such a distinction. 


i 
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effects may grow a. in each of the people towards 
other, 8. in them all towards their pastor, and y. in 
him towards every one of them, between whom 
there daily and interchangeably pass, in the hearing 
of God and in the presence of His Angels, so many 
heavenly Acclamations, Exultations, Provocations, 
Petitions, Songs of Comfort, Psalms of Praise and 
Thanksgiving? In all which particulars, [Hooker 
gives exemplifications.] These interlocutory forms 
of speech are most effectual, partly testifications, 
partly inflammations, of all piety. 


149. When and how this custom of singing by course 
eame up in the Church, is not certainly known.—Socrates 
makes /gnatius, Bishop of Antioch in Syria, the first 
beginner thereof, even under the Apostles. But against 
Socrates they set the authority of Theodoret, who though 
drawing its origin from Antioch, ascribes, its invention [thus 
making it later] to Flavian and Diodore, defenders of the 
apostolic faith against Leontius the Bishop, a favourer of 
the Arians. Against both Socrates and Theodoret, Platina 
is brought as testifying that Damasus Bishop of Rome began 
it in his time. Which may te true of the Zatin Church; the 
eldest of which who mentions it is St. Ambrose [cire. 370. 
A.D.] Bishop of Milan, contemporary with Damasus. But 
among the Grecians, St. Basil, [about the same time] defend- 
ing himself against the charge of novelty for bringing it into 
his Church, alleges the example of the churches of Egypt 
Palestina, the Syrians, &c.: a proof that Aztioch, the 
mother Church of the Syrians, must have used it before 
Basil, consequently before Damasns. The question then is, 
how long before? and whether so long that Ignatius or as 
ancient as Ignatius, may be probably thought the first 
inventors. To Trajan, under whom Ignatius suffered 
martyrdom, Pliny writes of the Churches in Pontus and 
Bithynia that the only crime he knew of them was, they 
used to meet together at a certain day, and to praise Christ 
as a God with hymns, secum invicem, ‘‘one to another 
amongst theinselves.” (Possibly the same form which, 
according to Philo, the Essenes used, sometime all exalting 


149. Give an outline of what he says respecting the 
origin, &c. of the custom of singing by course in the 
Church ? What is the general answer to be given to the 
adversaries, however questions on such points be solved ? 
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their voices together, sometime one part answering another, 
resembling, he thought, the pattern of Moses and Miriam ; 
Exod. xv. 1. 21)—Whether Ignatius ever heard the angels 
after that sort praising God [noted by the opponent as a 
fabulous authority], what matters it? /saiah says, ‘‘I saw 
the Lord on a high throne; the Seraphims stood upon it; one 
cried to another saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts, &c.: vi. 1—3——But whosoever were the author, 
whatsoever the time, whencesoever the example of beginning 
this custom in the Church of Christ...... their counsel must 
needs seein very unseasonable, who advise men now to 
suspect that wherewith the world has had by their own 
account more than 1200 years’ acquaintance, enough to 
take away suspicion. Men inust know by this time whether 
it be good or evil which has been so long retained. (As for 
the Devil, [Hooker refers to T. C.] how it should benefit 
him to have this manner of psalms accounted an invention 
of Ignatius, or an imitation of the angels, we do not well 
understand. ) 


Wie easctic The potent arguments, however, which 
convince the adversaries that “what beginning 
soever it had, there is no possibility it should be 
good,” are (i) That it is not lawful for the people 
all jointly to praise God in singing of psalms; (ii) 
That they are nowhere forbidden by the law of 
God to sing every verse of the whole psalm both 
with heart and voice throughout; (iii) That it can- 
not be understood what is sung after our manner,— 
Answ. (i) (ii) Lawfulness to sing one way proves 
not another to be inconvenient. (iii) The fact is 
doubtful.—And shall this enforce us to banish a 
thing which all Christian churches have received; 
which so many ages have held; which the most 
approved councils and laws have ratified; which 
was never found to have any inconvenience in it; 
which the best men and wisest governors of God’s 
people have always heretofore so highly com- 


150, What arguments do the adversaries allege to prove 
that our custom, howsoever arising, cannot be good? How 
does Hooker refute them; And how shew (notice par- 
ticulars) the actual excellence of our custom? (How does 
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° 
mended; which (as Basil was persuaded), both 
strengthen the meditation of the holy words so 
uttered, and make attentive and raised up men’s 
hearts; a thing whereto God’s people of old resorted, 
with hope of especial edification; a thing which 
fills the mind with comfort and heavenly delight, 
stirs up affections correspondent to what the words 
contain, allays all base and earthly cogitations, 
drives away the secret suggestions of our invisible 
enemy, serves as a most approved remedy against 
all doleful accidents of this life, to conclude, so 
fitly accords with the Apostle’s own exhortation, 
“Speak to yourselves in psalms, and hymns and 
spiritual songs, making melody, and singing to the 
Lord in your hearts” (Zf/. v. 19), that surely 
there is more cause to fear lest the want thereof bea 


maim, than the use a blemish to the service of 
God.—(We mean not what we attribute to the Psalms 
should be restricted to that only form of singing or reading 
them by course as our manner is; but to shew that because 
the Fathers have uttered all these things concerning the 
fruit reaped so many ages ago by the Church, observing that 
only form, it may be justly avouched that we ourselves, 1. 
retaining it, and ii. besides it the other more newly and 
not unfruitfully devised, iii. neither want any advantage of 
the later invention, iv. nor lose any thing for which the 
former was so highly commended.) 


§. 40.] 151. 11...As to Magnificat, Benedictus, 
and Nunc Dimittis,...... These concern us so much 
more than the songs of David, as the Gospel touches 
us more than the Law, the New Testament than 
the Old. If then the Psalms deserve to be repeated 
oftener than they are, (¢.¢. monthly,) but that the 
multitude of them permits not, why should not 
these few Evangelical Hymns, no less worthy, which 


he guard against undue restriction of his meaning in thus 
praising it?) 151. How, generally, does he vindicate, the 
propriety of our so frequent singing or saying Magnificat, 
&c, How does -he set forth their excellence ? 
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: y ea - 

for their paucity may be much more easily imprinted 
in all men’s memories, be for that cause dazl 

rehearsed ?—In our own behalf it is convenient enough that 
both they [i.e. the opponents; frequently thus referred to in 
Hooker without an immediate antecedent] and we make daily 
prayers the very same; why not as convenient to use daily 
the self-same psalms of praise? Hither let them not allow 
the one, or cease to reprove the other. —For the ancient 
received use of intermingling hymns and psalms with 
divine readings, enough has been written. And if any be 
fitly so used, how should it better be devised than that 
a competent number of the old being first read, these of the 
new should succeed where now set? Where, notwithstanding 
are joined with Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, 
respectively, the 100th, 98th, 67th, Psalms? the choice of 
the one for the other being in every case left free to the 
minister. Since, therefore they pretend no quarrel at other 
psalms, which are appointed also to be daily read, why 
do these so much displease their taste? (a) They are the 
first gratulations wherewith our Lord was joyfully 
received on His entrance into the world, being 
prophetical discoveries of Christ already present, 
whose future coming the other psalms did but 
foresignify, (6) they are against the incredulity of 
the Jews, the clearest testimonies that the Christian 
religion hath; yea, (c) the only sacred hymns 
peculiar to Christianity, the other being songs, 
(also of praise and thanksgiving, but) common to 
us with the Jews. 


152. And whereas they tell us, these songs 
were fit for that purpose, when Simeon and 
Zachary and the blessed Virgin first uttered 
them, but cannot so be to us who have not 
received like benefit:—Amsw. Should they not 
remember how expressly Hezekiah is commended 
(2 Chron. xxix. 30) for this, that the praises of 
God were through his appointment daily set forth 


152. Shew the futility of the adversaries’ allegation that 
the fitness of using Magnificat, &c. must be restricted to the 
occasions when they were originally uttered, 
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by using in public divine service the songs of 


sort proportionable, a small resemblance between 
the benefits which we and which ofhers have re- 
ceived, may make the same words of praise and 
thanksgiving 7¢ though not equally in all circum- 
stances for dofA (see all the ancient Fathers’ com- 
mentaries and meditations on the psalms); (¢) 
_ Because even when there is no show of resemblance, 
_yet by often using ¢hezr words in such a manner, our 
minds are daily more and more inured with ¢hezr 
affections. 2 


§. 41] 153. 12.-(1) [Concerning the history, 
(and benefit) of Litanies.| Many extraordinary 
occurrences in the public estate of the Jewish 
Church were occasions of sundry open correspond- 
ent solemnities. (Zod. xv. 20; Wsd. x. 20; 
2 Sam. vi. 2; 1 Chron. xii. 5; 2 Chron. xx. 3; 
Foel ii. 15). The like duties appear usual in the 
ancient Church of Christ, by what Tertullian speaks 
of Christian women matching themselves with 
infidels: “ She cannot content the Lord with pet- 
formance of his discipline, that hath at her side 


153. Give an outline of the leaditig particulars noted by 
Hooker concerning the history of Litanies, especially in 
teference to their antiquity. (How does he speak of the 
excellence of our Litany ?) 
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a vassal whom Satan hath made his vice-agent to 
cross whatsoever the faithful should do......1f there 
be cause for the church to go forth in solemn 
procession, his whole family have such business 
come on them that no one be spared.” ‘These 
processions. as it seems were first begun for the 
interring, and visiting the tombs of martyrs; a 
thing strongly insinuated i. by the name itself 
applied by the heathens to the office of exequies, 
ii, a. partly, by expressions used by some of the 
ancients concerning Christian Processions; B. partly 
even by the custom added by superstition of 
invoking saints in processions.—And as things 
invented to one purpose are by use easily converted 
to more, it grew that supplications, with this 
solemnity for the appeasing of God’s wrath, and 
the averting of public evils, were of the Greek 
church termed Litanzes, of the Latin, Rogations.— 
On occasion of strange and great calamities befall- 
ing the people of Vienne[in France]...... Mamercus, 
their Bishop, (450 A.D.) perfected the Rogations 
or Litanies before in use, and added to them what 
the present necessity required, {Hooker then notices a. 
instances of the subsequent use and advantages of these 
Litanies, ‘‘the very strength, stay, and comfort, of God’s 
Church in days of much affliction and trouble ;’—. the 
drawing of the flower of them into one, for the sake of 
uniformity in the Latin Churches, by Gregory the Great, 
(circ. 530 A.D, );—the restriction, in consequence of abuses 
which had arisen, of the use of these, and all other sup- 
plications and processions, within the walls of the House 
of God, the place sanctified to Prayer :--and adding, By us 
not only such inconveniences being remedied, but also 
whatsoever was otherwise amiss in form or matter, it now 
remains a work, the absolute perfection whereof upbraids 
with error, or somewhat worse them whom in all parts it 
does not satisfy, proceeds.] (1) As therefore Litanies have 
been of longer continuance than that we should 
make either Gregory or Mamercus the author of 
them, [according to the rep resentation of T. C.] 
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154. (2) [In answer to T. C., who objected that 
in the Litany we pray for the avoiding of dangers 
(a) not near us, or (4) nor affecting us;—and that, 
accordingly, though suitable prayers might and 
ought to be framed on urgent calamities, yet that 
it was improper to make such occasional prayers 
ordinary and daily:}|—They are of more permanent 
use than that now the Church should think it 
needeth them not. (@) What dangers at any time 
are imminent, what evils hang over our, heads, God 
doth know and not we. i. We find by daily 
experience that those calamities may be nearest at 
mand, which we may imagine to be farthest off. 
ii. Or if they do not indeed approach, yet should 
such miseries be prevented by prayer. (4) If we 
for ourselves had a privilege of immunity, does not 
true Christian charity require that whatsoever any 
part of the world, yea any one of all our brethren 
elsewhere doth either suffer or fear, the same we 
account as our own burden? [Then,] Of what one 
petition in the whole Litany, shall we ever be able 


to say that no man living needs the benefit therein 
craved of God? 


§. 42.| 155. 13. [T.C. objected, as to...... “the 
Gloria Patria, and the Athanasian Creed: It was 
first brought into the Church, to the end that men 
thereby should make an open profession in the 
Church of the Divinity of the Son of God, against 
the detestable opinion of Arius and his disciples, 
wherewith at that time marvellously swarmed 
almost the whole of the Christendom. Now that it 
hath pleased the Lord to quench that fire, there is 


154. How does he refute the adversaries’ objections 
(what?) to the continued and regular use of our Liturgy 4 
155. What kind of objection do the adversaries make to 
our use of the Athanasian Creed and the Gloria Patri? 


I 
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no cause why these things should be used in the 
church, at the least, why that-Glovia Patri should 
be so’ often repeated. ”—In reply,] 13. A. Hooker, 
promising that ‘“‘ we have from the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ received that brief confession of 
faith* which hath always been a badge of the 
Churches gives an account of the rise and early 
progress of Arianism,t “‘that heresy, wherein the 
deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, contained but not 
opened in the former Creed, the co-equality and 
co-eternity of the Son with the Father, was denied;” 
—noticing the broaching of that heresy by Arius: 
the disquietness thereon arising; the check given 
to the Arian doctrine by the council of Nice; the 
after-advantages gained by the Arians: and the 
long and earnest championship of the Catholic 
Faith carried on by Athanasius, when ‘‘this was 
the plain condition of those times; the world 
against Athanasius, and Athanasius against it ; half 
a hundred of years spent in doubtful trial which of 
the tWo in the end would prevail, the side which 
had all, or else the part which had no friend but 
God and death; the one a defender of his inno- 
‘cency, the other a finisher ofall, his troubles.” — 


Advert to the principal heads of the account, which, in 
reply, Hooker gives of the history, and utility of the 
Athanasian Creed. What is to be observed (see note) as 
to tha non-importance of his inaccuracy respecting its 
original? How does he shew from the antiquity (and 
excellence) of the Creeds in our Liturgy the propriety of 
our continued use of then ? 


* The reader is of course aware that the actual composi- 
tion of this Apostolic Creed has been erroneously ascribed 
to the Apostle. G, 


+ It has been thought inexpedient to increase the bulk 
of this work by giving more than a brief reference to the 
chief heads of this account; as the subject necessarily 
comes under the student's notice elsewhere. G, 
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Now, Hooker proceeds, (in substance,) although 
these contentions caused much evil, yet this good 
the Church hath reaped by them, that they occa- 
sioned the learned and sound in faith to explain 
such things as heresy went about to deprave. And 
in this respect the creed of Athanasius...,..was, 
both in the East and in the West churches, ac- 
cepted as a treasure of inestimable price, by as 
many as had not given up even the very ghost 
of belief. Then was the Creed of Athanasius 
written, (about 340 A.D.),* howbeit not then so 
expedient to be publicly used as now in the Church 
of God; because .during the heat of division truth 
itself does not so quietly and currently pass through- 
out all men’s hands, neither can, be of that account 
which afterwards it has, when the world once per- 
ceives its virtue, not only in itself, but also by the 
conquest which God hath given. it over heresy. 
That which heresy went about to prevent in the 
most ancient Apostolical Creed, being cleared from 
those corruptions partly by this Creed of Athana- 
sius, partly by that set down in the synod of 
Constantinople, comprehending together with the 


* The more critical researches of later days do not allow 
us to ascribe the composition of this Creed to Athanasius, 
nor indeed to his time..:.... ‘“Tt was pretty certainly the work 
sof some Gallican writer in the beginning-of the fifth cen- 
tury. It was very probably called Athajasian, because it 
clearly expressed the doctrine which Athanasius so ably 
defended; and because, when Arianism-was rife in Gaul, 
‘as it was soon after the publication of this Creed, the 
_Arians very probably called the Catholics Athanasians, 
and the Creed which most especially and most fully ex- 
pressed their doctrines, the Athanasian Creed.” Bp. Browne 
(referring to Waterland’s History of the Athanasian Creed); 
“Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Art. v111.—But the 
general argument of Hooker from the antiquity, and utility, 
of this Creed, and his vindication of the retention of its use 
in the Church as a thing of lasting value, remain unaffected 
by his inaccuracy as to its original, G, 
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Nicene Creed an addition of other articles omitted 
in the Nicene Creed, because called not for by the 
controversy then in hand ;—these catholic declara- 
tions of our belief i. delivered by them who were so 
much nearer than we are to the first -publication 
thereof, and ii. continuing needful for all men at 
all times to know,—these confessions as testi- 
monies of our continuance in the same faith to 


156. 13. B. Touching the Hymn of Glory:... 
(i) God is Glorified when his excellency above 
all things is with due admiration acknowledged. 
Which dutiful acknowledgment of God’s excellency 
by occasion of special effects, being the proper 
subject and almost the only matter purposely 
treated of in the psalms;—if that joyful Hymn of 
Glory have any use in the Church of God, whose 
name we thereby extol, can we place it more fitly 
than where now it serves as a conclusion to psalms ? 
-—(ii) Neither is the form thereof newly or unne- 
cessarily invented. “We must (saith St. Basil), 
i. as we have received even so baptize; and li. as 
we baptize even so believe; and iii, aS we believe 


even so give glory.” i. Baptizing we use the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; ii. confessing the Christian faith we de- 


clare our belief in the Father, and in the Son, and 
in the Holy Ghost; tii. ascribing glory unto God, 
we give it to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost. It is ‘the token of a true and 
sound understanding,’ for matter of doctrine about 


156. How does he vindicate our use of the Gloria Patri 
from considerations both of its intrinsic fitness, and of its 
antiquity? 
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the Trinity, when i. in ministering baptism, and 
ii. making confession, and iii. giving glory, there 
is a conjunction of all three, and no one of the 
three is severed from the other two. Against the 
Arians affirming the Father to be greater than the 
Son in honour, excellency, dignity, majesty, this 
form and manner of glorifying God was not at that 
time first begun, but received long before, and 
alleged at that time as an argument for the truth. 
“Tf there be that inequality which they affirm, 
then do we every day blaspheme God, when in 
thanksgivings and offerings of sacrifice we acknow- 
ledge those things common to the Father and the 
Son.” Phebadius contra Adrian. 

157. The Arians therefore, perceiving how this pre- 
judiced their cause, altered the Hymn of Glory, whereon 
ensued in the Church of Antioch, about 349 a.D. the jar 
mentioned by Theodoret and Sozomen; ‘“‘In their quires 
while they praised God together as the manner was, at the 
end of the psalms which they sung......... they glorified 
some the Father, au? the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
some the Father by the Son in the Spirit ; the one sort 
thereby declaring themselves to embrace the Son’s equality 
with the Father as the council of Nice had defined; the 
other sort against the council of Nice his inequality...... 
This new devised form seems first to have sprung from 
a frivolous and false surmise, that because the Apostle hath 
said, ‘‘ One God of whom, one Lord by whom, one Spirit in 
whom.” (1 Cor. viii. 6: 1 Cor. xii. 8, 4, 13,) his different 
manner of speech argues a different nature and being in 
them of whom he speaks. But in truth that very form 
which the Arians then used saving that they chose it for a 
special mark of recognizance, and secretly gave it a sinister 
construction hath not otherwise any the least impiety. 


157. Give some account of the variation introduced by 
Arians in the form of the Gloria Patri. Shew why only 
such a variation was objectionable. Notice St. Basil’s 
various practice in this respect, and the trouble in which it 
involved him: what ig hence to be observed as to ancient 
feeling concerning the matter now in question, as contrasted 
with that of the adversaries ? 
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For though, if we respect God’s glory within itself, it be the 
equal right and possession of all three, and that without 
any odds, any difference; yet touching i. His manifestation 
thereof unto us, and ii. owr perpetual acknowledgment there- 
of unto Him, doth not every tongue confess, i, that the 
brightness of His glory hath spread itself throughout the 
world by the ministry of His only-begotten Son, and is in 
the manifold graces of the Spirit every way marvellous, 
Again, ii. that whatsoever we do to his glory, is done in 
the power of the Holy Ghost, and made acceptable by the 
merit and meditation of Jesus Christ? So that glory to 
the Father’ and the Son, or glory to the Father, by the 
Son, saving where evil minds pervert holy things, are not 
else the voices of error and schism, but of sound and 
sincere religion. It has been the custom of the Church 
of Christ to end sometimes prayers, and sermons always, 
with words of glory; wherein, as long as the blessed D'rinity 
had due honour, and till Arianism had made it a matter of 
great subtility of wit to be a sound believing Christian, men 
were not curious what syllables or particles of speech they 
used. On which confidence notwithstanding when St. Basil 
began to practice like indifferency, and to conclude public 
prayers, glorifying sometimes the Father with the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, sometime the Father by the Son im the 
Spirit, whereas long custom had inured them to the former 
kind alone, whereby the later was strange in their ears;— 
this needless experiment brought afterwards on him a 
necessary and painful labour of excusing himself:......... It 
was thought in (even) him an unpardonable offence to -alter 
any thing; in us as intolerable to suffer any thing to remain 
unaltered. 

158. 13. A. B. The very Creed of St. Athanasius, 
and that sacred Hymn of Glory, than which nothing 
sounds more heavenly in the ears of faithful men, 
are now reckoned as superfluities which must be 
pared away...‘ Those flames of Arianism,” they say 
“are quenched, which were the cause why the 
Church devised in such sort to confess and praise 
the glorious deity of the Son of God. Since then 


the sore is whole, why retain we the plaster? When 


158. How does Hooker confute the adversaries’ op- 
position (how grounded /—see here and par. 155—) to 
retaining the use of the Athanasian Creed and the Gloria 
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the cause why any thing was ordained ceases, the 
thing should cease with it; that the Church being 
eased of unprofitable labours needful offices may the 
better be attended.”—Amsw. (i) [Even as to their 
own representation; ] Few things are so restrained 
to any one end that they should become utterly 
frustrate on its extinction. (@) Wisdom may have 
framed one thing to serve divers ends, of which ends 
any one may be sufficient cause for continuance, 
though the rest have ceased; (even as the tongue, 
given for sfeech, is not idlé in dvmé persons, because 
serving aso for fasfe), () If time have worn out, 
or any other mean quite taken away what was first 
intended, uses not thought upon before may after- 
wards spring up, and be reasonable causes of retain- 
ing what was instituted on other considerations. (c) 
Sometimes a thing becomes unnecessary in itself as 
to its whole direct end appears convenient to be still 
held, lest because of its coherence with somewhat 
most necessary, the removal of the one should 
endamage the other; (so men who have lost 
possibility of sight keep still their eyes).—-(ii) As to 
the actual state of the case,](@) As for the two 
branches of our present question, Arianism was 
indeed some occasion of the one, but a cause of neither 
much less the only entire cause of both. For, i. 
thouezh conflict with Arians brought forth the 
occasion of writing that Creed which long after was 
made a part of the church liturgy, as il. hymns 
and sentences of glory were apart thereof Jefore; — 
yet cause sufficient there is why both should remain 
in use, i. the one as a most divine explication of the 


Patri, by arguments both (1) on supposition of the correct- 
ness of their representation of certain premises, and also 
(2) in relation to the real state of the case with respect to 
the things objected to? (In what—see nute—does the par- 
ticular value of the Athanasian Creed consist?) 
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chief articles of our Christian belief, ii. the other 
as a heavenly acclamation of joyful applause to his 
praises in whom we believe;—neither unworthy 
to be heard in the Church of Christ, whether 
Arianism live or die. (2) Against which poison 
likewise if we think that the Church at this day 
needs not those ancient preservatives which ages 


before us were so glad to use, we deceive ourselves 
greatly. [Hooker appeals to the experience of those who 
live where the blasphemies of Arians, &c. ‘‘are renewed by 
them who: hatch their heresy have chosen those churches as 
fittest nests, where Athanasius’ Creed* is not heard......”’] 


§. 43.] 159. 14....... We may not take it ill to be 
admonished what special duties of thankfulness we 
owe to our merciful God......But that to every 
petition we make for things needful there should 
be some answerable sentence of thanks provided 
particularly to follow such requests obtained either 
(i) is not so requisite as they pretend; or (ii) if it be, 
(a) Why have they not in such order framed their 


159, To the adversaries’ objection concerning our want 
of Thanksgivings corresponding to our petitions, how does 


*“The particular value of this Creed consists in this, 
that it guards the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incar- 
nation against the various heretical subtilities by which it 
has been explained away: and although it may be argued, 
that most of these heresies are ancient, and therefore out 
of date, it is far from being true, that they may never recut. 
Arianism, Sabellianism, Apollinarianism, against which it 
seems chiefly to have been directed, have all been revived in 
late times; even Nestorian and Eutychian doctrines, which 
the creed, as it were, anticipates and condemns, have been 
more or less approved in our days. And, although none of 
these errors were openly professed; yet the loose way in 
which many modern writers on theology often express 
themselves, requires to be restrained by something like the 
creed in question, which by its accurate language, is 
calculated to produce accuracy of thought.” Bp. Browne, 
Expos. Art, VU. G. 
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own Book of Common Prayer? (4) Why hath our 
Saviour taught us a form of prayer containing 
so many petitions of those things which we want, 
and not delivered in like sort as many several 
forms of thanksgiving to serve when any such 
Concerning the bless- 


life to come, there is great cause [indeed] why 
we should delight more i. in giving thanks, than 
ii. in making reguests; inasmuch as li, the one has 
pensiveness and fear, i. the other always joy an- 
nexed; ii, the one belongs to them that seek, i. 
the other to them that have found happiness......: 
Yet, (i) because there are so many graces which 
we continually need, and must continually sue for, 
graces always in bestowing, yet never to be fully 
had in this life; and therefore endless thanks must 
begin in a state which brings full and final satis- 
faction of all such desires: (ii) because... ..i. the 
gifts of God are so diversely bestowed that it 
seldom appears what all receive, [whereas] ii. what 
all need seldom lies hid;—{therefore] we are not 
to marvel though the Church offener concur in 
suits than in thanks to God for particular berefits. 
160. Nevertheless lest God should be any way 
unglorified, the greatest part of our daily service, 
they know consists, according to the Apostle’s 
rule, (Efh. v. 9; Col. iii. 16) in much variety of 
Psalms and Hymns, only that out of so plentiful 
a treasure there might be for every man’s heart to 
choose out his own sacrifice, and offer what fits 
best the often occasions which any several either 
party or congregation may seem to have. They 


Hooker first reply by negative and positive arguments? 
160. What provision does he show to have been actually 
made by us in the matter of Thanksgiving? And what 
argumentum ad hominem does he here take occasion to apply 
to the adversaries? 
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that.;.... complain of our reading and singing so 
many psalms for so good an end, that find fault 
with our store should of all men be least willing 
to reprove our scarcity of thanksgivings. 

161. B. But because peradventure they see it 
is not generally either fit or possible that churches 
should frame thanksgivings answerable to each 
petition, they somewhat restrict their censure; 
“there are no forms. of thanksgiving,” they say 
“for release of those common calamities from which 
we have petitions to be delivered.” ““rhere are 
Prayers set forth to be said in...... plague, famine, 
d&c. and indeed so it ought to be by the Word of 
God. But as such Prayers are needful,......so 
there ought to be as necessary prayers of thanks- 
giving, when we have received...what we asked” 
AnswfIn such case]...what should we render to 
-God for his blessings universally, sensibly, and 
extraordinarily bestowed? A prayer of three or 
four lines inserted into some part of our church 
diturgy? No, we are not persuaded that...... the 
-Church - can discharge in manner convenient, a 
‘work of so great importance by fore-ordaining 
some: short collect wherein briefly to return thanks. 
-Our- custom therefore on so great occasions is 
by public authority to appoint throughout all 
-churches, forms as well of supplication as -of 
thanksgiving, the preparations and intended com- 
‘plements whereof may much more effectually stir 
up men’s minds than if only there should be added 
-to the» Book ‘of Prayer what they require.*— 
B. But-we err in thinking that they [actually] require 


161. Under what form of limitation do they propound 


*The subject-matter however of the objection here 
- considered has been removed by the insertion of thank- 
givings in the liturgy, in the reign of James I. (‘The 
-general Thanksgiving being also added in the reign of 
Charles II.) G, ; 
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any such matter. - For though their works [as before given 
to our understanding be very plain,......yet all this they 
mean only on “‘ supposition, if express prayers” against so 
many earthly miseries were convenient, that then indeed as 
niany express and particular thanksgivings should be like- 
wise necessary. Since then we know that they hold the 
one [z.e. express prayers] superfluous, they would not have 
it so understood as though their minds [really] were that 
any such addition to the book is needful, whatsoever they 
say is for argument’s sake concerning this pretended 
detect. The truth is, they are no way resolved...... more 
than only that...they must be opposite. 

$.44.] 162. 15. The last supposed fault con- 
cerns some few things the very a¢fer whereof is 
thought to be much amiss. [See the particular 


objections at the beginning of the next five §§] 


§. 45.] 163. 16. Objection: The words, ‘‘when 
Thou has overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 
didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” 
(Te Deum,) countenance the error of those who 
think that the faithful which departed this life 
before the coming of Christ, were never till then 
made partakers of joy, but remained all in the place 
which they termed the “Lake of the Fathers” 
[Limbus Patrum\—Answ. The heavenly kingdom 
...Christ hath ‘‘ opened ” to the world in such sort, 
that as none can possibly without Him attain 
salvation, by him “‘all that believe” are saved. Now 
the end of whatsoever he did or suffered was to 
open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which 
our iniquities had “shut up.” But because by ascend- 
inga/fter the sharpness of death was overcome, he took 


their censure ? How does Hooker in reply represent and 
vindicate our practice? (How does the case now stand 
as to the subject-matter of the objection here considered? 
How exposing their inconsistency, does he show that their 
just-noted statement is on their part intendel, in fact, 
as merely hypothetical? 162, What is the last class of 
faults alleged by the adversaries against our Liturgy? 163. 
What is their objection to the words. ‘‘ When Thou hadst 
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the very local possession of glory, and that to the 
use ofall that are his, as he had witnessed, Fohn 
xiv. 2; xvii. 24, it appears that when Christ did 
ascend, he then most liberally opened the kingdom 
of heaven, to the end that with him and by him 
all believers might reign.—In what estate the 
Fathers rested which were dead before, is not 
hereby either way determined. All we can rightly 
gather is, that as to their souls, whatsoever degree 
of happiness it pleased God to bestow on them, 
his ascension which succeeded, procured theirs, 
“and theirs concerning the body must needs be not 
‘only of, but after his, As therefore Helvidius 
(opposed by Jerome) wrongly concludes from the 
words, ‘‘ He knew her not till she had brought forth 
her first born,” that a thing denied with circum- 
stance imports an opposite affirmation when once 
that circumstance ts expired, so [conversely] it were 
a weak conclusion, if whereas we say that when 
Christ had “‘ Overcome the sharpness of death, he 
then opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers;” 
a thing thus affirmed with circumstance were taken 
as insinuating an opposite denial before that cir- 
cumstance be accomplished, and consequently that 
because...... he ‘thex opened heaven as well to 
believing Gentiles as Jews, heaven 7#// then was 
no receptacle for the souls of either. Wherefore 
be the souls of the righteous before Christ truly or 
falsely thought excluded out of heavenly joy; no 
such opinion is countenanced by what the words 
alleged before attribute to Christ’s Ascension...... 
“‘ Christ’s exaltation is our-promotion, and whither 
the glory of the head is already gone before, thither 
the hope of the body also is to follow......In Christ 
we have entered the highest of the heavens.” 


overcome the sharpness of death, &c,.”? How does Hooker 
refute it; shewing distinctively the true sense of the 
passage, and extent of its meaning ? 
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§.46.] 164. 17. Objection: The request in 
our Liturgy that we may be preserved “ from sudden 
death ” seems frivolous, because the godly should 
always be prepared to die.—Amsw. Our good or 
evil estate after death depends most on the quality 
of our lives : yet somewhat there is why a virtuous 
mind should rather wish to depart this world with 
a kind of ‘treatable’ dissolution, than to be sud- 
denly cnt off in a moment;....—Death,.... 
being of necessity a thing common, it is through the 
manifold persuasion, dispositions, and occasions, of 
men, with equal desert both of praise and dispraise, 
shunned by some, by others desired. So that 
absolutely we cannot discommend or approve, either 
willingness to live or forwardness to die.—And 
concerning the ways of death, though the choice be 
only in God’s hands,....yet doubtless in so great 
variety, our desires will, and lawfully may prefer 
one kind before another. i. Is there any virtuous 
man, though not instructed in the School of Christ, who had 
not rather end the days of this transitory life as Cyrus in 
Xenophon, or Socrates in Plato, is described, than to sink 
down as those of whom Elihu hath said Momento moriuntur ; 
Job xxxiv. 20. ii. But let us who know what it is to die as 
Absalom, or Ananias and Sapphira died, beg of God that the 
patterns of our dissolution may be Jacob, Moses, Joshua, 
David; who leisurely ending their days in peace, prayed 
for the mercies of God on their posterity, memorably coa- 
soled the hearts of the nearest to them, strengthened men in 
the fear of God;...... in sum, taught the world no less 
virtuously how to die than they had before how to live. -- 
To such as judge things [merely] according to the 
sense of natural men, suddenness because it 
shortens their grief, should in reason be most accept- 
able....Commonly therefore it is for virtuous 
considerations that wisdom so far prevails with men 
‘as to make them desirous of deliberate death,.... 


164. How do the adversaries object to our petition 
to be preserved from sudden death? How does Hooker 
refute them? shewing why such a petition may lawfully 


K 
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(1) (a) That the soul may have time to call itself to 
a just account of all things past, whereby a. repent- 
ance is perfected, 8. there is wherein to exercise 
patience, y. the joys of the kingdom of heaven 
have leisure to present themselves, 6. the pleasures 
of sin and this world’s vanities are impartially 
judged, «. charity is free advisedly to choose the soil 
wherein her last fruit may most faithfully be 
bestowed, ¢. the mind is at liberty for due disposi- 
tion of worldly things, which it can never afterwards 
alter, and (4) because the nearer we draw to God, 
the more we are often enlighténed with the shining 
beams of his glorious presence,...... leisurable de- 
parture may in that case bring forth for the good of 
those present which may cause them ever after from 
the bottom of their hearts to pray, **O let us die 
the death of the righteous, &c.”......(2) And be- 
sides, forasmuch as death howsoever is a general 
effect of God’s wrath against sin, and suddenness 
thereof happens but to few; the world in this 
respect fears it the more as being subject to 
doubtful constructions, which as no man would 
willingly incur, so they whose happy estate after 
this life is of all men’s the most certain, should 
especially wish that no such accident in their 
death may give uucharitable minds occasion of rash, 
sinister and suspicious verdicts............ —So that 
whether we regard evil men or good, ourselves or 
others, to be preserved “from sudden death” is a 
blessing. And our prayer against it imports a desire: 
(1) that death when it comes may give us some 
convenient respite: or (2) that if God deny that, 
yet we may have wisdom to provide always before- 
hand that those evils overtake us not which death 
unexpected brings on careless men; and that though 


be made, and such preservation reasonably desired ; also in 
what respects such preservation is to be reckoned a blessing 
and the true import of our Prayer concerning it ? 
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sudden in itself, nevertheless in regard of our 
prepared minds it may not be sudden. 

§. 47.] 165. 18. Odjection. Our request that 
God would give those things which we for our 
unworthiness dare not ask “ carries with it the note 
of Popish servile fear, and savours not of that 
confidence and reverend familiarity that thechildren 
of God have, through Christ, with their Heavenly 
Father.”*—Asw,......00.00+ That which we for our 
unworthiness are afraid to crave, our prayer is 
that God for the worthiness of His Son would 
notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant...... Which of 
these words “‘carries the note of popish and servile 
fear” ?—A. Compared with other creatures of this 
inferior world man’s worth is admired. [But] 
compared with God,...‘‘Universa vanttas est omnts 
PBT, OES RMR, | Ih oco ess And therefore (1) what 
we Say of our own uuworthiness truth will doubtless 
ratify. (2) Alleged in prayer it both becometh and 
behoveth Saints: For as humility is in suitors a 
decent virtue, so the testification of it by such 
acknowledgments not only (a) argues a sound 
apprehension of God’s super-eminent majesty, but 
also, (4) offers him a kind of pledge for security 
against our unthankfulness, which always springs 
from either i, 7g”orance, when we know not the 
author from whom our good comes; ii.dzssimu/ation, 
when our hands are more open than our eyes on 


165. How do they object to our prayer that what 
we for our unworthiness dave not ask God would grant for 
His Son’s sake? How in answer does Hooker shew the 
propriety and utility of our acknowledgment of unworthi- 


* «There are two collects against which this charge is 
brought by Cartwright ; the first that for the 12th Sunday 
after Trinity, which before the last review ended as follows : 
““siving us that, that our prayer dare not presume to ask : 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The other...[one of those 
‘to be said after the Offertory, when there is no Communion ; 
&c,’ remains unaltered...... ” Keble; Editorial note, 
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what we receive ; iii. d77de, when we think ourselves 
worthy of what mere grace bestows: prayer, 
therefore to abate so vain imaginations with the 
true conceit of unworthiness, is rather to prevent 
than commit a fault. (It being [then] no error 
thus to think, no fault thus to speak of ourselves 
when we pray,) (3) Is it a fault that the considera- 
tion of our unworthiness makes us fearful to open 
our mouths by way of suit ? [Hooker instances the 
reverence paid to Job in his prosperity by men who 
feared him for his authority’s sake; od. xxix. 8 ; 
and the hesitation of Elihu to speak before his 
(mere) elders; from these commendable examples 
a modest dread in those who respected superiors, 
(their fellow-men) as superiors justifying (it seems ; 
a fortiorz) the Publican’s standing afar off; the 
craving for distance made in humility and fear, 
by Peter to Christ; and, accordingly, concluding, ] 
that being to stand, to speak, to sue in the 
presence of so great majesty, we are afraid, let no 
man blame us.—-B. Yet, because to fly altogether 
from God, to despair of obtaining, being unworthy, 
any thing at His hands, and under that pretence to 
cease from prayers as bootless, were injurious to 
Him, pernicious to us; even what we tremble to 
do we do, we ask those things which we dare not 
ask. The knowledge of our unworthiness is ii. 
not without belief in the merits of Christ. i. With 
that true fear caused by the one is coupled ii. true 
boldness and encouragement drawn from the other. 
stseies O happy mixture.......i. neither boldness can 
make us presume, as long as we are kept under 
with the sense of our wretchedness ; nor, ii. fear 
tyrannize over us while we trust in the mercy of God 
through Christ Jesus...... 


ness? (To what example does he refer in illustration ?) 
How, similarly, the duty and benefit of our yet venturing— 
especially in connection with such acknowledgment—to 
make our petition, trusting in the merits of Christ ? 
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S$. 48.] 166. 19. Touching our request to be 
evermore defended from all adversity, they object 
that we ought not to ask this of God, because 
for it “there is no promise in Scripture ;” and 
therefore “It is no prayer of faith, or of the which 
we can assure ourselves that we shall obtain it.”— 
Ans. [—remaining pars of §.—]: 

TG7.-.c-- Every good and holy desire, though it 
lack the form, hath in itself the substance 
and with God the force of a prayer. Petitionary 
prayer belongs only to such as are in themselves 
impotent, and need relief from others. We thereby 
declare to God what our own desire is that He by 
His power should effect. It presupposes therefore 
in us, (1) the want of what we pray for; (2) a 
feeling of that want: (3) an earnest willingness 
of mind to be eased therein ; (4) a declaration of 
this desire in the sight of God, not as if He should 
be otherwise ignorant of our necessities, but because 
we thus shew i. we honour Him as our God, and ii. 
are verily persuaded that no good thing can come 
to pass which He by His omnipotent power effecteth 
not. 

168. Now, because no man’s prayer is accept- 
able whose person is odious, neither any man’s 
person gracious without faith, it is of necessity 
required that they who pray do believe, (The 
prayers which our Saviour made were for His own 
worthiness accepted ; ours on this condition only, 
that they be joined with belief in Christ.)}—The 
prayers of the just are accepted always; but not 
always those things granted for which they pray. 
For in prayer zf fazth and assurance to obtain 


166. How do they object to our prayer for deliverance 
from all adversity? In answer: 167. How does Hooker 
[preliminary] speak of what may be comprehended in the 
general notion of prayer? and how of Petitionary prayer 
in particular? 168. Why is faith necessary to the accepta 
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were doth one and the same thing, since the effect 
of not obtaining is a plain testimony that they who 
pray were not sure they should obtain, it would 
follow that their prayer being without certainty 
of the event, was also made to God without faith, 
and consequently that God abhorred it :—absurd 
to be thought of, so many prayérs of saints as we 
find have failed in particular requests! Whatsoever 
His faithful people rightly ask, doubtless (a) they 
shall receive, so far as may stand i. with the glory 
of God, and ii. their own everlasting good, to 
either of which no virtuous man would seek or 
desire to obtain anything prejudicial; and there- 
fore what our Lord in the prayer of His agony 
did express, we in petitions of like nature 
always imply, “ Pater, sz possibile est, \f it may 
stand with Thy will:”’ (4) or if not, but that 
there be secret causes wherefore what we pray for 
is denied us, yet the prayer itself is a pleasing 
sacrifice to God, who bole accepts and rewards it 
some other way...... 

169. To think we aan pray to God for nothing 
but what He hath promised in Holy Scripture 
we Shall obtain, is perhaps an error. For of prayer 
there are fwo uses: (1) [to which oly the 
adversaries would erroneously restrict it]. It serves 
as a mean to Procure those things which God 
hath promised to grant when we ask; (2) It serves 
as a mean to express our /aw/ul desires also towards 
that, which whether we shall have or no we know not 
till we see the event...... (1) To pray for that which 


bleness of prayer ? How does it appear that Faith and Assur- 
ance to obtain are not identical ¢ The prayers of the just are 
always accepted : shew that this is true, whether the actual 
things for which they pray be granted (—notice the restric- 
tion under which such grant is to be expected —) or not. 
169. Is it unlawful to pray for any thing except what has 
been expressly promised in Scripture? What ¢wo uses of 
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is manifestly impossible in itself, (or unholy or 
unseemly,) the rules of religion do not permit : 
whereas, (2) when things of their own nature 
(lawful, but) contingent and mutable are by the 
secret determination of God appointed one way, 
though we the other way make our prayers, and 
consequently ask those things which are dy ¢hzs 
supposition impossible, we notwithstanding do not 
hereby in prayer transgress our lawful bounds. 

170. Christ (as #an—it were absurd for Him 
to’ pray as the only-begotten Son of God—) made 
petitions to God : (1") Some things he knew should 
come to pass and notwithstanding prayed for them, 
because He also knew that the necessary means to 
effect them were His prayers; compare ‘‘ Ask of 
Mercer 9 Ps: 8 and’ “‘Mather..20... glorify thy 
Son, &c.” FYohn xvii. 1, 2—(2") But had Christ the 
like promise concerning the effect of every par- 
ticular for which he prayed? That which was not 
effected could not be promised. And we know in 
what sort He prayed for removal of that bitter 
cup, which cup He tasted, notwithstanding His 
prayer. (Matt. xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 36; Luke 
XXII. 42.) 

171. To shift off this example, they answer :—‘‘ That 
as other children of God, so Christ had promise of deliver- 
ance as far as the glory of God......would suffer.” Answ. 
We ourselves have also in that sort God’s promise to be 
evermore delivered from all adversity ; ‘‘The man whose 
delight is in the Law of God, whatsoever he doeth it shall 
prosper ¢” Psal, i. 3... ‘ Whosoever putteth his trust in the 
Lord mercy embraceth him on every side.” Psa/, xxxii. 10. 
mercy which permitteth not ‘the great water-floods ” 


prayer are there ? and how, consistently with the one or the 
other, may our prayer be framed? 170. In reference to 
such two uses, what two kinds of petitions did our Saviour 
(as man) make to God? Give an instance of the former ; 
and also [a memorable one, the chief subject of the remainder 
of this §.] of the latter. 171. What three different answers 
have the adversaries employed to elude our application of 
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even to ‘‘ come near ; v. 7. (see also Deut. xxx. 9; vii. 15.) 
—(2) Christ’s prayer concerning but one calamity, we may 
not pray for deliverance out of all, even though praying 
with the same exception that He did: for prayer ought only 
to be made for deliverance “from this or that particular 
adversity, whereof we know not, but upon the event, what 
the pleasure of God is.”—Answ. This quite overthrows that 
other principle wherein they require to every prayer which 
is of faith an assurance to obtain what we pray for :......... 
Now [according to this rule] we may faithfully pray for 
what we cannot assuredly presume that God will grant. - 
(Seeing neither of these two answers will serve, they say) 
(3) To pray in such sort is but misspent labour, because God 
already hath revealed His will as to this request, and we 
know that it is denied before we make it,--Answ. Which 
(a) neither is true, and (b) if it were, was Christ ignorant 
what God had determined touching those things which 
Himself should suffer? i. To say ‘‘He knew not what 
weight of sufferances His heavenly Father had measured 
unto Him,” (T.C.) is somewhat hard—against the express 
words of Scripture, ‘‘ He knew all things that should come 
upon Him ;” John xviii. 4.—, ii, harder, (—less credible if 
any thing may be of less credit than what Scripture itself 
gainsays—) that though ‘‘He knew them,” yet for the 
present time ‘‘they were forgotten though the force of those 
unspeakable pangs, which He then was in:’— ...... [For] ..... 
the weaker His conceit had been touching what He was to 
suffer the more it must then have helped to mitigate His 
anguish: whereas His anguish was then at the very highest 
possible ; which argues His deep apprehension of every cir- 
cumstance which could augment heaviness above all things 
the resolute determination of God and His own unchange- 
able purpose, which He at that time could not forget. 

172. To what intent then [connect this with, 
also, end of par. 170.| was His prayer, which 
plainly testifies so great willingness to avoid death? 
Will, whether in God or man, belongs to the zature 


this example? And how does Hooker refute them? In 
connection with the last of their answers, how does he 
disprove the supposition of Christ's ignorance of forgetful- 
ness of the full weight of what was coming on Him? 
172. How does he state the case concerning Wil, as 
belonging to what? And how, accordingly, concerning the 
existence of one will in God, and two wills in Christ ? 
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of both. The zafure therefore of God being ove, 
there are o¢ in God divers wills, though the God- 
head be in divers persons, because the power of 
willing is a matural, not a personal propriety : 
contrariwise, the Person of Christ being but one, 
there are in Aim two wills, because two natures, 
the nature of God and the nature of man, doth 
implying this power. So that in Christ there is a 
divine and there is a human will, otherwise He 
~ were not both God and man. (Hereon the Mo- 
nothelites were condemned as heretics, for holding 
that Christ had but one will.) The operations of 
our Saviour’s human will were all subject to the 
will of God, and framed according to His law; 
“T desire to do Thy will O God, &c.;” Psa/. xl. 8. 
—Now as man’s will so the wé// of Christ hath two 
several Azzds of operation, (1) the one zatural or 
necessary, whereby it szwply i. desires whatsoever 
is good 7m zfself, and 11. shuns whatsoever is hurt- 
ful ; (2) the other deliberate, when we embrace 
things as good, éecause understanding judges them 
good to that end which we simply desire. (Thus 
(1) in itself we desire health, (2) physic only for 
health’s sake.) And in //zs sort special reason 
often causes the will to prefer one good thing to 
another, to forego meaner for the attainment of 
higher desires, as did Christ.—These different in- 
clinations of the will considered, the reason is easy 
how in Christ might grow desires seeming, but zo¢ 
indeed opposite, (a) either the one of them to the 
other, or (4) either of them to the will of God. 
For let the manner of his speech be weighed, 
“My soul is now troubled, and what shall I say? 
Father save me out of this hour. But yet for this 
very cause I am come into this hour;” ¥o/7 xii. 27. 
Before Him were presented in that fearful hour 


What two several kinds of operation has man’s will? Apply 
the distinction to the different desires in Christ’s human 
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two contrary objects (the like whereto in force and 
efficacy were never so presented but to Him); 
A. on the one side, a. God’s wrath towards man- 
kind as yet unappeased, f. death as yet in full 
strength, y. hell as yet never mastered by any 
that came within its bounds, 6. somewhat also 
peradventure beyond the wit of man to find out, 
e. finally, Himself left* alone to enter into conflict 
with all these: B. on the other side, a’. a world 
to be saved by one, a. a pacification of wrath 
through the dignity of that sacrifice which should 
be offered, and 8. a conquest over death through 
the power of that Deity which would not suffer 
the tabernacle thereof to see corruption, and y. an 
utter disappointment of all the forces of in- 
fernal powers, through the purity of that soul 
which they should have in their hands and not be 
able to touch. Let no man marvel that in this 
case the soul of Christ was much troubled, For 
what could such apprehensions breed but inex- 
plicable passions of mind, desires abhorring what 
they embrace, and embracing what they abhor ?...... 
Whereas therefore we find in God a will resolved 
that Christ should suffer: and in the Awan will 
of Christ two actual desires, the one avoiding, and 
the other accepting death ; (a) is that desire which 
first declareth itself by prayer against that where- 
with he concludeth prayer or (@) either of them 
against His mind (God’s) to whom prayer in this case 


will on the occasion considered. How does Hooker describe 
the two contrary objects then presented to Christ’s view ? 
and how (briefly) there working on Him? Shew that the 
two actual desires then in Christ’s human will were neither 
repugnantly opposite to each other, nor opposite to the will 
of God. 


* «Sic ergo dereliquit [divinitas humanitatem] ut non 
adjuvaret, sed non dereliquit ut recederet,” Hug. de Sacram. 
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seeketh ? (a) (As the uaderstanding does not cross 
itself a. by conceiving az to be just and unjust, 
when it means #of the same man, nor f. by 
imagining the same man learned and unlearned, if 
learned in one skill, and in another kind of learning 
Unsktilful :...... so) the w7z// about ome and the same 
thing may in contrary respects have contrary tn- 
clinations and that without contrariety...... Consider 
death 27 ztse/f, and nature teaches Christ to shuz 
it: consider death as a mean to procure the sa/va- 
tion of the world, and mercy works in Christ all 
willingness towards it: therefore in these two 
desires is no repugnant opposition. (4) Again, 
compare them with the will of God, the former 
desire (there can be no question about the other) 
which wishes deliverance from death is not opposite 
to the will of God. His will [indeed] was that 
Christ should suffer the pains of death: Not so 
[however] His will as if the torment of innocency 
in itself pleased Him, but, in regard of the exd 
whereto it was necessary that Christ should suffer. 
The death of Christ zz ztse/f therefore God willeth 
not, which to the ezd that we might thereby obtain 
life He both alloweth and appointeth. In like 
manner Christ endureth wzl/ingly to that purpose 
those grievous pains, which szmply not to have 
shunned had been against nature, consequently 


against God. 

173. J take it therefore to be an error that Christ either 
knew not, or had forgotten, what He was to suffer, an error 
arising from an over-restrained consideration of prayer, 
as though (1) its only lawful use were as a mean whereby 
the will resolves to seek what the understanding knows 
it shall obtain; whereas in truth (2) prayers both ours are 


173, Whence arises the error of supposing that Christ 
either knew not, or forgot, what He was to suffer?’ 
Sum up what we learn, as to the present question, from His 
example, 
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and Christ’s were, sometime a presentation of mere desires. 
[see far. 169.| We are therefore taught by His 
example, that......... nature will desire deliverance 
from oppressive burdens ; that the contrary deter- 
mination of God is often agazust the effect of this 
desire, yet ot against the affection itself, because 
it is naturally in us; that in such case our prayers 
cannot serve as means to obtain what we desire; 
yet that they are to God most acceptable sacrifices, 
because they testify we desire nothing but at His 
hands, and contentedly submit our desires to His 
will; and in general they are not repugnant to the 
natural will of God, which wisheth to His crea- 
tures all happiness, though perhaps for some sfectal 
cause in our own particular a contrary determina- 
tion have seemed more convenient; finally, that 
thus to propose our desires which cannot take such 
effects as we specify, shall notwithstanding ofher- 
wise procure us His heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent to 
comfort Him. And according to this example, we 
are not afraid to present to God our Prayers for 
those things which we 4uow not certainly that He 
will perform to us. 

174. (‘‘ We may not pray in this life to be free 
from all sin, because we must always pray ‘ For- 
give us our sins.” T.C.—Amsw. St Paul, though 
knowing that we must so pray, that no man 
lives who sins not, yet prayed for the Church 
of Corinth, that they might sof do any evil; 
2. Cor. xiii. 7. It is our frazlty that in many things 
we all do amiss, but a virtue that we would do amiss 
in nothing ; and a testimony of that virtue when we 
pray that whatsoever occasion of sin offer, we may 


174. How does T.C. argue for the unlawfulness of 
praying in this life to be free from all sin? How in reply, 
does Hooker shew why, and in what sense, such prayer is 
rightly made ? 
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be strengthened to withstand it. They pray in 
vain to have sin pardoned who seek not also to 
prevent...... even every particular sin by prayer 
against all sins...... For though we cannot be free 
from all sin collectively so that no part thereof shall 
be found inherent in us, yet @strtbutively, all 
grievous actual offences as they offer themselves 
one by one both may and ought to be avoided. So 
that in this sense to be preserved from all sin is 
not impossible. 

175. Finally, Adversity (—a term usually ap- 
plied not to small hindrances to welfare in this 
world, but to notable afflictions, &c.—) has in it 
divers circumstances, the mind sundry faculties to 
apprehend them...... Different contemplations of ad- 
versity work for the most part their answerable 
effects. (1) Adversity, either (2) apprehended by 
sense as a thing grievous to nature ; or (4) conceived 
by reason as a snare, an occasion of many men’s 
falling from God, a sequel of God’s indignation and 
wrath, a thing which Satan desires: Aus considered 
i. being present causes sorrow, ii. being imminent, 
fear. (2) For moderation of which two affections, 
the Scripture much alleges contrary fruits which 
affliction likewise has, whensoever it falls on them 
that are tractable, the grace of God’s Holy Spirit 
coneurring therewith.—But a. when St, Paul teaches “ that 
every one which will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution,” 2 Tim. iii. 12, and ‘“‘ by many tribulations we 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” or a’. when 
St. James exhorts to “account it a matter of exceeding 
joy when we fall into divers temptations ;”’ Jam. i. 2, 3, 
because ‘‘ by the trial of faith patience is brought forth ;” 
—did they mean to frustrate our Lord’s admonition, 


175. What is to be observed as to the different aspects 
under which Adversity (—how, distinctively, is this term 
usually applied ?—) is to be considered? and as to its 
different, answerable effects? In opposition to erroneous 
notions shew (quoting requisite texts) that it is lawful to 


L 
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“* Pray that ye enter not into temptation?” £6. When Him- 
self pronounces them blessed that for His name’s sake 
should be subject to all kinds of ignominy, was it His 
purpose that no man should ever pray with David, ‘‘ Lord 
remove from me shame and contempt?” Psal. exix. 22.— 
“Tn those tribulations (saith Augustine) which may hurt 
as well as profit, we must say with the Apostle, what we 
should ask as we ought we know not; yet because they are 
grievous,...... we pray according to the original desire of the 
will of man that God would turn them away from us, yet 
asies if he remove them not, not therefore imagining our- 
selves in His sight despised, but rather with. godly suffer- 
ance of evils expecting greater good at His merciful 
hands. For thus is virtue in weakness perfected.”— 
Prosperity in regard of our corrupt inclination to abuse 
the blessings of Almighty God, proves for the most part 
dangerous to the souls of mien...:—yet eyen as zs ill 
effects though common, bar not the hearty prayers 
whereby most virtuous minds wish prosperity always 
where they love, because they consider this in itself a 
thing naturally desired ; so [conversely], because all 
adversity is zaturally grievous, (as the Apostle 
granteth,) what should hinder to pray against 
it, though the providence of God turn it often 
to the great good of many men? Such prayers 
of the Church to be delivered from all adversity 
are no more repugnant to any reasonable disposition 
of men’s minds towards death, much less to the 
patience and contentment of saints,......than our 
Lord’s own prayer before His passion was re- 
pugnant to His most gracious resolution to die 
for the sins of the world. 


§. 49.] 176. 20. In entreating for mercy 
towards all, i. we declare that affection wherewith 


pray for deliverance from persecution (and from ignominy). 
How does Hooker illustrate the matter in hand from Augus- 
tine 2 How from the practice of good men in praying for 
prosperity ? How does he state briefly, in reference to the 
example of Christ, the lawfulness of our prayers against 
adversity? 176. Against our prayer for mercy towards 
all men (—how, peculiarly; commended by Hooker /—) 
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Christian charity thirsts after the good of the whole 
world, ii. we discharge that duty which the 
Apostle himself imposes on the Church of Christ, 
(1 Zim. ii. 3.,) as a service according to God’s 
heart, whose desire is “to have all men saved” ; ili. a 
work most suitable to His purpose, who gave Him- 
self to be the price of redemption for all ; iv. and 
a forcible mean to procure the conversion of all 
such as are not yet acquainted with the mysteries 
of saving truth._—Odyection. Against it, there is 
but the bare show of this one impediment, that a// 
men’s salvation and many men’s eternal condemna- 
tion are things the one vepuguant to the other, 
that both cannot be brought to pass ; and we know 
there are vessels of wrath to whom God will never 
extend mercy, and therefore that w¢t/ingly we ask 
an impossible thing to be had. 

177. Answ. As life and death are matters of 
mere uuderstanding or knowledge, all men’s sal- 
vation and some men's eternal perdition are [indeed] 
necessarily repugnant. In the knowledge both of 
God and man this is certain, that life and death 
have divided between them the whole of mankind. 
What portion either hath, God knoweth; us He 
hath not enabled to comprehend, and therefore hath 
not permitted to search in particular who are in- 
fallibly heirs of His kingdom, who cast-aways. 
Howbeit concerning the state of a// men with whom 
we live [z.e. all mankind living contemptuously with 
us] (for of them only our prayers are meant) we may 
always presume, that i. as far as we have power 
to discern what others are, and il. as far as any 
duty of ours depends on the notice of their con- 
dition in respect of God, the safest axioms for 


what only objection is alleged? 177. In answer, how does 
Hooker shew that notwithstanding our mere knowledge 
that life and death have divided between them the whole of 
mankind, it is yet fit for us to pray for all men (how here 
understanding ‘a7 men ?) 
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charity to rest on, are these; “‘ He which Jde/ieveth 
already is,” and “he which Jdelzeveth not as yet 
may be, the child of God.” It becomes not us 
“ during life altogether to condemn any man, since 
(for anything we know) there is hope of every man’s 
forgiveness, the possibility of whose repentance is 
not yet cut off by death.” Sidon Afol. And there- 
fore charity which “hopeth all things,” prayeth 
also for all men. 

TSg eis: For us there is cause sufficient in a// 
men—4ée they what they may inwardly in the sight 
of God whereon to ground our prayers in their 
behalf. For whatsoever the mind of man appre- 
hends as good, the will of charity is to have it 
enlarged to the utmost, that all may enjoy it...... 
Our prayers for all men include both (1) them that 
shall find mercy, and (2) them also that shall find 
none. (1) For them that shall, no man will doubt 
but our prayers are both i. accepted and ii. granted. 
(2) Touching them for whom we crave that mercy 
which is not to be obtained, let us not think that 
our Saviour did misinstruct His disciples, willing 
them to pray for the peace even of such as should 
be incapable of it ; (AZa7/¢. x. 11, 12) or that the 
prayers of Jeremiah ‘(xv. 1) offended God because 
He denied favour to them for whom supplication 
was made...... Such suits God i. accepts in that they 
are conformable to His general inclination, which 
is that all men might be saved, ii. yet a/ways He 
grants them of, because in Him is sometimes a 
more private occastoned will, which determines the 
contrary. So that the other being the rule of our 
actions and not this, our request for things op- 
postte to this will of God are not therefore the less 


178. What does he observe as to the reception of such 
prayers in the cases, respectively, of those who shall, and of 
those who shall not, find merey? and how shew that even 
in this latter case such prayers are acceptable to God ? 
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gracious in His sight.——...... As the body is 
subject to the will of man, so man’s will to the will 
of God; for so it behoveth that the better should 
guide and command the worse. But because the 
subjection of the body to the will is by natural 
necessity, of the will to God voluntary: we need 
direction how our wills may be rightly conformed 
to His, which is not done by willing always the 
self-same thing that God intends. (e.g. It may 
chance that his purpose is sometime the speedy 
death of them whose long continuance in life if we 
should not wish we were unnatural.) When the 
object therefore of our desires is (as in this case) 
a. a thing both good of itself, and not forbidden 
of God ; 8. when the end for which we desire it is 
virtuous and holy; y. when charity is the root of 
our affection towards it; 5, piety is what we do 
in declaring our desires by prayer; yea, e. since 
to pray for all men living is but to shew the 
same affection which towards every of them Christ 
hath borne, who, knowing only as God who are 
His, did as man taste death for the good of all 
men :—surely to ¢haf will of God which is the 
known rule of all our actions, we do not herein 
oppose ourselves, though His secret determination 
haply be against us, which if we did understand, 
as we do not, yet to rest contented with what God 


will have done is as much as he requireth...... 
17E eee Nor, finally, is our church the first which hath 
been of that mind...... ““The Church every where,” saith 


Prosper (de Vocat. Gent.) “make prayers to God, 
not only for saints, and such as already in Christ are 
regenerate, but for all infidels and enemies of the cross of 
Christ, that leaving their errors they may be converted 
unto Him...... Our Lord merciful and just requires to have 
all men prayed for ; that (1) i. when we behold innumerable 


179. Notice the chief particulars of his quotation from 
Prosper in testimony of the practice of the ancient Church 
in praying for all men. 
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wultitudes drawn up from the depth of so bottomless evils, 
we may not doubt but (in part) God hath done the thing 
requested, ii. nor despair but that...... the rest, not yet 
enhghtened, shall before they pass out of life be made 
partakers of the like grace. (2) Or if the grace of Him that 
saveth (as we see it falls out) overpass some, so that the 
prayer of the Church for them be not received, this we may 
leave to the hidden judgments of God’s righteousness. 


[S§. 50—68. Sacraments (and subject connected 
therewith). | 


[§. 50. Sacraments, (In connection with which, ) §§. 51-- 
54. ‘ The whole state of owr Lord Jesus Christ ; His 
Deity ; His manhood ; the conjunction of both ; the 
distinction of the one from the other: §. 55. His 
personal presence: and §. 56. His wnion with His 
Church in this world—§. 57. The necessity of Sacra- 
ment to the participation of Christ.—S§. 58—66. 
Baptism (and subjects connected therewith—especially 
with a view to adversaries’ errors and objects—).— 
§. 67. The Lord’s Supper. §. 68. Objections against 
our Form of administering it considered. | 


S. 50. 180......As oft as we mention a Sacra- 
ment properly understood, (for in the writings of the 
ancient Fathers all articles peculiar to Christian 
Faith, all duties of religion containing what sense 
or natural reason cannot of itself discern, are most 
commonly named Sacraments), our restraint of the 
word to some few principal divine ceremonies 
imports in every such ceremony two things, (1) 
the substance of the ceremony itself which is visible, 
and (2) besides that somewhat else more secret, in 
reference whereto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a Sacrament. | Some paragraphs in Hooker are 


180. How does Hooker define the term Sacrament 
according to our application of it? (how differing from the 
use of it in the writings of the ancient Fathers?) How 
does he introduce, and state, the order in which he proposes 
to proceed in reference to the subject of Sacraments ? 
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here omitted; the substance of them recurring more 
Sully in 88. 57, 58.|—Sacraments are the powerful 
instruments of God to eternal life. For as our 
natural life consists in the union of the body with 
the soul; so our life supernatural [consists] in the 
union of the soul with God. And forasmuch as 
there is no union of God with man without that 
mean between both which is both, it seems requi- 
site that we consider I. How God is in Christ ; 
II. How Christ is inus ; III. How the Sacraments 
serve to make us partakers of Christ. 


§. 51.] I. A. [See end of §. 50.] 181. “The 
Lord our God is but one God.” In which z#azviszble 
unity notwithstanding...... the Szbstance of God 
with this property ‘to be of none’ makes the Person 
of the Father; the very selfsame substance in 
number with this property ‘to be of the Father, 
makes the Person of the Sou; the same Substance 
having added to it the property of ‘ proceeding 
Jrom the other two, makes the Person of the 
floly Ghost. So that in every person there is 
implied both the substance of God which is one; 
and also that property which causes the same 
Person really and truly to differ from the other 
two. Every person hath /zs own subsistence which 
20 other person hath, though there be others besides 
that are of the same substance. (As no man but Peter can 
he the person which Peter is, yet Paul hath the selfsame 
nature which Peter hath : Again, angels have every of them 
the nature of pure and invisible spirits, but every angel is 
not that angel which appeared in a dream to Joseph.*) 


181. How does Hooker state the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity ? (What may he observed as to an illustration used 
by him of the distinction of Persons in the Trinity !) 


* What illustration of this sublime subject can be 
adequate? But is not this one inadequate in every impor- 
tant respect ; viz. that the participation by different human 
(or different angelical) persons in the same nature fails to 
represent the unity of the Three Divine Persons in the 
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182. Now when God became man, \est we 
should evr in applying ¢hzs to the Person of the 
Father, or of the Spzrit, St. Peter’s confession to 
Christ, was, ‘“ Thou art the .So# of the living God ;” 
Matt. (xvi. 16,) and Sz. Fohn (i. 14) plainly expounds 
that it is the Word which was made Flesh. “The 
Father and the Holy Ghost (saith Damascen) have 
no communion with the incarnation of the Word 
otherwise than only by approbation and assent.”— 
Yet, as the Word and Detty are one subject, we 
must zot exclude the nature of God from incarna- 
tion, and so make the Son of God incarnate not to 
be very God; For the xature of God Zé¢se// in the 
person of the Son is incarnate, and hath taken to 
itself flesh. —Wherefore incarnation may 1. #ezthes 
be granted to any person but only one, ii. nor yet 
denied to that zature which is common to all three, 

183. As to the cause of this incomprehensible 
mystery ; (1) whereas (@) it seems unconsonant 
that the world should honour any other as the 
Saviour but the Creator of the world, and (0) in 
the wisdom of God it has not been thought con- 
venient to admit any way of saving man but by 
man himself,—we may hereby (not to speak of the 
astonishing spectacle thus afforded of the mercy 
of God towards man) perceive cause sufficient why 
divine nature should assume human, that so God 


182. How does he state the doctrine of the Incarnation ? 
183. How the cause of this mystery ? And of the Incarna- 
tion of, distinctively, the Son? What two great purposes 
are answered by Christ taking manhood ? 


same Hssence®...... ‘¢The Divine Essence...... is so communi- 
cated...... that he which proceedeth by the communication 
hath not only the same nature, but is also the same God. 
The Father God and the Word God; Abraham man, and 
Isaac man: but Abraham one man, Isaac another man ; 
not so the Father one God, and the Word another, but the 
Father and the Word both the same God,” Pearson, Art. 
I. G, 
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might be in Christ reconciling to Himself the world. 
And (2) if it be asked why the Sow, rather than the 
Father or the Holy Ghost should be made man ;-- 
could we, which are born the children of wrath, be 
adopted the sons of God through grace, any other 
than the natural Son of God being Mediator be- 
tween God and us? It became therefore Him by 
whom all things are, to be the way of salvation to 
all, that the institution and restitution of the 
world might be both wrought by one hand. The 
world’s salvation was without the incarnation of 
the Son of God impossible, o¢ simply impossible, 
but impossible, it being presupposed that the will of 
God was no otherwise to have it saved than by the 
death of Hisown Son. Wherefore, taking to Him- 
self our flesh, and by His incarnation making it 
His own flesh He had now of His own, though 
from us, what to offer unto God for us.—And 
i. as Christ took manhood, that by it He might 
be capable of death ; so ii. because manhood is 
the proper subject of pity,...... He which without 
our nature could not on earth suffer for the sins of 
the world, now also by means thereof make inter- 
cession to God for sinners and exercises dominion 
over all men with a true, natural and sensible, 
touch of mercy. 


S. 52.] I. B. [Heresies concerning Christ.| 184... 
For 500 years after Christ, the Church was troubled 
with scarcely any thing but care and pains to pre- 
serve this Article from the sinister construction of 
heretics :—Hooker here notices (1) The condem- 
nation of the Arian heresy in the Council of Nice; 
(2) The clearing of the truth (no less for the Deity 
of the Holy Ghost, against Macedonius, than) for 


184. How does Hooker notice the case of the ancient 
Church in reference to this Article? What heresies does 
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the complete humanity of Christ, against Apollin- 
arius, by Athanasius, Basil, and the two Gregories; 
and the final settlement of those controversies, (as 
also the rest which Paulus Samosatenus, Sabellius, 
Photinus, Aetius, Eunomius, with the whole swarm: 
of Demi-Arians had stirred up since the council of 
Nice) in the council of Constantinople...... 


185. Thus in Christ (1) the verity of God and 
(2) the complete substance of man, were with full 
agreement established throughout the world, till 
(3) the heresy of Nestorius broached itself, 
“dividing Christ into ¢wo Persons, the Son of God 
and the Son of Man, the ove a Person begotten of 
God before all worlds, the other also a Person born 
of the Virgin Mary, and in special favour chosen 
to be made entire to the Son of God above all men, 
so that whosoever will honour God must together 
honour Christ, with whose Person God hath vouch- 
safed so to join Himself...... ” But that the self- 
same Person which verily is man should properly 
be God also, ana that...... by reason of fwo natures, 
human and divine, conjoined zz one and the sante 
Person, the God of glory may be said as well to have 
suffered death as to have raised the dead, the Som o7 
Man as well to have made’as to have redeemed the 
world, Nestorius would not admit.—What deceived 
him was want of heed to the first beginning of that 
admirable combination of God with man*...... If 


he advert to as condemned in the first two general 
Councils ? 185. How does he state the heresy of Nes- 


* Hooker here quotes John i. 14; rendering éoxjvucev 
év juiv ‘dwelt in us,’ and taking this plaral to imply human 
nature contradistinguished from one human person; he 
takes a similar view of the import of Od...... adyyéhwv ém- 
NauBavera...... Heb. ii. 16, as implying angelical nature. 
The probably inaccurate ? view taken of the precise force of 
these passages (the student will investigate the meaning of 
é€iA,) does not, however, impair the general reasoning, (, 
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the Son of God had taken to Himself a man now 
made and already perfected, it would of necessity 
follow that there are in Christ two persons, the 
one assuming the other assumed; whereas the 
Son of God did not assume a man’s Person unto 
~His own, but a man’s nature to His own Person ; 
eas The flesh and conjunction of the flesh with 
God began both at one instant; His making and 
taking to Himself our flesh, was but one act, so 
that in Christ there is ~o personal subsistence but 
one, and that from everlasting. By taking ovly the 
nature of man He still continues one person, and 
changes but the manner of His subsisting, which was 
before in the mere glory of the Son of God, and is 
now in the habit of our flesh...... We must then of 
necessity apply to the Person of the Son of God even 
what is spoken of Christ according to zs human 
nature. For example,...... We cannot say properly 
that the Virgin bore, or John did baptize, or Pilate 
condemn, or the Jews crucify the nature of man, 
because these are all personal attributes; His 
person is the subject which receives them, His 
nature that which makes His Person capable to 
receive. ‘To say that the Person of a man in our 
Saviour Christ was the subject of these things, were 
plainly Vestorian -...... the Church acknowledges a 
substance both divine and human, but no other 
personal subsistence than divine, because the Son 
of God took zof to Himself a man's person, but the 
nature only of a man. Christ is a Person both 
divine and human, yet not therefore two persons 
in one; sezther both these in one sense, but a Person 
divine, because He is personally the Son of God, 
Auman, because He hath really the nature of the 


torius? Give an outline of his refutation of it, and (com- 
bined therewith) his statement and vindication of the 
pes doctrine of the one Person and two natures of 
Christ, 
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children of men. In Christ, therefore, God and 
man, “ There is (saith Paschasius) a two-fold sub- 
stance, not a two-fold person, because one person 
extinguishes another, whereas one nature cannot in 
another become extinct.” For the personal being 
which the Son of God already had, suffered no the 
substance to be personal which He took, though, 
together with the zature which He had the nature 
also which He took continueth. Wherefore, against 
Nestorius, 20 ferson was born of the Virgin, was 
baptized, was condemned, was crucified, 6u¢ the Sonu 
of God ; which one only point of Christian belief ” 
‘“THE INFINITE WORTH OF THE SON OF GOD,” 
is the very ground of all things believed concerning 
life and salvation by that which Christ etther did 
or suffered as man in our behalf. 

186. But as St. Cyril (a) had in his writings 
against the Arians, (who distinguished between 
God’s own eternal Wisdom and the created Wis- 
dom, which according to them was the Word which 
took flesh), avouched that the Word or Wisdom of 
God hath but one nature, which is eternal, and 
whereto He assumed flesh; and (4) had given 
instance in the body and soul of man, only to 
enforce against Nestorious that a visible and in- 
visible, a mortal and immortal, substance, may 
united make one person ;—Cyril’s words were in 
process of time so taken as if he had meant to 
teach that even as in us the body and soul, so in 
Christ God and man make but ome nature. Of 
which error Eutyches was condemned in the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon...... This confusion of natures which 
deceived Eutyches, we must shun.—These natures 
[indeed making in conjunction one person; against 


186. Give some account of the manner in which a 
misunderstanding of St. Cyril’s language was connected with 
the rise of Euty chianism? What was the error of Euty- 
ches? How does Hooker shew that the two natures of 
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Nestorius ;] from the moment of their first com- 
bination have been, and are for ever, inseparable. 
For even when His soul forsook the tabernacle of 
His Body, His Deity forsook neither body or soul. 
If it had, then could we not truly hold that the 
Person of Christ either i. was buried, or ii. raised 
up Himself from the dead. For the body separated 
from the Word can in no true sense be termed the 
Person of Christ ; nor is it true to say that the Son 
of God in raising up that body did raise up Himself, 
if the body were not both with Him and of Him 
even while it lay in the sepulchre. The like is also 
to be said of the soul, or we are Nestorians. The 
very Person of Christ, therefore for ever one and 
the selfsame, was only touching bodily substance 
concluded within the grave, His soul only from 
thence severed, but by personal union His Deity 
still inseparably joined with both. 


§. 53.] 187...[But] In which conjunction of natures 
in the Person of Christ the xatural properties of 
either substance remain, unabolished, uncommunt- 
cated......(1) The true properties and operations of 
His Dezty are, (a) to know what created natures can- 
not comprehend; (4) to be simply the highest 
cause of all things, (c) the well-spring of immortality 
and life ; (¢) to have neither beginning nor end of 
days; (e) i. to be everywhere present, and ii. 
enclosed nowhere ; (/) to be subject to no alteration 
nor passion ; (g) to produce of itself those effects 
which cannot proceed but from infinite majesty 
and power. (2) The true properties and operations 
of His manhood are such as Irenzeus reckons up: 
“...This was the nature which felt hunger after 


Christ continued [indeed] inseparable even during the time 

when He was dead? 187. [But] Im this conjunction of 

natures, what is to be observed as to the distinction of 

the natural properties of each? What are the true proper- 
M 
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long fasting, was desirous of rest after travail, 
testified compassion and love by tears, groaned 
in heaviness, and with extremity of grief even 
melted away itself into bloody sweats.”—To Christ 
we ascribe both (1) working of wonders, and (2) 
suffering of pains, we use concerning Him speeches 
both (1) of divine glory, and (2) of humility; but 
we apply (1) the one to that nature which was in the 
beginning, (2) the other to that which he took of 
the Virgin Mary. 

188. We may not, therefore, imagine that the properties 
of the weaker nature have vanished with the presence of 
the more glorious, and been swallowed up as. in a gulf. 
[Hooker condemns the words of Greg. Nyss., ‘‘That the 
nature which Christ took weak and feeble from us by being 
mingled with Deity, became the same which Deity is, that 
the assumption of our substance unto His was like the 
blending of a drop of vinegar with the huge ocean, ... because 
since the instant of their conjunction, all distinction of 
the one from the other is extinct, and whatsoever we 
can now conceive of the Son of God is nothing else but 
mere Deity ;” as so direct for Eutyches that he doubts their 
genuineness :—and proceeds to quote as expressing the 
orthodox doctrine, | ‘‘ He who...for performance of meditation 
between God and man, is become God and man, doth now 
being but one, consist of both those natures united, neither 
hath He through the union of both incurred the damage or 
loss of either ;...... ” Hilary. ‘ His two natures have knit 
themselves the one to the other, and are in that nearness as 
incapable of confusion as of distraction. Their coherence 
hath not taken away the difference between them. Flesh 
is not become God, but still continues flesh, though it be 
now the flesh of God.” Cyril. ‘‘ Of each substance the pro- 
perties are all preserved and kept safe.” Leo. 

189. These two natures are as causes of all 
things which Christ hath done. Wherefore (@) some 


ties and operations of the Deity of Christ? What instances 
does Ireneus give of the true properties and operations 
of His manhood? 188, Refer to patristic quotations made 
by Hooker expressing the orthodox doctrine respecting the 
distinctness of the two natures. (Refer to his notice of 
certain erroneous language quoted from Greg. Nyss.) 
189, In respect of these two natures, under what three 
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things He doth as God, because they flow from His 
Deity alone ; (6) some as man, because they issue 
from His mere human nature ; (c) some jointly as 
both God and man, because both natures [though 
distinct] concur as principles thereto...... Kule. Of 
both natures there is (1) a co-operation often ; (2) 
an association always; (3) but mever any mutual 
participation, whereby the qualities of the one are 
infused into the other. 

190. Which rule. must serve for the better 
understanding of what Damascene hath concerning 
cross and circulatory speeches, wherein (1) are 
attributed to God such things as belong to man- 
hood, and (B) to man such as properly concern the 
Deity of Christ Jesus; the cause whereof is the 
association of natures in one subject. By a kind of 
mutual communication these concrete names, God 
and Jan, are interchanged, so that we may with 
equal truth say that the Son of God hath created 
the world, and the Son of Man by His death 
hath saved it, or else that (B) the Son of 47am did 
create, and (A) the Son of God die to save, the world, 
Howbeit, when [by what is technically termed 
Comniunicatio Idiomatum] (A) we attribute to God 
what the wanhood of Christ claims, or (B) to 
man what His Dezty has right wnto, we understand 
by the name of God, and the name of Man, neither 
the one nor the other ature, but the Person of 
Christ, in whom both natures are. Thus, (A) 
when the Apostle says of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of Glory, we must understand 
the whole Person of Christ, who bemg Lord of Glory, 
(or God,) was indeed crucified, but wot in shat 


heads may the acts of Christ be classed? And what rule is 
to be laid down concerning the two natures in regard 
to co-operation, association and distinction? 190. How 
consistently with such rule are speeches to be understood 
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nature (divine, not capable of death,) for which He 
is termed the Lord of Glory : (B) When the Son 
of Man, being on earth, affirms that the Son of 
Man was in heaven at the same instant, the whole 
person of Christ must be meant, who being Man on 
earth filled heaven with His glorious presence, but 
not according to that nature (human, not admitting 
ubiquity, ) for which the title 1faz is given Him.— 
(This caution must be observed in consulting the 
writings, of the Fathers ; or we shall wrongly think them 
contradictory : e.g. i. Theodoret earnestly maintains that 
God cannot be said to suffer: But he thereby means Christ’s 
divine nature ; against ApollinaTius, who held even Deity 
passible,—ii. On the other hand, Cyril as much contends, 
that whosoever will deny very God to have suffered death, 
forsakes the faith. But he here in opposition to Nestorius 
means the Person of Christ, who being verily God suffered 
death, but in the flesh, and not in that substance for which 
He is named God.) 


§.54- 191. Both natures remaining in Christ 
thus distinct, we are, for our better understanding 
what either nature receives from another, to note, 
that Christ is by ¢hree degrees a receiver; (1) In 
that He is the Sox of God; (2) In that His human 
nature hath had the honour of uaion with Deity 
bestowed on it; (3) In that by means thereof 
sundry eminent gvaces have flowed as effects from 
Deity into the nature coupled with it. On Christ 
therefore, is bestowed (1) the gift of eternal genera- 
tion ; (2) the gift of wxzon ; (3) the gift of umctzon. 


which attribute to God things belonging to manhood, and to 
man such as properly concerns Christ’s Deity? Give in- 
stances in illustration. (What is to be observed concerning 
the caution requisite to avoid misunderstanding the Fathers 
as contradicting each {other on the present subject? In- 
stance.) 191. In what three degrees is Christ a receiver ? 
Receiving thus what three corresponding gifts ? 
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192. (1). By the gift of eternal generation 
Christ hath vecezved of the Father one, and in 
number the self-same substance which the Fazher 
hath of Himself unreceived from any other. For 
every beginning is a father to that which comes 
of it, and every offspring a son to that out of which 
it groweth. Since then the Father alone zs origin- 
ally that Deity which Christ originally is not, (for 
Christ is God by being of God, light by issuing oz 
of light), whatsoever Christ hath common to Him 
with His heavenly Father, must be gzvez Him, du 
naturally and eternally given, not bestowed by 
way of denevolence, as the other gifts (2) (3) both are 
(of which two a/one is to be understood the rule 
of the Fathers that whatsoever Christ is said in 
Scripture to have received, applies only to His 
manhood). 

193.» (2) Touching won of Deity with man- 
hood, it is by gvace...Because ‘‘the Father loveth 
the Son” as man, He hath by uniting Deity with 
manhood, “ gzvew all things into His hands ;” Fohn 
iii, 35. It hath pleased the Father, that in 
Him “all fulness should dwell;” Zp. i. 5. ; 
Col. i. 19, The ‘‘ name” which he hath ‘‘ above all 
names” is g?ven Him; Pfizi. ii. 9. “ As the Father 
hath life in Himself,” the ‘Son in Himself hath 
life also” by the gz/¢ of the Father? Yohn v. 26. 
[Hooker refers also to John iv. 10., understanding d:opedv 
of the ‘‘ conjunction of the nature of God with the 


nature of man” by which gift God hath made Christ a 
fountain of life.] The union therefore of the flesh with 


192. What hath Christ received of the Father by the 
gift of eternal generation? How does Hooker shew that 
what Christ thus hath is given? but how, distinctively ? 
(What rule of the Fathers is here noticed, and how ? 
193. Shew (quoting texts) that the union of Deity 
with manhood is by grace, yea, is a gift of principal 
grace. 

M2 
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Deity is Zo that flesh a gift of principal grace. For 
by that grace, man is really made God, a creature 
is exalted above all creatures...... 

194. (A) This union of God with man can 
enforce in that higher nature no alteration, be- 
cause to God there is nothing more natural than 
immutability. Nor is it impossible that the Word 
being made flesh should be that which tt was not 
before as to the manner of subsistence, and yet con- 
tinue in all properties of nature the same it was...... 
What then hath the Person of the Son of God 
attained by assuming manhood? Merely to be, as 
we are, truly and naturally man, whereby He is 
made capable of meaner offices than otherwise His 
Person could have admitted, His only gain there- 
by was to be capable of loss for the good of others. 

GS. (08) TEENS saconuee: the very cause of Christ’s 
taking on Him our nature was to change it, to better 
the guality, and to advance the condition thereof, 
though zo¢ to abolish the substance which He took, 
nor to infuse into it the natural properties of His 
Derive ate. The properties of man’s nature in the 
Person of Christ are of by His Incarnation so 
much altered as not to stay within those limits which 
our substance ts bordered withal: but [on the other 
hand] the state and quality of our substance are 7o¢ 
so unaltered but that there are in it many glorious 
effects proceeding from so near a copulation with 
Deity. God from us can receive nothing, we by 
Hin have obtained much. For though the natural 
properties of Deity be ot communicable to man’s 


194. Shew that the union of the two natures caused no 
alteration in the Divine nature. What then hath the 
Person of the Son of God attained by assuming manhood ? 
195. What kind of change (describe it negatively and 
positively) was wrought in our nature by Christ’s taking it 
on Him? In reference to the Deity, what (distinctively) is 
communicable to man’s nature? In what respects has our 


| 


| 
| 
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nature, the supernatural gifts, graces and “effects 
thereof are-—Yhe honour which our flesh hath by 
being the flesh of the Son of God is in many re- 
spects great. (a) His right to the glory provided 
for Him and H7zs in the kingdom of heaven, even 
in that He ts man differs from other men’s , because 
He is that man of whom God is Himself a part : 
We have right to the same wheritance with Christ; 
but of the same right which He hath. (4) To be 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life; to be the 
Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Resurrec- 
tion; to be the Peace of the world, the Hope of 
the righteous, the Heir of all things; to be that 
Supreme Head whereto all power, both in heaven 
and in earth, is given: these are titles above the 
worth of any which are but a mere man, yet 
true to Christ, even 1” that He is man. because 
man with whom Deity is personally joined. (c) 
Since God hath defied our nature......... by making 
it His own inseparable habitation, we cannot now 
conceive how God should wtthout man exercise 
divine power or receive divine praise. For man 
is in both an associate with Deity. 

196. (3) But to come to the grace of usction.... 
Doubtless[—-Hooker draws an illustration from a 
heated sword which éurns by heat received as well 
as cuts by its natural sharpness] the Deity of 
Christ hath enabled that nature which it took of 
man to do more than man in this world can com- 
prehend ; forasmuch as (the essential properties of 
Deity excepted) He hath replenished it with all 
such perfections as the same in any way apt to 
receive: at the least, according to the exigence 


human nature in Christ received great honour (notice the 
restriction of such honour to Christ alone of men) by union 
with Deity? 196. What does Hooker observe concerning 
the grace of unction? and concerning what is thus bestowed 
on the human nature of Christ ? 
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of thaf economy for which it pleased Him to be 
made man. For as the degrees and offices of that 
administration required, the beams of Deity always 
accordingly restrained or enlarged themselves. 

197. (a) Hence we may somewhat conjecture 
how the powers of that sow/ are illuminated, which 
being so inward to God must be privy to all things 
which God worketh, and must therefore be endued 
with knowledge so far forth universal, though not 
with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity itself. 
The soul of Christ, that saw in this life the face of 
God, was here, through so visible presence of 
Deity, filled with graces and virtues in unmatch- 
able perfection ; ‘‘God with the oil of gladness 
anointed Him above His fellows.” 

198. (4] God hath also in Christ unspeakably 
glorified...... the dodzly substance of man.—Where 
[however] we must again remember what was noted 
concerning the degrees of the influence of Deity 
proportionable to His own purposes..... For in this 
respect His body, naturally corruptible, wanted 
the gift of immunity from death, passion, and 
dissolution, till God who gave it to be slain for 
sin had for righteousness’ sake restored it to life 
with certainty of endless continuance: [yea re- 
taining even when glorified the marks of former 
mortality. |—But shall we say that in Heaven His 
glorious body by virtue of the same cause hath 
now power to present itself in all places, and to 
be everywhere at once present? We doubt not 
but God hath, many ways above the reach of our 
capacities, exalted that body which it hath pleased 
Him to make His own, wherewith He hath saved 
the world, &c.: For, though it had a beginning 
from us, yet God hath given it vital efficacy ; 


197. What, in particular, as regards the soul of Christ ? 
198. And His body ? 
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heaven hath endowed it with celestial power ; 
that virtue it hath from above, in regard whereof 
all the angels adore it. Notwithstanding, it still 
continues a body ; consubstantial with our bodies ; 
of the same both nature and measure which it had 
on earth. 


199. [N.B.] Summary of what has been spoken 
on this point. There are but four things which 
concur to make complete the whole state of our Lord 
Fesus Christ. (1) His Deity, (2) His manhood ; 
(3) The conjunction of both; (4) The distinction of 
one from the other being joined in one.—Four 
principal Heresies there are which have in those 
things withstood the truth: (1) Avzanzs, by bond- 
ing themselves against the Dezty of Christ; (2) 
A follinarians, by maiming what belongs to His 
human nature ; (3) Nestorians, by dividing Him 
into two Persons; (4) Eutychians, by confounding 
in His Person His distinct natures: To define 
against which, respectively, have been four most 
famous ancient general Councils; (1) Of Nice 
(A.D. 325.); (2) Of Constantinople (A.D. 381.); 
(3) Of Ephesus (A.D. 431.); (4) Of Chalcedon 
[a.D. 451.]:—-In four words, 4dnBas, tedéws, aédrai- 
peTws acuyxitws, truly, perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly : 
applied, respectively, to His being [1] God; [2] 
Man ; [3] Of both One ; [4] Still in that one Both. 
Borner: —We conclude therefore that to save the 
world it was of necessity the Son of God should be thus 


incarnate, and that God should so be in Christ as hath been 
declared. 


199. Sum up what has been hitherto spoken on the 
subject of the Incarnation : recounting the four principal 
things which make up ‘the whole state of Jesus Christ,’ 
and the matters here noted by Hooker in reference to 
them, 
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- §55.] Il. A. 200......Since God in Christ is, 
generally, the medicine which cureth the world, 
and Christ zx us that receipt of the same medicine 
whereby we are everyone farticularly cured: in- 
asmuch as Christ’s Incarnation and Passion can 
be available to no man’s good who is not made 
partaker of Christ, neither can we participate of 
Him without His presence, we are briefly to con- 
sider how Christ zs present, that so it may better 
appear how we are made partakers of Christ, doz/ 
otherwise and in the Sacraments themselves. 

201. [Hooker premises that all things are so divided 
into infinite and finite that no one substance, nature, or 
quality, can be capable of both ;—that the world and all 
things in it are finite, and whatsoever they do, may do, 
or are, is limited ;—that such limitation [however] is of 
eyery creature i. the perfection (because every creature is 
for some end, to which it cannot be available unless propor- 
tionable thereto, to which proportion excess as well as defect 
is opposite); and ii. the preservation (inasmuch as nothing 
perishes but through excess or defect of that, the propor- 
tioned measure whereof gives perfection) :—whence he con- 
cludes (a) that nothing created can be unlimited ; and (b) 
that every creature’s limitation is according to his own kind 
(wherefore when we note in them any thing above their kind, 
the same is not properly theirs, but grows from a more 
powerful cause. )] 

202. The presence of each thing is swch as is 
its sabstance. God cannot withdraw His presence 
from any thing, because His very substance is in- 
finite. He fills heaven and earth, though He take 
up no room in either, because His substance is 
immaterial, pure, and of us in this world so in- 
comprehensible that...though He is present whole 
to every particular thing, yet as to His presence 


200. How does Hooker introduce the consideration of 
the subject of the presence of Christ? 201. What does 
he state concerning the division of all things into infinite 
and finite ; and the limitation to which created things are 
subject ? 202. Shew that Christ must be present with all 
things in; that He is God, 


| 
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with us we no further discern than that God zs 
present ; which partly by Reason, more perfectly 
by Faith, we know to be certain.—Since then 
presence every where is the sequel of an infinite 
and incomprehensible substance,......... to be every 
where is a natural property that cleaves to the 
Deity of Christ: wherefore He is essentially present 
with all things in that he is very God. 

203. II. B. Which Deity being common to Him 
with none but the Father and Holy Ghost ; no- 
thing of Christ which is limited, created, neither 
His soul nor His body, consequently of Christ as 
man, or Christ according to His human nature, can 
possibly be every where present; because those 
phrases of limitation either point out i, the prin- 
cipal subject to which every such attribute adheres, 
or 1. the original cause out of which it grows...... 
But the manhood of Christ is i. neither the sub- 
ject to which universal presence agrees, ii. nor 
the cause which enables His Person to be every 
where present : wherefore He is not present with 
all things as Man. 

204. II. B. 1. To shew somewhat more plainly 
SonBaE why the manhood of Christ can neither be, 
nor cause the Person of Christ to be, every where 
present:—(a) Augustine most truly says of Christ, 
“In that He is personally the Word, He created 
all things ; in that He is naturally Man, He Him- 
self is created of God ;” and 1. it doth ot appear 
that any one creature hath power to be present with 
all creatures. ii. Whereon, nevertheless, it follows 
not that Christ cannot be thus present because a 
creature; forasmuch as only infinite presence is 
what cannot stand with the essence of any creature: 


203. Shew that He cannot be every where as man; 
204. More particularly: As to extent of presence, what 
ower is there which does not appear that any creature 
as? How, nevertheless, would it not hence [merely] 
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as for presence with all things that are, since the 
whole of them is /izzte, Christ is xot excluded from 
possibility of presence with them [merely] being a 
creature; but, as man, only by being man, a crea- 
ture of this particular kind, whereto the God of 
Nature hath set those limits beyond which to 
attribute to it any thing more than a creature of 
that sort can admit were to...... make it a creature 
of some other kind than in truth it is. 

235. (0) Zf Christ, as man, be every where 
present ; since this comes not by the nature of 
manhood, it must grow either i. by the grace of 
union with Deity, or ii. by the grace of «action re- 
ceived from Deity. But it has been already proved 
i. that by force of «ion the properties. of both 
natures are imparted to the Person only in whom 
they are, and not what belongs to the one nature 
really translated into the other; and ii. this as to 
the grace of wsctzon, wherein are contained the 
gifts and virtues which Christ as man hath above 
men, they make Him really and habitually a man 
more excellent than we are; [but] they take not 
from Him the nature and substance that we have, 
they cause not His soul nor body to be of another 
kind than ours is. 

205. (c) The substance of the d0dy of Christ can 
have but a docal presence. It was not therefore 
every where seen, nor every where suffered death, 
nor could every where be entombed; it is not every 
where now, being exalted into Heaven. There is no 
proof strong enough to enforce that Christ had a 
true body, but by the true and natural properties of 
His body: amongst which local presence is chief... 


follow that Christ is not present with all creatures? But 
whence does this conclusion follow? 205. Jf Christ as 
man be every where present, what only two causes can be 
assigned, from one of which must grow? What has 
been already proved in the negative? 206. Shew that 
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fo et The man Christ Jesus is now in that very 
place from whence he shall come in the same form 
and substance of flesh which He carried thither 
and from which He hath not taken nature, but 
given thereto immortality. According to this form 
He spreadeth not out Himself into all places. For 
it behoves us to take great heed, lest while we 
go about to maintain the glorious Deity of Him 
which is man, we leave Him not the true bodily 
substance of a man.” Angustine...That majestical 
body which we make'to be every where present, doth 
thereby cease to have the substance of a ¢rue body. 

207. (B) 2. We hold it then as infallibly true 
that Christ, as man, is not every where present. 
There are which think it as infallibly true that 
Christ zs every where present as man, which per- 
adventure in some sense may be well enough granted, 
(z) This human substance in itself is naturally 
absent from the earth; His soul and body only in 
Heaven}...... yet the nature which cannot have in 
itself universal presence hath it after a sort by 
being zowhere severed from that which ts everywhere 
present. For that infinite Word being not divisible 
into parts, it cowld notin part, but must needs be 
wholly incarnate; and consequently wheresoever the 
Word is, it hath with tt manhood,...... The Person 
of Christ ts whole, perfect God and perfect man, 
wheresoever; though the parts of his manhood 
being finite and His Deity infinite, we cannot say 
that the whole of Christ is simply every where, as 
we may that Azs Detty is, and Hzs Person by force 
of Deity...... The conjunction of His manhood with 
Deity is extended as far as Deity, and though 


the body of Christ can have but a local presence. Refer to 
Augustine, 207. What however may yet be granted with 
respect to an universal presence of Christ as man? More 
particularly: What may here be allowed, and why? in 
respect of the conjunction of His manhood with Deity ? 

N 
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the actual position is restrained toa certain place, 
yet presence by way of conjunction is in some sort 
presence. 

208. (4) Universality of presence may likewise 
seem applicable to the manhood of Christ by co- 
operation with Deity, and that in all things...... 
That Deity of Christ which defore our Lord’s /n- 
carnation wrought all things without man, now 
works xothing wherein the xature which it hath 
assumed is either absent from it, or zd/e. Christ, as 
Man, hath all power both in Heaven and earth 
given Him. He hath as Man, not as God only, 
supreme dominion over quick and dead; for so 
much His Ascension into Heaven and His Sesszon 
at the right hand of God do import. The Son of 
God which did first humble Himself by taking our 
flesh upon Him—which was an humiliation of the 
Deity,—descended afterwards much lower, and 
became according to the flesh obedient so far as to 
suffer the death of the Cross,—which was an humi- 
liation of manhood,—for all men, because such was 
His Father’s will. In which obedience, as accord- 
ing to His manhood He had glorified God on earth, 
so God hath glorified in Heaven that nature which 
yielded Him _ obedience......... —Ascension into 
Heaven is a plain local translation of Christ, 
according to His manhood, from the lower to the 
higher parts of the world. Sesséom at the right 
hand of God is the actual exercise of that regency 
and dominion wherein the manhood of Christ is 
joined and matched with the Deity of the Son of 
God. (Not that His manhood was before without 
the possession of the same power, but because the 
full use thereof was suspended till the laying aside 
of the veil of humility which had before hidden 


208, What, and why ? in respect of the co-operation of 
His manhood with Deity? Notice here some chief particu- 
lars of Christ’s exaltation as man, considered as a reward 
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majesty.) After His rising again from the dead 
then did God set Him at His right hand in 
heavenly places, far above all principality and 
power, &c. (Zf/., i. 2o—23). (The sceptre of which 
spiritual rule over us in this present world is at 
length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father who gave it; that is, the exercise thereof 
shall cease, there being no longer on earth any 
militant Church ta govern.) This government, 
therefore, He exercises both as God and as Man: 
as God, by essential presence with all things; as 
Man, by co-operation with that which is essentially 
present.—Touching the manner how He works as 
man in all things; the principal powers of the soul 
of man are i. the will, and 11. understanding, 
i. the one of which two in Christ assents to all 
things, and ii. from the other noting which 
Deity works is hid; so that, il, by knowledge and 
i. assent the soul of Christ is present with all 
things which the Deity of Christ works. 

209. (c) And even the Jody of Christ, though 
the definite limitation thereof be most sensible, 
admits 2 some sort a kind of znjinite and unlimited 
presence. i, For being a part of that nature which 
whole nature is joined to Deity, it hath, whereso- 
ever Deity is, a presence of true conjunction with 
Deity. ii. And forasmuch as it is, by virtue of that 
conjunction, made the body of the Son of God, 
by whom also it was made a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world, this gives ita presence of force 
and efficacy through all generations of men. Though 
therefore nothing be actually infinite in substance, 
but God only, in that He is God: yet, as every 
number is infinite by possibility of addition, every 


bestowed on His human nature. What is to be observed as 
to the manner in which He works as a man in all things? 
209. In what sense, and why? may a kind of unlimited 
presence be admitted concerning the body of Christ ? 
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line by possibility of extension, so no stint can be 
set to the value of the sacrificed body of Christ; 
be cdng bounds of efficacy unto life it knows none, but 
is also itself zzfintte in possibility of application. 

210, [Conclusion.] We may well and safely 
interpret that our Lord Jesus Christ performs His 
gracious promise concerning Presence with His to 
the very end of the world, both (A) as God, by 
essential presence of Deity; and (B) as Man, in 
that order, sense, and meaning which has been 
Shewed, 


§.56.] 211. Il. B. Participation is that mutual 
inward hold with Christ hath of us and we of Him, 
in such sort that each possesseth the other by way of 
Special interest, property, and inherent copulation. 
For plainer explication whereof we may from what 
has been before sufficiently proved assume these 
two principles, i. ‘‘ That every original cause im- 
parts itself to those things which come of it ;” and 
“whatsoever takes being from any other is in a 
sort in that which gives it being.” 

212. (1) Hence the Son of God beiny light 
of light must be light zz light. ‘he Persons of 
the Godhead, by reason of the unity of their 
substance, as necessarily remain one within another, 
as they are necessarily to be distinguished one 
from another, because two are the issue of one, and 
one the offspring of the other two, only of three 
one not growing out of any other......... Their dis- 
tinction cannot possibly admit separation: for...... 
the multiplication of substance tn particular is ne- 
cessary to make those ¢hings subsist apart which 


210. How in conclusion are we to understand the ful- 
filment of Christ’s promise to be with His unto the end of 
the world? 211. How does Hooker define “ Participation ” 
between Christ and us? What two principles does he here 
preliminary assume as already proved? 212. How does 
he proceed to shew that the Three Persons of the Trinity 
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have the same general nature, and the persons of 
the Trinity are not three particular substances to 
whom one general nature is common, but three 
[Persons] that subsist by oe substance which zétself 
7s particular, yet they all three have it, and their 
several ways of having it is what makes their 
personal distinction. The Father therefore is in 
the Son, and the Son in Him; they both in the 
Spirit, and the Spirit in both them. 
213. (a) i. Sothat the Father’s offspring, which 
is the Son, remains eternally in the Father, the 
Father also eternally in the Son, no way divided, 
by reason of the sole and single unity of their sub- 
stance: The Son in the Father, as light in that 
light out of which it flows without separation; the 
Father in the Son, as light in that light which it 
causes and leaves not: And because of the Father 
is in this respect His eternal Being, which is His 
life, therefore he by the Father /veth. ii, Again, 
since all things love their offspring accordingly as 
themselves are more or less contained in it, He 
which is thus the only-begotten must needs be in 
this degree the only-beloved of the Father. He 
therefore which is in the Father by eternal deri- 
vation of ‘life must be zz Aim through an eternal 
affection of Jove. (6) His Incarnation causes Him 
also as mam to be now in the Father, and the Father 
to be in Him: i. For in that He is man He receiv- 
eth /z/e from the Father as from the fountain of that 
Deity which in the Person of the Word hath com- 
bined itself with manhood, and imparts thereto 
such life as to no other creature beside Him is com- 
municated ; 11. In which consideration likewise the 
love of the Father toward Him is more than it can 


are, though necessarily distinct, yet inseparable, and one 
within another? 213, That Christ is in the Father, and 
the Father in Him, whether we consider Christ as God or as 
man ? 
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be toward any other, neither can any attain to that 
perfection of love which he bears towards His 
Heavenly Father,—wherefore God is not so in any 
nor any so in God, as Christ, whether we consider 
Him (@) as the personal Word of God, or (4) as 
the Natural Son of man. 

214. (2) All other things that are of God have 
God in them, and He them in Himself likewise. 
Yet, because their substance and His wholly differs, 
their communion either with Him or amongst them- 
selves is in no sort like that before mentioned. 

215. (a) God hath His influence into the very 
essence of all things, without which supporting 
influence their annihilation must follow. Of Him 
they have received both i. their first being, and 
ii. their continuance to be what they are. All 
things are therefore partakers of God...... —What- 
soever God doth work, the hands of a// Three 
Persons are jointly and egzadly in it according to 
the order of that connectzon whereby they each 
depend on other. And therefore though in that 
respect the Father be first, the Son next, the Spirit 
last, and consequently nearest unto every effect 
which grows from all Three, yet They all, being 
of one essence, and of one efficacy......The Father 
as Goodness, the Son as Wisdom, the Holy Ghost 
as Power, all concur in every particular outwardly 
issuing from that one only glorious Deity which 
they all are. For that which moveth God to work 
is Goodness; that which ordereth His work, Wis- 
dom; that which perfects it, Power. All things 
which God in their times hath brought forth were 
eternally in God, [in His Mercy, Wisdom, Power, ] 


214, 215. That all other things are in God, and He in 
them? (notice the difference between, this communion and 
that before mentioned.) 215. What does Hooker here 
observe concerning the working, and the concurrence 
therein, of the Three Persons of the Trinity ! 
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as a work unbegun is in the artificer who after- 
wards brings it to effect...... —So that all things 
which God hath made are in that respect the 
offspring of God, they are zz Him as effects in 
their highest cause; Ae likewise actually is zz 
them, the assistance and influence of His Deity 
is their life. 

216. (6) Add hereto saving efficacy, and it 
brings forth a special offspring among men, con- 
taining them to whom God hath Himself given the 
name of sos. We are (all) by nature the sons 
of Adam......... The sons of God have God’s own 
natural Son as a second Adam from Heaven, whose 
progeny they are by spiritual and heavenly birth. 
God therefore loving eternally His Son, He must 
needs eternally in Him have loved and preferred 
before all others them which are spiritually since 
sprung out of Him. 7Z/ese were in God as in their 
Saviour, and not as in their Creator only. It was 
the purpose of His saving Goodness, Wisdom, and 
Power, which inclined itself towards them. 

217. They which thus were in God eternally 
by their tztended admission to life, have by vocation 
or adoption God actually now in them, as the 
artificer in the work which his hand frames. Life 
grows originally from the Father, comes to us only 
by the Son, to any of us in particular only through 
the Spirit. Wherefore the Apostle wishes to the 
Corinthian Church ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost:” which three St Peter com- 
prehends in one, “The participation of Divine 


216. What does he here state concerning saving efficacy, 
the offspring of it, and the manner in which, distinctively, 
they were eternally in God? 217. How have they now 
God actually in them? What is to be observed concerning 
the gift of life, in reference to the Persons of the Trinity ? 
How only are we actually in Christ ¢ 
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Nature ;” 2 Pet. i. 4. We are therefore in God 
through Christ eternally, according to His purpose 
where through the knowledge had of us, and the love 
born towards us from everlasting:—but actually 
only from the time of our actual adoption into the 
body of His true Church, into the fellowship of 


His children...... without which actual adoption our 
being in Christ by eternal foreknowledge saves us 
WO feces cee For in Him we actually are by our actual 


incorporation into that society which hath Him for 
their Head, and doth make together with Him one 
body: we being thus of Him and in Him even 
as though our very flesh and bones were made 
continuate with His. We are in Christ because 
He knows and loves us as parts of Himself. No 
man actually is in Him but they in whom He 
actually is.. For ‘‘he which hath not the Son of 
God hath not life:” 1 Fohu vy. 12. ‘‘I am the vine, 
and ye are the branches, &c.” John xv. 5,6. We 
are therefore adopted sons of God to eternal life 
by participation of the only begotten Son of God 
whose life is the well-spring and cause of ours. 

218. Too cold an interpretation is it to expound our 
being in Christ to import only that the same nature which 
makes us men in Him, and makes Him man as we are. 
This is true of every man, and comes not up to what is 
spoken of the mystery of our coherence with Christ. (John 
xiv. 20; xv. 4.) The Church is in Christ as Eve was in 
Adam. Yea, by grace we are every of us in Christ and in 
His Church, as by nature in those our first parents. God 
made Eve of the rib of Adam. And His Church He frames 
out of the very wounded side of the Son of man: (being 
therefore ‘‘ flesh of Christ’s flesh, and bone of His bones :”) 
His body crucified and His blood shed for the life of the 


218. Shew the inadequacy of the interpretation which 
would make our being in Christ to import merely that the 
same human nature which is in us is in Him. Illustrate 
from the history of Adam and Eve the union between (and 
the manner of our being in) Christ and His Church, 
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world are true elements of that heavenly being which 
makes us such as Himself of whom we come......... So that 
in Him even according to His manhood we according to our 
heavenly being are as branches in that root out of which 
they grow. 

219, (i) To all things He is dzfe, and to men 
light (Fohn i. 4—9) as the Son of God; (ii) to the 
Church both life and light eternal (Fohn vi. 57.) 
by being made the Sox of man for us, and by being 
in us a Saviour, whether we respect Him as God 
or as man. Adam is in us as an original cause 
of our nature, and to that corruption of our nature 
which causes death; Christ as the cause original 
of restoration to life...... —That which quickens us 
is the Spirit of the second Adam; that wherewith 
He quickens, His flesh. That which in Him made 
our nature uncorrupt was the union of His Deity 
with our nature: in which respect the sentence 
of death and condemnation, which only takes hold 
on sinful flesh, couid not extend to him...... The 
blood of Christ therefore takes away sin, because 
“through the Eternal Spirit He offered Himself 
unto God wzthout spot,;” Heb. ix. 14. That which 
sanctified our nature in Christ, which made it an 
available expiatory sacrifice, is the same which 
quickens it, raised it from the dead, exalted it 
to glory —Since therefore Christ is in us as a 
quickening Spirit, the first degree of communion 
with Christ must needs consist in the participation 
of His Spirit. 

220. St. Cyril therefore reproves those who 
taught that omly the Dezty of Christ is in the vine 


219. How, distinctly, is Christ life and light eternal 
to the Church? As what in us, contradistinetly, is 
Adam, and is Christ? What--wherewith quickening — 
quickens us? What in Christ made our nature uncorrupt 
and available to take away sin? What must be (according 
to what respect in which Christ is in us 2) the first degree 
of communion with Christ? 220. What does Hooker 
shew -in opposition to what erroneous view ?—¢concern- 
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whereon we by faith depend as branches, and 
neither His flesh nor our bodies are comprised in 
this resemblance...... Our corruptible bodies could 
never live the life they shall live, were it not that 
they are here joined with His body which is 
incorruptible, and that His is in ours a cause of 
immortality, by removing through the death and 
merit of His own flesh what hindereth the life of 
ours. Christ is therefore both as God and man that 
true vine whereof we both spiritual and corporally 
are branches. (The ancient Fathers, though disclaiming 
the mixture of His bodily substance with ours, yet speak of 
the mixture of His flesh with ours to signify what our very 


bodies through mystical conjunction receive from the vital 
efficacy which is in His...... ) 


7h tee Wa When Christ sanctified His own flesh 
giving as God and taking as man the Holy Ghost, 
He did this not for Himself only, but for our sakes, 
that the grace of sanctification and life which was 
first received in Him might pass from Him to His 
whole race, as malediction came from Adam to all 
mankind. But because the work of His Spirit to 
those effects is in us prevented by sin and death 
possessing us before; as well i. our present sancti- 
fication to- newness of life, as ii. the future re- 
storation of our bodies, must presuppose a partici- 
pation of the grace, efficacy, merit, of His body 
and blood; without which foundation first laid 
there is no place for. those other operations of His 
Spirit to ensue. So that Christ imparts plainly 
Himself by degrees. 

P22 e icaxe Allare partakers of Christ working 
asa Creator and a Governor of the world by Provi- 


ing the effect on our bodies of their conjunction with the 
body of Christ? (How, distinctively, did the ancient 
Fathers speak of the mixture of Christ’s flesh with ours 4) 
221. How did Christ sanctify His own flesh? To procure 
what for us? In order to our obtaining which benefits, 
of what—and why ?—is a participation pre-supposed ? 
222. (What is to be observed as to the respect in which all 
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dence ; wot all of that grace whereby He ¢nhabdits 
whom He saves -—NVor does He egually work in 
all them in whom He thus dwells; (which accounts 
for the greater holiness of some than of others— 
(see Augustine.)—And because the Divine sub- 
stance of Christ is egually in all, His human 
substance egually distant from all, the participation 
of Christ wherein there are many degrees and 
differences must consist in such efects as being 
derived from both Hits natures really into us are 
made our own, and we by having them in us are 
truly said. to have Him from whom they come, 
Christ also more or less to inhabit and impart 
Himself, as such graces are fewer or more, greater 
or smaller. 

223, The participation of Christ imports (1) 
The presence with His Church and all its members 
of His Person; which being zzdivisible, this per- 
sonal presence cannot be possessed by degrees and 
portions :—(2) An actual influence of grace whereby 
the life which we live according to godliness is 
His, and from Him we receive those perfections 
wherein our eternal happiness consists: Thus we 
Participate Christ (a) Partly by zmputation; as 
when those things which He did and suffered for 


us are imputed to us for righteousness; (Of such 
things, since they consist of such acts and deeds ef His as 
i, could not have longer continuance than while they were 
in doing, nor ii. could then belong to any but to Him, 
there is no imaginable way for men to partake at any 
time but by imputation.) Now a deed i. either 


are partakers of Christ? As to that in which some only are 
so? And as to the non-equality of His working in these ?) 
In what—and why so%—must consist that participation 
of Christ wherein are many degrees and differences? 
223. What principal things does the participation of Christ 
import? Shew that there are no degrees in the participa- 
tion of Him by His Personal Presence. How do we parti- 
cipate Him by imputations? (Why can participation of things 
here meant be by imputation only? Shew that there are 
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must not be imputed to any, but rest altogether in 
Him whose it is, or ii. if imputed, they who thus 
have it must have it whole, so that in a partict- 
pation of those effects which thus only are ours there 
are no degrees (6) Partly by Aabetual and real 
infuston, as when grace is inwardly bestowed while 
we are on earth and afterwards both our souls and 
bodies made like to His glory.» (The first thing of 
His so infused into our hearts in this life is the Spirit of 
Christ, whereon because all the rest depend and ensue, it is 
termed sometime the seed of God; 1 John iii. 9, sometime 
the pledge of our heavenly inheritance; ph. i. 14, some- 
time the earnest of that which is to come: Rom. viii. 23. 
From hence it is that they which belong to Christ's 
mystical body, through successive generations, are all 
coupled every one to Christ their Head, and all to every 
one of themselves, inasmuch as the same Spirit which 
annointed the soul of Christ unites and actuates His whole 
race, as if both He and they were so many limbs conipacted 
into one body by being quickened all with one and the same 
soul.) To which participation of Christ’s infused 
grace [then] only it remains that degrees belong: 
though even in this kind the first beginning of life, the 
seed of God, the first fruits of Christ’s Spirit be ‘ without 
latitude:’ For we have hereby only the being of the sons of 
God, in which number all, though some haply better sons 
than the rest, are equally. sons.)...... 


$.57-] Ill. [See end of §. 50.) 224. Some 
assign to the Sacraments no end but only to teach 
the mind dy other senses what the Word teaches by 
hearing. \WWhereon neglect and careless regard of 
so heavenly mysteries easily follows.........(a) For 


no degrees in this kind of participation, How do we par- 
take of Christ by habitual and real infusion of grace? 
(What is the first thing thus infused in our hearts? And 
how are members of Christ’s body thus united to Him and 
to each other? What is the case as to the applicability 
of degrees (with what exception ?) to this kind of participa- 
tion? 224, Confuse the erroneous opinion that Sacra« 
ments serve no end but that of teaching (how) ? 
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where the word of God may be heard, which 
teaches much more expeditiously and fully any 
thing we have to learn, if all the benefit from 
sacrament be instruction, they who can always use 
the deffer mean ¢o that purpose, will’ surely less 
esteem the worse. (4) And to zzfants...how super- 
fluous were the administration of sacraments, if it 
were but to feach ‘receivers what God doth for 
them ?—There is of sacraments therefore undoubt- 
edly some other more excellent and heavenly use. 
225. [Subordinate uses of Sacraments.| Sacra- 
ments, because. of their mixed nature, are very 
diversely interpreted...even where in truth opinions 
do not greatly disagree. For, (a) respect the duty 
which every communicant undertakes, and sacra- 
ments serve as a. bonds of obedience to God, B. 
obligations to mutual Christian charity, y. provo- 
cations to Godliness, 5. preservations from ‘sin, €. 
memorials of the principal benefits of Christ ; (4) 
respect the time of their institution, ‘and it thereby 
appears that God hath annexed them for ever to 
the New Testament as other rites were before with 
the Old; (c) regard our weakness, and they are 
warrants for the more security of our belief; (d) 
compare the.receivers of them with such as receive 
them not, and they are marks of distinction to 
separate God’s own from strangers:—so that in 
all these respects they are found to be most 
necessary. 
— 226. [Their chief virtue.) But their chief virtue 
consists...... in that they are heavenly ceremonies, 
which God hath sanctified and ordained to be ad- 
ministered in His Church; (1) As marks whereby 
to know when God imparts the saving grace of 
Christ to all that are capable thereof; (2) As means 
255. Notice subordinate uses of Sacraments. 226. In 
what—considered in what two main respects ?—consists 
their chief virtue ? j -0 
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conditional which God requires in them to whom 
He imparts grace. 

227. (1) For since God in Himself is invisible, 
when it seems good in His wisdom that men 
should take notice of His glorious presence, He 
gives them some sensible token whereby to know 
what they cannot see. ¢.g. a. Moses by fire knew 
where the glory of God, whom he could not see and 
live, extraordinarily was present; 6. The presence 
of the wm#seen [so Hooker] angel at the pool of 
Bethesda was known by the troubled motions 
of the waters; y. The Apostles by fiery tongues 
which they saw were admonished when the Spirit, 
which they could not behold, was upon them. 
So Christ and His. Holy Spirit with all their 
blessed effects, though entering into the soul we 
cannot apprehend or express how, yet give notice 
of the times when they use to make their access, 
yecause it pleaseth God to communicate by 
sensible means those blessings which are incom- 
prehensible. 

288. (2)......Sacraments contain 72% themselves 
no vital efficacy : they are not physical but mora/ 
instruments of salvation, duties of service and 
worship, which unless performed as the Author of 
grace requireth are unprofitable. For all receive. 
not the grace of God who receive the sacraments 
of His grace. Neither [yet] is it ordinarily His 
will to bestow the grace of sacraments on any 
but by the Sacraments; which grace also they 
that receive by or with sacraments, receive it 
from Him and not from them. So, “He that 
turned towards it (the brazen serpent) was not 


227. How does Hooker set forth the occasion for, and 
the use of, them as marks to know when God imparts 
grace? 228. How does he set forth their character and 
necessity as moral instruments of salvation, and conditional 
means whereby God imparts grace ? 
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healed by the thing he saw, but by Thee, O 
Saviour of all;’ Wisd. xvi. 7.—This is therefore 
the necessity of Sacraments. That saving grace 
which Christ originally is or hath for the general 
good of His whole Church, by Sacraments he 
severally derives into every member thereof. 
Sacraments serve as the instruments of God to 
that end, moral instruments, the wse whereof is 
in our hands, the effect in Ais; for the use we 
have His express command, for the effect His 
conditional promise; so that without our obedience 
to the one there is of the other no apparent assur- 
ance: as, contrariwise, where the signs and sacra- 
ments of His grace are not i. either through 
contempt unreceived, or ii. received with contempt, 
doubtless they really give what they promise, and 
are what they signify. For we take of baptism 
nor the eucharist for dare resemblances or memorials 
of things absent, neither for aked signs and 
testimonies assuring us of grace received before, 
but (as in verity they are) for means effectual, 
whereby God when we take the sacraments delivers 
into our hands that grace available to eternal life, 
which grace the sacraments represent or signify. 


229.2... As to the cause why each sacrament, 
Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord, is neces- 
Sary;...... Sundry the same effects and benefits 


which grow by the one sacrament may [indeed] 
rightly be attributed to the other. Yef then 
doth Baptism challenge to itself but the inchoation 
of those graces, the consummation whereof depends 
on mysteries ensuing. We receive Christ in 
Baptism once as the first beginner, in the eucharist 
often as by continual degrees the finisher of our 
life. By Baptism therefore we receive Christ, 


229. Shew how each Sacrament is, severely, neces- 
sary, 
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and from Him that saving grace which is proper 
unto baptism : by the other sacrament we receive 
Him also, imparting therein Himself and that grace 
which the Eucharist properly bestows.—So that 
each sacrament having both what is common, 
and also what is peculiar to itself, we may hereby 
gather that the participation of «Christ which 
properly belongs-to any one sacrament is not other- 
wise to be obtained but by sacrament whereto 
it is proper. 


§.58.] 230......The inward grace of sacraments 
may teach what serves best for their outward form. 
Siac Grace intended by sacraments was a cause of 
the choice, and is a reason of the fitness, of the 
elements themselves. Farther, since the grace 
received depends not on the natural force.of what 
we behold, it was necessary that words of express 
declaration taken from our Lord’s own mouth 
should be added to visible elements, that the one 
might infallibly teach what the other assuredly 
brings to pass.—(A) When in writing and speaking 
of the Sacraments we comprise (as is most usual) 
under the name of their substance not only (1) 
what they outwardly and sensibly consist of, but 
also (2) the secret grace which they signify and 
exhibit, there are zz this view three essential parts 
concurring to give sacraments full being; ze. (a) 
the grace thereby offered, (6) i. the element sig- 
nifying grace, and (4) ii, the word expressing 
what is done by the element. (B) But if that 
be separated which is secret, and that considered 


230. What is to be observed concerning the choice, and 
the fitness, of the sacramental elements ? Why are sacramen- 
tal words (from what source ?) necessary ? What two princi- 
pal modes are there, distinctively, of considering what is 
comprised in a Sacrament? And of how many, and what 


essential parts does it consist, according to each such 
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alone which is seen, as it must in all speeches 
distinguishing sacraments from sacramental grace, 
the name of a sacrament ¢4ex can imply only 
what is comprehended in the outward substance; 
to complete which outward substance is required 
an outward form, which form (4) i. sacramental 
elements receive from (4) il. sacramental words: 
and consequently z# this view there are but (these) 
two essential parts of a sacrament.—(Farther,...... 
inasmuch as sacraments are actions religious and 
mystical, which nature they have not unless they 
proceed from a serious meaning, and what every 
man’s private mind is, as we cannot know so 
neither are we bound to examine, therefore always 
in these cases the known intent of the Church 
generally doth sxffice, and where the contrary is 
not manifest, we may presume that he which ouz- 
wardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose 
of the Church). 

231. Concerning all other orders, rites, prayers, 
lessons, sermons, actions, and their circumstances 
whatsoever they are to the outward substance of 
Baptism but things accessory, which the wisdom of 
the Church is to order. Again, considering that 
such ordinances have been made to adorn the sac- 
rament, not the sacrament to depend on them: 
seeing also that they are not of the substance 
of baptism, and that baptism is far more necessary 
than any such incident rite, &c......... in cases of 
necessity which will not suffer delay till baptism 


respective mode? Why is the need of a serious intent 
implied in the nature of a Sacrament? What kind of in- 
tent—and why ?—is sufficient ? And what is to be presumed 
as to its existence? 231. What are the mere accessories 
of baptism? From tie state of the case as to the compar- 
ative importance of such accessories of baptism itself, 
what follows as to the toleration of baptism without 
them ? 
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be administered with usual solemnities, (to speak 
the least) it may be tolerably given without them, 
rather than that any man without it should be 
suffered to depart this life. 


§. 59.] 232. They which deny that any such 
case of necessity can fall in regard whereof the 
Church should tolerate Baptism without its ac- 
cessory rites, pretend that such tolerations have 
risen from a false interpretation whereby ‘certain’ 
men ground a necessity of external Baptism on the 
passage, “Unless a man be born again of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven;” Fohz iii. 5. For by Water 
and the Spirit they would there understand no 
more than if the Spirit alone had been mentioned, 
and Water not spoken of; which they think is 
plain, because elsewhere it is not improbable that 
‘The Holy Ghost and fire” (Aaéz. iii. 11) but 
signify the. Holy Ghost in operation resembling 
fire: whereon they conclude that since five in one 
place may be, therefore water in another ts but a 
metaphor, Spirit [in operation resembling water] 
the zzterpretation thereof...... I hold it for a most 
infallible rule in expositions of Scripture, that 
where a literal construction will stand, the farthest 
from the letter is commonly the worst. (...... such 
‘exercise of wit being also especially inadmissible 
in such important places as this.) [Hooker 


animadyverts on the unfairness of the attempt to hide,—by 
affirming that ‘certain’ have taken John iil. 5, as meant 


232. As to them who deny any necessity of requiring such 
toleration; on what do they assert a necessity of external 
baptism to have been wrongly grounded? How do they 
interpret, ‘‘Hxcept a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, &c.? How does, Hooker confute their interpretation ? 
What does he observe concerning their attempt to hide the 
unanimity of the interpretation of antiquity ? 
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of material -water,—the known ‘unanimous consent ‘of 
antiquity in the literal interpretation, implying external 
Baptism ;—and asks whether a novel critical conceit i. is 
to supersede this hitherto-wniversally received intetpreta- 
tion? or ii. [even] to disprove the reference of John thie 
Baptist’s words, (Matt. ili. 11) to that visible descent ot 
fire which actually took place at the later baptism.of the 
Apostles with the Holy Ghost at the day of Pentecost % 
(which interpretation of Afatt. iii. 11 would be an additional 
argument in our favour.)] : When the letter of the law hathi 
two things Plainly and expressly specified, i. Water 
and ii. the Spirit; i, Water as a duty required on 
our parts, il. the Spirit as a gift which God 
- bestows; there is danger in presuming so to inter= 
pret it as if the clause which concerns ourselves 
were more than needeth...... 


§.60.] 233. They add, that beside wrongly 
interpreting ohn ili. 5. we thereon infer an- over 
rigorous nécessity.—A zswer:.— 

234. (A) As tothe true necessity of Baptism! 
All things which either are i: known causes or ii: 
set means, whereby any great good is usually pro- 
cured, or men delivered from grievous evil, must 
be confessed necessary. Now, (1) Regeneration is 
in this sense wecessary to eternal li life: To see the 
kingdom of God is impossible saving only for. 
those men who are born ‘from above’ ; Fohn ii. 3. 
(2) Christ’s Spzrzt is equally necessary to our regene- 
ration; Fohn ili. 5. (3) As His Spirit is a necessary 
inward cause, soisWateranecessary outward means 
to our regeneration : else (a2) What mean the words 
wherein we are said to be new-born, and that 
éé USaros, even of Water? (4) Why are we taught 
that with water God doth purify and cleanse His 


233. What do they further object to us beside alleged 
misinterpretation of John iii. 5? 234, In answer: what 
does Hooker premise as to the things which are to be con- 
sidered necessary * How does he prove from Scripture, that, 
in the sense intended, outward baptism is necessary ? 
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Church (Efh. v. 26)? (¢) Wherefore do the Apos- 
tles term baptism a bath of regeneration? (77?. 
iil. 5). (@) Wherefore did they advise men to 
receive outward baptism, ‘‘for the remission of 
sins.” (Acts ii. 38)? 

235, If outward baptism were a cause in itself possessed 
of that power without the present operation whereof no 
such effect could grow, then, since effects never prevent 
[precede] their necessary causes, no man could ever receive 
grace before baptism ; which being known and confessed to 
be otherwise in many particulars f articular persons !] 
though in the rest we make not [indeé | bapeiain a cause of 


grace, yet the grace which is given them with 
their baptism so far forth depends on the very 
outward sacrament that God will have it embraced 
not only as a sign or token what we receive, but 
also as an instrument? or mean whereby we receive 
grace, because baptism is a sacrament which God 
hath instituted in His Church to the end that 
they which receive it might thereby be incor- 
porated into Christ, and so through His merit 
obtain i, that saving grace of zpxutation which 
takes away all former guiltiness, and ii, that 7nfused 
divine virtue of the Holy Ghost which gives to the 
powers of the soul their frst disposition towards 
Suture neuness of life. 

236. Some ‘elevate’ [disparage] too much the 
ordinary and intermediate means of life, relying 
wholly on the bare conceit of eternal election ; but 
such reliance is a self-deceiving vanity, because that 


235. On what considerations does he allow that we 
make not [indeed] baptism a cause of grace# Yet; how 
does he set forth the dependence on the outward sacrament 
of the grace given with baptism ; and the benetits for the 
obtaining of which the Sacrament of Baptism was insti- 
tuted? 236. Refute (—applying texts—) the error of 
those who «lisparage the Sacraments through exclusive 
reliance on the bare conceit of eternal election. lIlow, in 
reference to this subject, does Hooker state the right view 
of Baptism ? 
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election includes a subordination: of means, without 
which we are not actually brought to enjoy what 
God secretly did intend. When the Apostle saw 
men called to the participation of Jesus Christ, 
after the Gospel of God embraced and the Sacra- 
ment of life received, he ¢hex puts them in the 
number of elect saints; &=c. Eph. i. 1; v. 8; till 
then, notwithstanding their pre-ordination to life, 
(known only to God,). he accounts them as well. 
as others children of wrath, &c. Eph. ii. 3,°12. 
So that by Sacraments and other sensible tokens. 
of grace, we may boldly gather that He who 
now bestows the-means, long since intended us 
the end. But let us not presume: of our end, 
by conjecture-of His purpose, the appointed means 
failing. Predestination brings not to life without 
the grace of external vocation, wherein our, Baptism: 
is implied. For as we are wot naturally mez 
without birth, so netther are we Christian men 
in the eye of the Church without new birth; nor 
according to ordinary divine dispensation ew- 
born, but by that Baptism which both declares 
and makes us Christians. In which respect we 
justly hold it to be the door of our actual entrance 
into God’s house, the first apparent beginning of 
life, a seal perhaps to the grace of election before 
recetved ; but to our sanctification here a step that 
hath not any before tt. 

_ 237. Some (by an error like that of some 
of the Valentinian heretics, who, ascribing all to 
knowledge, despised -the Sacraments...... ) fixing 
their minds wholly on the known necessity of 


237. Refute the error (—to what does Hooker compare 
it ?—of those who disparage Sacraments through imagining 
that Faith alone is necessary: shewing the necessity of 
baptism as from Christ’s declared will, so also from the 
revealed cause for baptism, (Notice the practice, &c, of 
[even] Pelagius,) 
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Faith imagine that nothing but Faith is necessary 
for the attainment of all grace. Yet is it a branch 
of belief that Sacraments are in their place no 
less required than belief itself. Eternal life is 
promised, as was health to Naaman, with this 
condition, ‘‘Wash and be clean;” or to them 
which were stung with serpents, by beholding the 
brazen serpent. (a) If Christ, who gives salvation, 
requires baptism, it is not for us to examine Him 
whether unbaptized men may be saved, but seri- 
ously to do that which is required, and religiously 
to fear the danger which may grow by the want 
thereof...(4) Being taught moreover, not merely 
Christ’s will to have all men baptized but that 
Baptism is necessary to take away sin, how have 
we the fear of God in our hearts, if care of 
delivering men’s souls from sin do not move us 
to use all means for their baptism? ([Even]) Pelagius who 
denied the guilt of original sin, and in that respect the 
necessity of baptism, yet baptized infants, acknowledging 


po Se ee eee for entrance into the kingdom of 
od. 

238. (B) Now the Law of Christ, which on 
these considerations makes Baptism necessary must 
be construed according to the rules of natural equity. 
(Without following which rules the adversaries themselves 
could not prove that the sentence ‘‘ Whoso believeth not 
the Gospel of Christ is condemned already,” applies fouyl 
to those who can both hear and understand the gospel, not 


to infants, &c.) Accordingly, it is 07 all arts con- 
Jessed that there may be in divers cases “fe by 
virtue of zzward Baptism, even where outward is 
not found. So that the question, if any be made is 
only about the bounds of this possibility. 


238. Now, as regards leniency, must we construe the 
Law of Christ which makes baptism necessary ? (What) 
argumentum ad hominem does Hooker here introduce ?) 
What is acknowledged, and what only is here in question 
concerning inward without oytward Baptism } 
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239. (1) (2) To think that a man whose Baptism 
is prevented by Martyrdom loses salvation were 
almost barbarous.—(é) i. Against some, who re- 
ferring to Fofz ili. 5, held that life without actual 
Baptism, or Martyrdom instead thereof, cannot be 
had, Bernard—considering that equity, forcible for 
warranting the salvation of unbaptized martyrs, 
was equally so for warranting theirs in whom were, 
though not the sufferings of Martyrs, yet the 
virtues which sanctified those sufferings—professed 
......that he could not despair of the salvation of a 
man having faith, hope and charity, if such a 
one desirous’ of Baptism, were suddenly cut off, 
lacking it without his own fault, by death. ii. 
Concerning Valentinian the Emperor, who died 
before his purpose to receive baptism could take 
effect, Ambrose says...... “Is it possible that he 
who had purposely Thy Spirit, O Lord, given 
him to desire grace, should not receive Thy grace 
which that Spirit did desire?...... If the blood of 


thereby their right to external glory) de their 
Baptism, surely Azs religious desire of baptism 
stands him in the same stead.” It has therefore 
been constantly held, that, agreeable to equity, as 
well touching (4) other believers as (a) Martyrs, 
Baptism taken away by necessity is supplied by 
desire of Baptism. 

240. (2) Touching zzfants who die unbaptized 
since they have neither the Sacrament nor any 
sense of it, the judgment of many has gone hard 
against them. But yet, i. seeing grace is not 
absolutely tied to sacraments, and besides ii. such 


239. How does Hooker state the acknowledged belief 
and its justness concerning the case of Martyrs, and of 
others, desirous of, but cut off by death without receiving, 
Baptism? (Refer to Bernard and Ambrose.) 240. How 
does he argue for the great likelihood of the salvation 
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is the lenity of God that...... where we cannot do 
what is enjoined He accepts the will instead of the 
deed ; again, ili. since. there is in their Christian 
parents, and in the Church of God, a presumed 
desire, yea, a purpose also, that they should receive 
baptism; divers School-Divines, moved by.‘ remorse 
of equity,’ grant, that God, all-merciful to such as 
are not in themselves able‘to desire baptism,imputes 
the secret desire of others for them, and accepts it 
as theirs...... iv. And of the will of God to impart 
His grace to infants without Baptism in that case, 
their very natural birth supplies.a just argument: a 
great likelihood may be gathered of their salvation 
to whom the benefit of Christian parentage Aas been 
given; the rest that shall follow being inevitably 
prevented. For the seed of faithful parentage is 
holy from the very birth... (1 Cor. vii. 14). (Not 
[indeed] that a. such children are without sin, or 
B. grace from baptized parents derived by propaga- 
tion, or 7. God tied by covenant to. save any in 
mere regard of their parent’s belief:—yet,) Since to 
all Christians is this special privilege given, that 
their offspring brings into the world with it a 
present right. to the ordained means of sanctifica- 
tion, it is not to be thought that God, who hath 
nominated them to holiness by. their very birth 
Himself deprive them of regeneration and inward 
grace, only because necessity deprives them of 
outward. Sacraments.....2 9° : 

_°s241. (C) Wherefore a necessity there is (1) of 
receiving, and (2) of administering, the Sacrament 
of Baptism : the one. peradventure not so absolute 
as some have thought, but the other out of all 
peradventure more straight than the Church, 
by office a nursing Mother to such as crave at her 
hands the mystery of their new birth, should repel 


of infants of Christian parentage dying unbaptized? 241. 
In relation to the necessity of receiving, and of administer- 
ing, Baptism, how does he state and shew the obligation on 
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them, and see them die unsatisfied, rather than give 
them their souls’ rights with omission of those 
things which serve but for the more convenient 
administration thereof.—For as [see (B)] we grant 
that those sentences of Scripture which make Sacra- 
ments most necessary are no prejudice to their 
salvation who without fault-of their own want them 
by inevitable necessity, so [see (A)] it ought in; 
reason to be acknowledged..that forasmuch as our 
_ Lord Himself makes Baptism necessary. (necessary 
whether we respect i. the good\ received by it, or ii. the 
testimony thereby yielded to God of that humility and meek 
obedience, which reposes itself wholly on the authority of 
His conimandment, and on the truth of His promise,......... 
—) [therefore] (C) howsoever He by’ His secret 
mercy.may be thought to save without. baptism, 
this clears not the Church from guiltiness of blood, 
if, through her superfluous scrupulosity, impedi- 
ments of less regard (¢.g. want of concurrence 
of solemn time, place; &c.) should cause a gracé 
of so great moment to be’ withheld. (God though 
not afflicting that innocent whose circumcision Moses had 
toa long deferred, took revenge on Moses himself for the 
injury done through such neglect; teaching. us thereby 
that they whom God’s own mercy saves without us are yet 
as inuch as in us lies destroyed, when under insufficient 
pretences we defraud them of such ordinary outward helps 
as we should exhibit.) [Especially, since} We have for 
Baptism no day set, as had the Jews for circum- 
cision; nor .by the law of God, but only by 
the Church’s discretion, a place thereto appointed : 
therefore Baptism, ¢vez in the meaning of the Law 
of Christ, belongs to z#fants capable thereof from 
the very instant of their birth...... 
§. 61.] 242. The ancients, it may be, were too 
severe as to the necessity of Baptism of infants. 


the Church not to suffer any to miss of it merely because of 
the absence of its accessories. (Refer to the delayed 
circumcision of Moses’ infant.) 242. -What does Hooker 
observe as to the view entertained by the ancients of the 


P 
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But yet, will any one say that they did not in that 
respect tolerate defects of local or of personal 
solemnities belonging to Baptism?—The Apostles 
themselves neither used nor appointed for Baptism 
any certain time. The Church for gezera/ Baptism © 
heretofore chose two chief days in the year. Easter 
and Pentecost: which custom when certain Churches 
in Sicily began to violate without cause, Leo, Bishop 
of Rome advised them to conform rather than 
offend through needless singularity; howdezt, always 
providing that in peril of death and in imminent 
dangers no respect of time ‘should cause Baptism to 
be denied to any. (Victor had may years before 
extended the like exception to p/aces as well as 
times.)—[ Answers as to matters instanced in oppost- 
tion to us by T.C.;] (2) What Augustine speaks of 
women hasting to bring their children to the 
Church when they saw danger, is a weak proof that 
when necessity did not leave them so much time 
they might zo¢ then make a church of their own 
home (6) The same answer applies to the case of 
a sick Jew carried in a bed to the place of baptism. 
(c) As to the [real] cause why clinical Baptism 
barred men afterwards from Holy Orders, why 
it was objected against Novatian, in what respect, 
and how far, it disabled, see Canon 12 of the 
Council of Neocesarea: “A man baptized in sick- 
ness is not after to be ordained Priest.” For it may 
be thought, ‘‘That such do rather at that time 


necessity of Baptism for infants, and the toleration never- 
theless according by them to defects in its administration ? 
Was any certain time apostolically appointed for Baptism ? 
What times for general Baptism were appointed by the 
ancient Church? What exceptions as to time were never- 
theless—according to what testimonies ?—to be tolerated ? 
As to certain matters instanced by T. C. as against the 
admissibility of private baptism, how does Hooker here 
answer? What dees he, in sum, affirm as to the practice of 
the Church ? 
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because they see no other remedy, than of a 
voluntary mind, lay hold on the Christian Faith, 
unless their sincere meaning be made afterwards 
the more manifest, or else the scarcity of others 
enforce the Church to admit them,” (@) Justinian’s 
imperial Constitution forbade the mysteries of God 
to be adminstered in men’s private chapels ;—dzt¢ 
only lest heretics under that pretence should do 
secretly unlawful things : (Accordingly he there- 
fore commands that if men would use those private oratories 
otherwise than for private prayers, the Bishop should 
appoint them a clerk for that-purpose.) This is plain 
by later Constitutions made in the time of Leo; wherein 
such prohibition is referred to as grounded on the reason 
just specified, and is declared to be no longer needed ; owing 
to the subsequent extinction of the perverse opinions which 


had made it requisite. In sum, all these things 
alleged are nothing, nor will it ever be proved but 
that the practice of the Church in cases of extreme 
necessity hath made for private Baptism always 
more than against tt. 

243. Yea, “Baptism by any man, in the case of 
necessity.” was.the voice of the whole word hereto- 
fore—|[/n refutation of allegation of T.C.:] 
Neither is Tertullian, Epiphanius, Augustine, or 
any other of the ancients, against it. (a) Tertullian 

[indeed] severely controls those who, pretending 
Tecla’s example, took openly on them Baptism 
and all other public functions of Priesthood ; 
saying, that Baptism is the Bishop’s right, belongs, 
after him, but not without authority from him 
to Priests and Deacons ; [é#¢ proceeds] for so the 
honour of the Church requires, which being kept 
preserved peace : otherwise, the Laity might do the 
same ;...But because emulation is the mother of 

"schisms, “ Let it content thee (of the order of Zay- 


243. How does he reply to allegations of T. C. of 
authorities from Tertullian, Epiphanius, Augustine, and the 
Council of Carthage, as against the admissibility of Baptism 
by Women ? é : 
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‘men) to do it in necessity...... ”- What he grants 
‘generally to Lay-persons of the House of God he 
‘surely denies not to any sort or sex contained under 
that name unless himself had specified an exception. 
'(“ Specialities he himself says elsewhere, “are 
‘signified under that which is general.”...... ) , All 
which he here denies is that Women may...... 
execute offices of Ecclesiastical Order, whereof men 
only are capable. (6) Epiphanius* ‘ striketh- on 
the very self-same anvil with Tertullian.’ (c) In 
necessity, if Augustine allows as much as Tertullian 
to Laymen, his “ not mentioning” of women is but 
a slender proof that he meant to exciude them. (@) 
The Council of Carthage,t though making no 
express submission, may be very well presumed 
to stoop, as other positive ordinances do, to the 
_countermands of necessity. . 

244. Judge therefore what the Ancients would 
have thought, had they heard what is now pub- 
lished, that because ‘‘the substance of the Sacra- 
ment doth chiefly depend on the institution of God. 
which is the form, and as it were the life, of the 
Sacrament,” therefore, (1), ‘‘if the whole institution 
be not kept, it is no Sacrament; and, (2), if 
Baptism be private, His Institution is broken, inas- 
much as, “‘ according to the Orders which He hath 
set for Baptism, it should be done in the Congrega- 


244. How does T. C. argue against private Baptism 
as contrary to the very institution of the Sacrament ? How 
does Hooker confute him; arguing from the distinction 
between the essentials and the accessories of Baptisin, and 
from the paramount importance of Baptisin itself? 


* Much of his argument (here referred to) against the 
Collyridians, who had a sort of priestess to offer meat- 
offerings to (or in memory of) the Virgin, turns on the 
point that it was impossible for a woman to perform any 
office properly sacerdotal. See Keble ; editorial note. 


+ Which ordained, ‘‘ Mulier baptizare non presumat,” 
St. Augustine being one of the subscribers, Keble, 
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tion,” from whose Ordinance in this point “ we 
ought not to swerve, although we know that Infants 
should be assuredly damned without Baptism.” [Which 
however T, C. says ‘is most false’] (‘O Sir,’ you, that 
would spurn thus at such as in case of so dreadful extremity 
should lie prostrate before your feet,......should imagine 
yourself in their case and them in yours.,.... Would you 
then be shaken off with these answers, and not rather 
embrace, enclosed with both your arms, a sentence, now no 
gospel to you, ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice ?”)— 
To acknowledge Christ’s Institution the ground 
of both Sacraments no Christian will refuse: for it 
gives them their very nature, appoints the matter 
whereof they consist, teaches the form of their 
administration, and blesses them with that grace 
whereby they are both pledges and Instruments 
of life. Nevertheless, since Christ’s Institution 
contains besides (1) what makes complete the 
essence or #ature, (2) other things, parts, as it 
were, of the furniture, of Sacraments; the difference 
between these two must unfold what the general 
terms of indefinite speech would confound. If the 
place appointed for Baptism be a part of Christ’s 
Institution, it is but His Institution as Sacrifice, 
Baptism His Institution as mercy; in this case 
He which requires both mercy and sacrifice, rezects 
His own Institution of sacrifice, where the offering 
of sacrifice would hinder mercy from being shewed . ...In 
that extremity before supposed, if our account of the ‘lesser 
things of the Law” (see Matt. xxiii. 23) should cause 
omission of that which is more to be accounted of, were nat 
this our strict obedience to Christ’s Institution touching 
**mint and cummin,” a disobedience to His Institution con- 
cerning Love? But since no Institution of Christ hath 
so strictly tied Baptism to Public assemblies as it hath done 
all men to Baptism, away with these merciless sentences... 


§. 62.] 245....To come to Baptism by Women, 
which they say is no more a Sacrament than any 


245. How do the adversaries speak of the nullity (on 
what alleged ground?) of Baptism by Women? To whom 
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‘other ordinary washing ofa man’s body: their 
reason for making a Baptism by Women ‘void, viz. 
because Women are no Ministers in the Church of 
God must needs annihilate the Baptism of all to 
whom they apply this exception... for 7f want of 
calling do frustrate Baptism, they that baptize 
without calling do-nothing, be they Wonien or 
Men; [Indeed] (1) to make women teachers in 
the house, of God , were absurd ; “I permit not a 
‘woman to teach ;"? 1 Tim. ii. 12... “ Let” your 
“women. in’ ‘Churches “be silent ;.” 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 
(which ordinance against their public ‘admission to teach 
‘was [the rather] necessary’ because the extraordinary gifts 
of prophesying, &c, then bestowed not only on nen but on 
women, made it: the. harder to ‘keep them: witlrin private 
bounds.) (2)° And) Clement... .{by. just, analogy] extends 
this Apgstolical ‘Constitution to Baptism ; “If. we 
have denied? them leave to ¢each, how should.any 
man dispense with, nature, and. make, them J4Zzz2's- 
ters. of | oly things; seeing this unskilfulness, is, a 
part of the Grecians’ impiety, which for the service 
of Women- -Goddesses have Women-Priests ?.:3<- 

But the reasons that only concern ordinary public 
‘Baptism. i. are no just prejudice to private. Baptism 
by, Women in cases of necessity; ii, nor disprove 
the practice of those churches which;in such cases 
allow it. We may not from laws that prohibit 
any thing with restraint, conclude absolute and 
unlimited prohibitions : although we deny not but 
they who utterly forbid such Baptism may have 
perhaps wherewith to justify their orders against 
it; for even things lawful are well prohibited “when 
there is fear lest they make the way to unlawful 


general extent would their reason for holding it null be 
applicable? What does Hooker allow to be prohibited 
(refer to his authorities) as to teaching, and as to Baptism, 
by Women? But, kow does he shew “that such prohibitions 
do not apply to private Baptisin by them? Yet Sranting 
what. as to the possible propriety of forbidding it ? 
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more easy, And it may be the liberty of Baptism 
by women at such times sometimes emboldens the 
rasher sort to do without’ such necessity: é 

246. But whetheri. of permission besides law, 
or if. in ‘presumption against law, they do it, it is 
thereby altogether frustrate, void} and as ‘though it 
were ' never: given?—[ Ze arguments for the negative 
through the remainder of the section, apply to Lay Baptism 
in general, 

[A. 247 —2520:!1 The: mild void of this Baptisin would 
‘be ineonsistent :with what: the Church has ‘ constantly 
maintained concerning the wnlarwfulmess of iteration of true 
Baptism.| | 

247. ‘They which have not at'the first their 
right baptism must be re-baptized;. because the law 
of Christ tieth all men-to-receive baptism.: [But] . 
iteration of baptism once [really} given has been 
always thought a contempt of that ancient aphorism, 
“One Lord,*one Faith, one Baptism;”. Eph: ivi §, 
baptism owe not only i: inasmuch-ay as/it has every 
where the same substance, and B. offers to all men 
the same grace, but ii. for that it ought ot to be 
received by any oné ‘man above once:.....For how 
should we practice iteration of baptism, and. yet 
teach that by “baptism we are born ‘anew, and 
admitted ito the society of saints; things #0 more 
possible to be often done than a man can naturally 
be often born, or civilly be often adopted into any 
one’s family? ( Chis also is the cause why i. they who 
present us to baptism are ever after entitled our 
parents in God, and ii. we receive new names, in 
token that in baptism we are made new creatures.) 
As therefore, Christ hath died and risen from the 
dead but once, so the sacrament which both extin- 


246. How is the question here stated as regards validity 
of Baptism by Women [and in fact Lay-Baptism generally]? 
247.. To what scriptural aphorism has iteration of baptisin 
once given been always thought contrary! What is here to 
be observed as to the oneness ‘of Baptism? . 
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guishes in Him our former sin, and begins in us a 
new condition of life, is by one only actual admin- 
istration available; “I believe one baptism for re- 
mission of sins.” JVicene Creed. 

- -248, And because second baptism was ever ab- 
horred in the Church of God as akind of incestuous 
birth, they that iterate baptism are driven under 
some pretence to make the former baptism void.— 
(1) (a) Tertullian, the first that proposed to the Church 
Agrippinus the first in the Chureh that accepted, and 
against. the use of the Church Novatian the first that 
publicly began to practice rebaptization, did it therefore on 
these two grounds, i. a true persuasion that baptism is 
necessary, and ii. a false that the baptism which others 


administered was.no true baptism, Novatian held 
that none can administer true baptism but the true 
Church of Christ, that he and his followers alone 
-were the Church, and the rest wicked and profane, 
such as unless reformed could not cleanse by bap- 
tism.—(4) At which time St Cyprian, with the 
greatest part of the African bishops, because they 
likewise thought that only the true Church of God 
can baptize, and were most certainly persuaded that 
heretics are cut off from the true Church, gathered 


reconciled to truth, and saw that heresy in the 
ministers of baptism could not invalidate baptism, 
such heresy alone excepted as...... changed and by 


changing maimed the substance, theform of baptism. 


248. What are they who would iterate baptism obliged 
preliminarily—why ¢—to try to make out? On what 
grounds did Novatian practice rebaptization? Whence did 
St. Cyprian, and many African bishops, conelude that the 
Church ought to rebaptize after heretics baptism? (What 
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The Church neither simply disannulled, nor abso- 
lutely ratified baptism by heretics. ¢g. i. The 
. baptism which Novatianists gave stood firm, where- 
as ii. they whom Samosatenians had baptized were 
re-baptized: The Council of Arles ordered i. that 
any Arian reconciling himself to the Church should 
be admitted without new baptism, ii. unless found 
not baptized in the name of the Trinity. 
249. (c) Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria reports 
_ how a man of good reputation and ancient continu- 
_ ance in that Church, observing attentively the rites 
_ of baptism, craved, weeping, of his bishop not to 
deny him baptism, since he had so long ago been 
deceived by heretics, and at their hands (which he 
had not till now duly weighed) taken an impious 
baptism, nothing like that which the true Church of 
Christ uses. The Bishop, greatly moved, ye. durst 
not rebaptize, but did his best to comfort him, trying much 
to persuade him not......after so long continuance in the 
fellowship of God's people, to question now his first entrance. 
The poor man, however spent his after-life in continual per- 
plexity, whereof the bishop remained fearful to give him re- 
lease: perhaps too fearful, if the man’s baptism 
_ were suchas his declarationimports. For that, the 
substance whereof was rotten at first, can never by 
tract of time recover soundness. And where true 
- baptism was not before given, the case of rebaptiza- 
_tion is clear—But by this it appears that bap- 
_ ism is xof void in regard [simply] of heresy: 
250. (2) And therefore much Jess through any 


was their bearing, &c. with respect to opponents?) What 
part did the bishop of Rome take in this controversy? and 
what as to the African bishops was the result? How did 
the Church act, making a requisite distinction, as to recog- 
nition of heretics’ baptism? Give instances. 249. Give 
sone account of a particular case in which application for 
baptism was made by Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria. 
What appears hence, as to the subject of heretics’ haptism? 
250. What follows a majori as to any other moral 
defect in the minister of baptism? Give some account of 
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other moral defect in the minister thereof. On 


~ which pretence however the Donatists took on them 


to annul the Church’s baptism, and to rebaptize 


- their own fry. One Czecilian being ordained Bishop 


in the Church of Carthage, some endeavour to have 
him set aside on the charge of having been a 7ra- 
ditor, one of those who, in Diocletian’s persecution, 
(circ. 300 A.D.) gave up the sacred books to be 
burnt; but not prevailing they made a bishop of 
their own, accounting from that time their own fac- 
tion exclusively the true Church. Majorinus was 
their first Bishop; they were named from Donatus 
his successor, the first who wrote in their defence 


“:.,3....For more than sixty years......the Church was 
“ contented to let the Donatists have their course, as 


~ ijneither greatly fearing them, and ii. besides, hav- 
“ing then necessary cause to bend itself against the 


*-Arians:—during which term, and afterwards, they 


~‘had, beside many secular means to forward them, 


' these special advantages: (a) The very occasion of 


_. their breach with the Church, a just hatred of tra- 


. ditors, seemed plausible: they easily persuaded 


. their hearers that men could not be holy who held 
- fellowship with such: (4) To prove that it can be 


no Church whichis not holy, they had in show the 
words of the Apostolic Creed, “I believe in the Holy 


- Catholic Church:” (¢) And avouching that such as 
are not of the true Church can administer no true 


Baptism, they had agreeing with them volumes of 


’ Cyprian’s writings, and the judgments of divers 


African Synods.—Whereon the Fathers in defence 
of their just cause were very greatly prejudiced: 


the Donatists—their alleged reasons for practising rebap- 


tization—the causes why they were not, comparatively, 
much interfered with by the Church for some time— 
their plausible pleas, and the difficulties under which the 
Fathers laboured in refuting them— and the final triumph 
of the truth, 
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both i. because they could not enforce the duty 
of Communion with a Church confessedly in many 
things blameworthy, unless they should often seem 
to speak as half-defenders of the faults themselves, 
or, at least, not so vehement accusers thereof as 
their adversaries; and ii. to withstand iteration of 
baptism was impossible without rejection of the 
admired and honoured Cyprian. (So true we find it, by 
experience of all ages in God’s Church, that the teacher's 
error: is the people’s trial...... Cyprian, however, though 
differing from others of sounder understanding in that 
point, yet did not divide himself from the body of the 
Chureh by schism, as did the Donatists...... ({Hooker, then, 
after noticing the invectives of Catholic writers against the 
Donatists, the imperial edicts issued against them by 
Honorius and Theodosius, and the application by the same 
Emperors of their Law to Catholics also, who, better minded 
than advised, retaliated on the Donatists by rebaptizing them, 
as they rebaptized Catholics, adds] Donatists were 
in process of time, though with much ado, wearied 
and at length worn out, by the constancy of that 
truth which teaches that evzl ministers of good things 
are as torches, a light to others, a waste to none 
but themselves only ; and that the foulness of their 
hands cannot impair the virtue of the mysteries of 
Christ. 

251. Now what (1) was done amiss by good 
men, as Cyprian, carried aside with hatred against 
heresy, and (2) followed by Donatists, whom enyy 
and rancour covered with a show of godliness 
made obstinate to cancel whatsoever the Church 
did in the Sacrament of Baptism, (3) has of later 
days been brought again into practice: For the 
Anabaptist rebaptizes, because he conceives that 
true baptism should always presuppose actual 


251, 252. Nothwithstanding waatever might be plausibly 
alleged for the errors on rebaptization of Cyprian, the 
Donatists, (actuated, severally, by what feelings?) and the 
Anabaptists, (why rebaptizing 4) what has the Church 
hitherto always maintained as to rebaptization? And what 
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belief in receivers, and that the baptism of the 
Church, in that we give it to infants which have 
not faith, is therefore void. sheets mh Pe 
252. Of these three errors, there is not any but - 
can at least allege in its defence many fair proba-~ 
bilities. “ NotwithStanding, since the Church of God. 
has hitherto always constantly maintained (@) that . 
to rebaptize them which are known to have received - 
true baptism is yulawful; (6). that if baptism 
sertously-be administered in the same element, and - 
with the same torm of words, which Christ's institu- 
tion teaches, no other ‘defect can make it‘ void, nori 
deprive it of the nature of'a trué Sacrament; and (c) - 
lastly, that baptism is, them only to be readministered : 
when its first .delivery is'vozd in regard of:the foze-. 
alleged imperfections :—-shall we now in the case ‘of 
baptism which having do¢h for matter and form the 
substance of Christ's institution, is Dy a fourth sort 
of men voided forthe only: defect of ecclesiastical 
authority inthe minister, think it enough, that they” 
blow away the force thereof with their very breath 
by saying, ‘‘ We take such baptism to be no more _ 
the Sacrament of Baptism than any other ordinary” 
bathing to be Sacrament?” ——* emits. 2: Be 
_B. 2583-——263. The administration of baptism by private 
persons, whether lainful or unlawful, is not mérely void.) 
BBS: Bee ROE Since God, from whom men’s several 
degrees proceed, hath appointed in His Church 
them at whose hands His pleasure is that we 
should receive both baptism and all other public 
spiritual helps, (perhaps thereby the more to settle 
our hearts in the love of our ghostly superiors,) 
they have small cause to hope that with Him their 
voluntary services will be accepted who thrust 


then, may, conclusively, be asked as to our opponents’ 
assertion respecting Baptism by. Women? 253. Why is it 
to be thought that the obtruded ecclesiastical services of 
unauthorized persons are not likely to be acceptable to God? 
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themselves into functions either above their capa- 
city, or besides their place,...... and so do as much 
as in them lies to dissolve that order which is the 
harmony of God’s church.—Suppose [however] 
therefore that in such considerations the law did 
utterly prohibit, in any necessity whatever, baptism 
to be administered by any other than persons 
thereto consecrated :—Are not many things frm 
being done, although in part done otherwise than 
positive strictness did require? Nature as much as 
possible inclines to validities and preservations, 
hates dissolutions and nullities of things done, 
when either causelessly urged, or unduly extended. 

254. If ever, therefore, (1) in teaching publicly, 
or (2) in baptizing privately, some unsanctified 
hand contrary to Christ’s supposed ordinance in- 
trude itself to execute that whereto the laws of 
God and his Church have deputed others;—Which 
opinion seems more equitable,—(@) ours, who 
disallow what is done amiss, yet make not the 
force, much less the nature and substance, of the 
word and sacraments to depend on the minister’s 
authority and calling? or (4) theirs, who annihilate 
both in respect of that one only personal defect ?— 
there being no law of God which saith that if 
the minister be incompetent, his word shall be no 
word, his baptism no baptism? (1) No defect 
in the vocation of one who teaches the truth 
can (though Ae, as usurping a teacher’s place, 
lose a teacher's reward,) take away the benefit 
thereof from him who heareth; (2) wherefore 


253. Why is it to be thought that the obtruded 
ecclesiastical services of wnauthorized persons are not 
likely to be acceptable to God? Yet supposing the law 
even to prohibit lay baptism, why are we not therefore 
to conclude it necessarily void? 254. In reference to the 
effect of unauthorized public teaching or private baptizing, 


9 
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then should the want of a lawful calling in: 
them that baptize make baptism to the receiver 
vain? 

255. They grant that the matter and form in 
sacraments are the only parts of substance, and 
that if these two be retained, though other things 
be used which are not convenient, the. sacrament 
is. administered, but [though?] not sincerely...... 
Why then, having named the madter and the form 
of the sacrament, do they presently warn us that 
they mean by the form of the sacrament the z#séz- 
tutzon, which exposition,darkens. what before was 
plain? For whereas 27 common understanding that 
Jorm which added to the element makes a sacrament, 
and is of the outward substance thereof, contains. 
only the words of usual application, ¢#ey would ’ 
have the form signify the z#stztu¢ion, which insti-: 
tution in truth comprehends both form and matter. 
Such are their shifts to enclose the minister’s 
vocation within the compass of some essential part 
of the sacrament:—which cannot stand with sound 
construction. For what if the minister’s vocation 
be a matter “of perpetual necessity, and not a 
ceremony variable...;” What if his calling be ‘‘a 
principal part of the institution of Christ?” Does 
it therefore follow that the minister’s authority 
is ‘‘of the substance of the sacrament,” and as. 


incident into the nature thereof, as the matter and 

form itself? (yea, more incident? For in case of necessity . 
the greatest among them (Beza) professeth the change of the 

element of water, lawful, and others which like not this 

opinion could [however] be better content that voluntarily 

the words of Christ’s institution were altered, and men 

baptized in the name of Christ without mention of the 

Father or of the Holy Ghost...) 


how does Hooker state the claim of our opinion to be 
preferred to that of the opponents? 255. How does he 
expose the futility of their attempt to make the minister’s . 
vocation essential to the sacrament, by confused use of the 
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256. Baptism is an action—(1) In part moral; 
as a duty which men perform towards God :—Its 
greatest moral perfection consists in devout obedi- 
ence to the law of God, which requires both i. the 
outward act or thing done, and also ii. that reli- 
gious affection which God so much regards that 
without it whatsoever we do is hateful in His sight. 
aoenes Fluman \aws are content withi. opus operatum 
divine laws require ii. opus operantis; the end of 
‘God’s law in appointing what we shall do being our 
own perfection, which consist chiefly in the virtuous 
disposition of the mind...... So that according to 
His law, works of religion being not religiously per- 
formed cannot morally be perfect...... (2) In part 
ecclesiastical ; in this respect its manner of perform- 
ance is ordered by divers ecclesiastical laws, pro- 
viding that as the Sacrament is a gift of no mean 
worth, the ministry of it might in all circumstances 
appear a function of no small regard.—(3) In part 
mystical :—All that belongs to its mystical per- 
fection i. outwardly, is a. the element, f. the 
word, y. the serious application of both to. the 
receiver ; whereto ii. if we add the secret reference 
of this action to life and remission of sins by virtue 
of Christ’s own solemn compact with His Church, 
to accomplish fully the Sacrament of Baptism 
nothing more is required. 

2ib7ee NOW.<=..s the sum of all that can be said to 
defeat baptism administered without any spiritual 
calling to infants is, that those things which have 
no being can work nothing, and that baptism 
without the power of ordination is as judgment 
without sufficient jurisdiction, void, and of no 


terms form and institution? and remark on the inconsequent 
nature of their reasoning. 256. What does he observe 
concerning Baptism considered as an action partly moral, 
partly ecclesiastical, partly mystical? 257. To what the 
opponents bring forward (how here summed up 2) to defeat 
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effect.— Answ. The fruit of baptism depends only 
on the covenant made by God; God by covenant 
requires in the elder sort of Faith and Baptism, 
in children the Sacrament of Baptism alone (whereto 
He hath also given them right by privilege of birth 
within the Church); infants therefore which haye 
received baptism complete as touching its mystical 
perfection, are by virtue of His own covenant and 
promise cleansed from all sin, forasmuch as all laws 
concerning what in baptism is morador ecclesiastical, 
bind the Church, which gives, not the infant which 
receives baptism. So that if any thing be therein 
amiss, the harm growing by violation of holy 
ordinances rests where such ordinances bind.— 
The want of real analogy between the present 
matter and the case of usurped jurisdictions may 
appear hence:—The nullity of what a judge does 
by way of authority, without authority, is univer- 
sally known and acknowledged; whereas the nullity 
of baptism in regard of the like defect is only a few 
men’s new, ungrounded, and as yet unapproved 
imagination; a difference of acceptation arising 
from a difference easy to observe in the things 
themselves: for the exercise of unauthorised 
jurisdiction is a grievance to them that are under 
it, whereas they that without authority presume 


to baptize, offer nothing but what to all men is 
good and acceptable. (Sacraments are food and the ministers 
thereof as parents or as nurses, at whose hands when there 
is necessity, but no possibility of receiving it, if what they 
are not present to do in right of their office be of pity and 
comparison done by others, shall this be thought to turn 
celestial bread into gravel ?...... ) Jurisdiction is a yoke 
by /aw so imposed on men’s necks that they must 


baptism administered without spiritual calling to infants, 
how does Hooker answer, from consideration of what 
constitutes the real efficacy of the baptismal covenant : 
and of the want of real analogy between the present matter 
and the case of usurped jurisdictions ¢ 
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endure it for others’ good how contrary soever to 
their own inclinations; what a judge doeth, prevails 
by virtue of his very power, therefore vanishes 
except the law gives him authority :—Baptism 
on the other side being a favour which it pleases 
God to bestow, a benefit of soul to us that receive 
it, and a grace which they that deliver are but 
as vessels either appointed by others (which is 
but their own honour), or offered of their own 
accord (which is but their own offence), to this 
service,—can it stand with equity that the faulti- 
ness of their presumption in giving baptism should 
prejudice us, who by taking baptism have no 
way offended ? 

258. There are [indeed] many sentences in the ancient 
Fathers to prove both ecclesiastical and also moral defects in 
the minister of baptism a bar to the heavenly benefit thereof. 
[But] as in a like case the words of Cyprian—speaking of 
infants carried by apostate parents to the stews of idols, 
and so losing what Christian baptism had given them—were 
understood by Augustine, ‘‘They lost the grace of baptism, 
if we consider to what their parents’ impiety did tend ; 
although the mercy of God preserved them:”......... after the 
same manner the sentences above referred to we always 
in equity construe with restraint to the offender only, who as 
far as concerns himself and them who wittingly concur with 
him, makes the sacrament fruitless. 

259. St. Augustine’s [alleged] douwbtfulness whether 
baptism by a layman may stand...... should not be mentioned 
by them who presume to detine peremptorily where he 
[according to them] professed himself unresolved. But in 
truth his opinion is plain enough, though they misunderstand 
his modesty of manner in delivering it............ ““T doubt,” 
saith he, “whether any man who carries a virtuous and 
godly mind will affirm that the baptism which laymen do 
in case of necessity administer should be iterated. For 

258. How (illustrate by a parallel case) are we in 
equity to understand sentences in the Fathers seeming to 
invalidate baptism for ecclesiastical and moral defects in the 
minister of it? 259. How does Hooker shew that 
Augustine is misunderstood by the opponents as expressing 
doubtfwless of the validity of lay baptism. 
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i. to do it unnecessarily is to execute another man’s office ; 
ji, necessity urging, it do it is a. no fault at all, or B. a 
very pardonable one. But suppose it even of very purpose 
usurped and given,...... yet what is given cannot be denied 
to have been given, how truly soever we may say it has 
not been given lawfully. Unlawful usurpation a penitent 
affection must redress, If not, the thing given sball remain 
to the hurt of him who unlawfully administered or received 
it; yet so that in this respect it ought not to be reputed as 
if it had not at all been given, 

260. Their argument from the case of a seal, which 
being stolen and set to by one that hath no authority gives 
no assurance, is irrelevant.—What men grant to others 
must appear to have proceeded of their own accord, ‘This 
being manifest, their grants are thereby made effectual, 
both to bar themselves from revocation, and assure the 
right they have given. Wherefore, for further prevention 
of mischiefs that otherwise might grow by the malice, 
fraud, and treachery, of men, it is meet that the strength of 
men’s deeds and the instruments declaring the same should 
strictly depend on divers solemnities ; whereof there cannot 
be the like reason in things that pass between God and us, 
because, since we need not doubt lest the treasures of His 
grace should be passed without His consent by forged 
conveyances, nor lest He.should deny His own acts, i. as 
there is no such fear of danger through deceit and falsehood 
in this case, ii. so neither hath the circumstances of men’s 
persous here that weight which is in the custody of seals 
of office it ought to have. The grace of baptism comes hy 
donation from God alone. That He hath committed the 
ministry of baptism to special men, is for order’s sake in His 
Church, not that their authority might give being or add 
force to the sacrament. That infants have right to the 
sacrament of baptism we all acknowledge. They cannot be 
guileful and wrongful possessors of that whereto they have 
right by the donor’s manifest will, and to any defect or 
disorder in the manner of receiving which they are not 
parties...... 

261. [A true analogy.]......The ordinance of God con- 
cerning their vocation that minister baptism, wherein our 
regeneration is wrought, has thereto the same analogy 


260. Shew the irrelevancy of their arguing against its 
validity from the case of a seal stolen and applied without 
authority. 261. How does Hooker argue from an analogy 
between illegitimate birth and irregularly administered bap- 
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which laws of wedlock have to our first birth: so that if 
Nature effect procreation notwithstanding the wicked breach 
even of Nature’s Law, made that natural birth might be 
without blemish, may we not justly presume that Grace 
accomplishes the other, though there be faultiness in them 
that transgress the order established by Christ in His 
Church ? 

262. [Another truly analogous case (even according to 
the opponents’ view of its irregularity.)]...As to Zipporah’s 
cireumcising her son, Haod. iv. 24—26. [Hooker ‘‘ thinks 
it very hard to reprove this in her, considering how Moses, 
because himself had not done it sooner, was therefore 
stricken by the hand of God neither could in that extremity 
perform the office ; whereon, for the stay of God’s indigna- 
tion, there was no choice but the action must needs fall into 
her hands ;’—he goes on to notice different views of her 
temper, behaviour, &c. (himself thinking favourably of her) 
on this occasion—and coneludes—)......the sequel, take it 
[expound the passage (—the reader will consult the com- 
mentators—)] how you will, is a plain argument that God 
was satisfied with what she did ; ...;. ..there followed in the 
person of Moses present release of his grievous punishment, 
on her speedy discharge of that duty his neglect of which 
had offended God ; even as after execution of justice by 


event which God Himself hath set down as a reason, were 
falsely to accuse whom He doth justify [this refers to language 
used by T. C. in objecting to ‘measuring things by the 
event’); .....yet, Seeing they who will have it a breach of 
God’s Law for her to circumcise in that necessity are not 
able to deny but Circumcision so performed was to the 
innocent child that received it ¢rwe Circumcision ; why should 
that defect, whereby Circumcision was so little weakened, be 
to Baptism a deadly wound ? 

263. [Conclusion] (a) Because the command- 
ment of Christ, which commits jointly to public 
Ministers both Doctrine and Baptism, no more, by 
linking them together, imports that the nature of 
the Sacrament depends on the Minister’s authority 


tism’ 262. How, again, by way of analogy from the case 
of Zipporah’s cireumcising her child? 263, How does he 
here sum up, in conclusion, in favour of the validity of 
baptism by private persons ? 
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to preach the Word [as T. C. would have ‘it], than 
(gz. than that?] the virtue of the word. depends on 
licence to give the Sacrament ; (4) and considering 
that the work of external ministry in Baptism is 
only a pre-eminence of honour, which they that 
take to themselves, and are not thereto called as 
was Aaron, do but ¢hemselves by such usurpation 
incur the just blame of disobedience to God’s law; 
(c) farther, inasmuch as it is unreasonable that 
errors grounded on a wrong interpretation of other 
men’s deeds should make frustrate whatsoever is 
misconceived, and that baptism by women should 
cease to be baptism as oft as any man:will gather 
that children dying unbaptized are damned, (which 
opinion if the act of baptism so administered did 
enforce, it might be sufficient cause of disliking the 
same, but mone of making~it void;) (d@) lastly, 
whereas general and full consent of the godly 
learned in all ages makes for the validity of 
baptism, yet i. albeit administered in private, and 
ii. even by women, which kind of baptism in 
necessity a. divers reformed Churches both allow 
and defend, 8. some, not defending, tolerate, y. 
few, in comparison, and they without just cause, 
utterly annihilate:—surely, however, through de- 
fects on either side the sacrament may be fruitless, 
as well in some cases to him who receives as to him 
who gives it, it cannot thus be so far made 
frustrate as to be deprived of the very nature of 
true baptism, having all things else which Christ’s 
ordinance requires. Whereon we may consequently 
infer that the administration of baptism by private 
persons, be it lawful or unlawful, appears 7o/ as 
yet to be merely vozd. 


§. 63.| 264. All of the race of Christ the 


264. Why.are the the Articles of the Creed Apostolic 
principles necessary to be subscribed to by all candidates 
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Scripture names “children of the promise; ” Gad. 
iv. 28. The promise of eternal life is the seed of 
the Church of God. And because 1. there is no 
attainment of life but through the only begotten 
Son of God, ii. nor by Him otherwise than being 
such as the Creed Apostolic describes,—the Articles 
thereof are principles necessary for all men to 
subscribe to whom by Baptism the Church receives 
into Christ’s school.——...i. That which is true 
and ii. a, can neither be discerned by sense, B. nor 
concluded by mere natural principles, must have (a) 
principles of reverled truth whexeon to build itself, 
and (4) a habit of Fazth in us, wherewith principles 
of that kind are apprehended.—-The mysteries of 
our religion are above the reach of understanding, 
above discourse of man’s reason....... Therefore the 
first thing required of him who stands for admis- 
sion into Christ’s family is Bedzef Which Belief 
consists of so much in knowledge, as in acknow- 
ledgment ofall things that heavenly wisdom reveals, 
the afection of Faith is above her reach, her love 
to God-ward above her comprehension of God.— 
And because only for believers all things may be done, He 
which is goodness itself loveth them above all. (Not forthe 
desert of their belief, but as) When God had created all 
things, He looked on them, and loved them, because they 
were all as Himself had made them: So the true reason 
wherefore Christ loveth believers is because their belief is 
the gift of God..... And as to love them of whom we re- 
ceive good things is duty, because they satisfy our desires, 
ihe so to love them on whom we hestow is nature, lecause 
in them we hehold the effects of our own virtue. 

265. (1) Seeing therefore no religion enjoys 


for Baptism? Why is Belief the first thing required of 
one who would be admitted into Christ’s family? In 
what does the belief here meant distinctively consist ? What 
is to be observed concerning the true reason wherefore 
Christ loves believers? 265, Why in reference to Saera- 
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Sacraments, the signs of God’s love, unless it have 
also that faith. whereon the Sacraments are built; 
could there be anything more convenient than 
that our first admittance to, the actual receipt of 
His grace in the Sacrament of Baptism should 
be consecrated with profession of Belief ?)......to 
the, kingdom. of ;God a:.key, the want whereof 
excludes Infidels.)—[Farther.] (2) We. find by 
experience that though Faith be an ztellectual 
habit of the. mind,..and. has her seat in the 
understanding, yet an evil moral disposition obsti- 
nately. wedded to.,the love of darkuess, damps 
the very light.of heavenly illumination, and permits 
not the mind to see what shines before it...... That 
the szind thereby may abide in the “ight of faith, 
there must abide in the wz// as constant a resolution 
to have no fellowship at all with the vanities and 
works of darkness: E. ‘ 
266,. [Accordingly;] a. “ Two Covenants Chris- 
tian men. make m Baptism, (1) the one concerning 
relinguishment of Satan, (2) the other touching 
obedience of the faith of Christ.” Tsidore.—p. “He 
which is baptized....:.says, Theé, O Satan and thy 
angels, thy works and thy mandates, I forsake 
utterly.” Ambrose.—y. “These, says Tertullian, 
speaking of wicked spirits, “are the angels which 
we in baptism renounce.”—6. Justin Martyr shews 
how such as the Church in those days did baptize 
(1) make profession of Christian belief, and (2) 
undertook to ‘ve accordingly.—Nor is it easy for 
any man to. proye that ever baptism did use to be 


ments as signs of God’s love, is profession of belief 
specially convenient in our first admittance to actual 
receipts of grace in baptism? How does an evil moral 
disposition act in antagonism to Faith? and what there- 
fore is required in order that. the mind may abide in the 
light of Faith? 266, [In reference to the requirements 
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administered without interrogatories of these two 
kinds. Whereto St. Peter (as it may be thought) 
alluding, hath said; (1 Pe¢. iii. 21) that the bap- 
tism “which saveth” us is not (as legal purifica- 
tions were) a cleansing of the flesh from outward 
impurity, but émepérnua, “ an-interrogative trial of 
a good conscience towards God.” 


§. 64.) 267. Now the fault which they find 
with us concerning interrogatories: is our putting 
them to zzfants which cannot answer them, :and 
the answering of them by others as in their names. 
(fhe Anabaptist [indeed] has many pretences to scorn at 
the Baptism of children: alleging (a) that there is no 
Scripture commandment for baptizing infants; (6) nor 
any manifest example of its having been done by Christ 
or His Apostles ; (cj that’as the word preached and the 
sacraments must go together, they who are not capable 
of the one are not fit receivers of the other; ‘(d) that 
the-order of baptism continued. from the -first,has in it 
things inapplicable to sucking children....., But) They with 
whom we contend are no enemies to the baptism of infants ; 
they desire not that the church should hazard so many 
souls by letting them wait for ripeness of understanding 
to be converted and then baptized...... ; they acknowledge 
it amongst the greatest of God’s mercies that by making us 
His own possession so soon, i. many advantages which 
Satan might otherwise take are prevented, and ii. the 
first thing we have occasion to notice is how much has 
been already done to our great good without our knowledge; 
they esteem the baptism of infants an ordinance 
instituted by Christ in special favour to His 
own people; they deny not the practice thereof 
accordingly to have been kept as derived from 


in the jpreceding par.,] What does Hooker shew to have 
been the practice of the ancient Church (instance authori- 
ties) as to the interrogatories in Baptism ? and how expound 
1 Pet. iii. 21? 267. What distinctively, is the opponents’ 
objection against our practice as to interrogatories in 
baptism? Notice the difference between their views and those 
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the Apostles, and continued from their days till 
now:—Only it pleases them not that to infants 
there should be interrogatories proposed in bap- 
tism; this they condemn as foolish toying and 
profane mockery. 

[258—274. Answer.| 268. (A) [Argument 
SJrom the practice of the ancient Church.| But can 
they shew that ever the Church of Christ had 
any public form of baptism without interrogatories: 
or ever used at the solemn. baptism of infants 
to omit them as_ needless......:—Boniface, a 


Church universally used this custom of baptizing 
infants with interrogatories, wished to Jearn from 
him the true reason thereof. [Noticing the im- 
possibility of telling whether an infant will here- 
after be good or bad, and what good or evil 
such an infant thinks, he proceeds,] “If thou 
neither canst promise for the time to come, nor 
for the present pronounce any thing in this 
case, how is it that when such are brought to 
baptism, their parents there undertake what the 
child shall afterwards do, yea are not doubtful to 
say it doth that which is impossible to be done 
by infants? (at least no man can affirm it done.”)— 
Touching with difficulty, whether it may truly 
be said for infants at the time of their baptism, 
that they do believe, the effect of Augustine’s 
answer is yea, but with this distinction; a present 
actual habit of faith there is #zo¢ in them; there 
is delivered to them that Sacrament, a part of 
the due celebration of which consists in answering 


of the Anabaptists as regards baptism of infants, 268. What 
was manifestly the practice of the ancient Church as to 
interrogatories in Baptism + How does Augustine (notice 
the occasion) vindicate the reasonableness of them in the 
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to the Articles of Faith, because the habit of Faith, 
which afterwards comes with years, is but a farther 
building up of the same edifice, “ the frst foundation 
whereof was laid by the Sacrament of Baptism”... 
Weare then believers, because then we begin to be 
what process of time makes perfect. And till we 
come to actual belief, the very Sacrament of Faith 
is a shield as strong as, after this, the Faith of the 
Sacrament against all contrary infernal powers...... 
If without scraple we may account and term them 
believers only for their ovtward profession’s sake, 
who z#wardly are farther from faith than infants ; 
why not éafants much more-at the time of their 
solemn initiation by Baptism, the Sacrament of 
Faith, whereto they not only conceive nothing 
opposite, but have also that grace given them which 
is the first and most effectual cause out of which our 
belief grows? In sum, the whole Church is a 
multitude of believers, all so entitled; (1) even 
Hypocrites for their profession’s sake; (2) Saints 
because of their inward sincere persuasion ; (3) 
“Infants as being in the first degree of their 
ghostly motion towards the actual habit of Faith; 
the first sort are faithful in the eye of the world ; 
the second faithful in the sight of God; the last 
in the ready direct way to become both, if all 
things after be suitable ‘to these beginnings. 
“ This,” says Augustine, “ would not haply content 
incapable or unquiet persons; but to them which 
having knowledge are not troublesome it may 
suffice......” [He speaks of the custom vindicated 
as most firm and profitable. | : 

269. [In reply to T, C’s. objection that a particular 
child can no more be precisely said to have faith than it 
may be said precisely (which it may not) to be elected, 


case now considered; shewing, especially, in what sense 

‘infants at the time of their baptism are rightly accounted 

‘believers? 269, How does Hooker answer T. C’s, argu: 
; R 
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Hooker denying the need in this case of such precise terms, 
says,] We speak of infants as the rule of piety allows both t 


speak and think:..... For when we know how Christ in 
general hath said, ‘“‘of such is the kingdom -of’ heaven,” 
which kingdom is ‘the inheritance of God’s Elect; and 
withal behold how His providence hath called them to»the 
first, beginnings of eternal life, and-presented them at.the 
well-spring of new-birth, wherein is: purged. Dei ca, 
confessedly the only known hindtance ‘of ‘their salvation 5 
hard it were that we should not be thought to utter (at the 
least) a truth as‘probable and ‘allowable in terming any such 
particular Infant elect asin presuming thelike ot athéis 
whose safety nevertheless we cannot absolutely warrant, - \, 
_»\ 270. (B) [Argument from.the nature of Baptist 
-as.@ Covenant, (1)......Baptism impligs.a Covenant 
between God and.man; wherein as i., God bestows 
presently. remission of sins and-the Holy Ghost, 
binding also Himself to add in..process of time 
-whatsoever grace shall be farther necessary for the 
attainment of everlasting life, so ii. every baptized 
-soul receiving the same grace at God’s, hands, ties 
likewise itself for ever to the observation of His 
law, (no less than,the Jews by circumcision bound 
themselves to the Law of Moses.) The-law of Christ 
-requiring therefore faith and newness of life in 
-all men by virtue of the covenant which they. make 
in ‘baptism, it is toyish that the Church jin, Baptism 
exacts of every.man an express profession of faith 
and an irrevocable promise.of obedience, by way of 
ssolemn stipulation? ~~ _ aot? 

--° 271. (2):That Jafants may covenant with God, 
the law-is plain. (Ge. xvii. 14.) With manifest 
‘reason; For since to begin the race of their lives 
herewith tends inexpressibly to their, good, and 
no way hurts them, they are, as equity requires, 

} His tis 


ment (what ?) from the impossibility of precisely predicating 

‘of any particular infant that it isielect? 270, From 
‘consideration of Baptism as a Covenant, how is the use 
of interrogatories therein, universally, vinidicated?. 271. 
How, particularly, in the case of infants ? 
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admitted hereto, and in favour of their tender years 
such formal complements of stipulation as being 
requisite they cannot in their own persons perform, 

they are allowed sufficiently to discharge by others. 

Though...... they cannot receive any civil stipula-, 
tion, “yet this kind of, ghostly stipulation they 
mays through. His- indulgence, who respecting the; 
singular benefit thereof, accepts children brought. 
to. Him for that end, enters into. ‘covenant with 
hes. men’s. professions., and promises in Baptism. 
made for,them shall, avail no, less than if they. could 
have made their own,. 
272. None _mare.-fit to veinilertare this office 
in. their :behalf. than- ‘such as. present. them unto 
baptism: A‘wrong conceit that,none may, receive. 
baptism but they: whose parents (one of them at. 
least);'are of known soundness -in religion, and, 
virtuous demeanour,,hath caused i. some to repel: 
children, whosoever bring them, if thets parents 
be misbelieving, or’ excommunicated ; some to, 
withhold -baptism,. unless the father, rodak not 
justly thus to be expected against, yet make pro- 
fession of his faith, and own the child. Far too 
inguisitorial., 
$5 /2730-..They should consider ae end pais 
ordained, baptism_ in. favour of mankind. .To re- 
strait favours ‘is .an odious thing ; ; to enlarge them 
acceptable. both to..God -and man. [Illustrative 
examples of the. equity. which ought to guide us in this 
matter-:] (a) Whereas the civil law gave divers immunities 
to such fathers as hai three living children, those immunities 


they still held if war had consumed their children ; they, 
though dead, being then courteously reputed in law as living, 


272, Who are most fit to answer for them ? What cases 
of undue refusal: (how, wrongly, grounded?) of baptism 
does Hooker-here note ?. 273. How does he shew that such 
refusal is, inconsistent with equity ? and illustrate what 
equity requires? ~ 
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because of the ever-remaining honour of their service done’ 
to the commonwealth. (6) God’s covenant with Abraham’s 
seed was not restricted to his children according to the 
flesh: for i. .... His bought servants, being newly-born, were 
capable of circumcision ; ii. Proselytes were always taken 
for sons of Abraham. 


274- Beit then that baptism belongs to none 
but such as i. either believe presently, or ii. being 
infants are the children of belzeving parents: I\n- 
case the Church bring children to the font whose 
natural parents are unknown, or known to be 
such as the Church accurseth,....... ..were it not 
against both equity and duty to scfive the mother 
ot believers herself, (for it is *he Church which 
offers such children to baptism by the ministry 
of presenters,) and not to take her in this case 
for a faithful’ parent?...... Through the faith of 
the Church of God undertaking the motherly care 
of our-souls, so far forth we may be-and are in our 
infancy sanctified as to be thereby made sufficiently: 
capable of baptism, and to be interested in the 
rites of our new birth for their piety’s sake who 
offer us thereto. Augustine notes instances i. of 
children of bond- slaves brought to baptism by 
their lord ; ii. of children of dead parents brought 
by living friends, iii. of exposed infants taken up 
and br ought to baptism by strangers, or-consecrated 
virgins ;— observing, As he was a neighour to the 
wounded man in the parable who did a neighbour’s. 
part, so they are fathers. though strangers, who 


bring infants to Him who makes them the sons of 
God, ~ Some kind of men term them Witnesses, as if they 
came but to see and testify what was done. It savours 
more of piety to give them their old accustomed name of 


274. How does he vindicate the receiving of children of 
unknown or excommunicated persons when the Church 
offers (by whose ministry?) such children to baptism ? 
How does he illustrate the matter from Augustine ? What 
does he observe on the propriety of terming ll 
‘* Fathers and Mothers in God ?” 4 
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Fathers and Mothers in God, whereby they are well put in 
mind what affection they ought to bear towards those 
Innocents for whose religious education the Church accepts 
them as pledges. 

‘275. This therefore is their own duty. But 
because the answer which they make to the usual 
interrogatories in baptism, is not their own, the 
Church does best to receive it of them in that form 
which best shews whose the actis. Whata guard- 
ian does in the name of his ward, stands by natural 
equity forcible for his benefit, though done without 
his knowledge. Is it unfit that Infants by words 
which others utter should though unwittingly yet 
forcibly bind themselves to that whereby their 
estate is so assuredly bettered? i. Nestorius the 
heretic was charged as having fallen from his first 
profession, and broken the promise which he 
made to God in the arms of others. ii. Of Chris- 
tians profaning themselves with irreligious delight 
in heathenish spectacles, Tertullian claims the 
promise which they made in their baptism. Why 
answered they not, that such professions and 
promises made in their names were frivolous and 


§.65. 276.] Objections alleged against our 
retention of the ceremony of the Cross in Baptism: — 
(1) ‘‘ The Cross, since it is but a mere invention 
of man, should not therefore at all have been 
added to the Sacrament of Baptism. (2) To sign 
children’s foreheads with a Cross, in token that 


275. Why is the answer to the baptismal interrogatories 
best made in the name of the child itself? And how is it 
clearly reasonable that the child should be bound by such 
answer ? Give instances of the light in which such answers 
were regarded by the ancient Church. 279. State the 
objections alleged against our retention of the ceremony 
of the Cross in Baptism. 
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hereafter they shall not be ashamed to make 
profession of the faith of Christ, is to bring into 
the Church a new word, whereas there ought to 
be no doctor heard in the Church but our Saviour 
Christ. (3) That reason which moved theFathers 
to use, should move us not to use the sign of the 
cross: They lived with heathens that had the 
cross of Christ in contempt; (4) We with such 
as adore the cross; and therefore we ought to 
abandon it, even as, in like consideration, Hezekiah 
did the brazen Serpent.” 

277. Answer to (1) The use of the ceremony 
of the cross has been profitable, though we observe 
it not as the ordinance of God but of maz. 
Tertullian, owning that there is no Scripture 
commandment for this and the hike customs, says 
saey 2 What reason there is to justify tradition, use, 
or custom, in this behalf, “thou mayest of thyself 
perceive, or learn of some other that doth.” Lest 
therefore the name of tradition should be offensive 
to any, because it had been and is abused, we mean 
by traditions ordinances made in the prime of the 
Christian religion, established with that authority 
which Christ hath left to His Church for matters 
indifferent, and therefore requisite to be observed till 


altered by like authority. (Such as under pretence 
that no invention of man ought to be mingled with the 
administration of Sacraments condemn our using the sign 
of the cross......must reform their speech as over general 
Or condemn their own practice of having godfathers in 
baptism: this custom being no more instituted of God than 
the other, (however they pretend the other hurtful and 
this profitable. ) 


277. How does Hooker reply to the objection to the 
Cross in baptism as an invention of man ? Especially, how 
does he define what he here means by (ecclesiastical) 
traditions ? (What argumentum ad hominem does he urge 
against the objectors from their own practice ?) 
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278. Answer to (2)...++- Whereas, to prevent the 
imputing exaggerated virtue to ceremonies, as 
superstition is apt to do through not rightly 
understanding their use, we plainly express the 
end whereto this ceremony serves, namely, fora 
sign toremind us of our duty ;—they say we thus 
make it a great deal worse. Why? Because 
[forsooth] God hath nowhere commanded to draw 
two lines in token of the duty which we owe to 
Christ, [therefore] our practice with this exposition 
publishes, a mew gospel, &c. (Which good reason 
would [equally] condemn those grave ‘Admonitioners, who 
held that ‘‘sitting” at ceremonies “‘betoken rest and full 
accomplishment of legal ceremonies in our Saviour 
Christ. ::.:.... )— 

279. (a) Which strange imagination proceeds 
from their dis/ike to hear that ceremonies now in 
use should be thought szgzficant:—whereas, in 
truth, such as are vot significant must be vain.—i. 
For if we look but to secular and civil compliments, 
why should things so light in their own nature 
weigh in men’s opinions so much, saving only in 
regard of what they use to szgnzfy ? Doth not 
Christ himself impute the omission of some court- 
eous ceremonies even in domestic entertainment 
to a colder degree of loving affections, and take the 
contrary in better part, not so much respecting 


the one than by the other?...... ‘* Simon, seest thou 
this woman ?...... thou gavest me no water for my 
feet, but she hath washed my feet with tears, &c.” 
Luke vii. 44——46,—1i. Wherefore as the usual 
dumb ceremonies of common life are accounted for 


278. Why do we plainly express the end (what ?) to 
be served by the ceremony objected to? How do the 
objectors try hence to strengthen their objection? (How 
might their reasoning be turned against their own party ?) 
279. How does Hooker vindicate the use of significant 
ceremonies from consideration of what is true and reasonable 
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according to what they zmport, even so religion, 
having likewise Aer silent rites, their quality is 
chiefly to be judged of by what they de/oken. For 
if they signify good things, (as somewhat they must 
by their very nature signify...... ) unless they be 
either greatly mischosen to signify the same, or 
else applied where that which they signify agreeth 
not, there is no cause of exception against them 
as against evil and unlawful ceremonies, much less 
of excepting against them only in that they are not 
without sense. 

280. (6) And if every religious ceremony 
invented of men to signify any thing that God 
Himself allows were the publication of another 
gospel in the Church of Christ, [then] seeing that 
no Christian Church in the world is or can be 
without continual use of some ceremonies instituted 
by men, and that to signify good things, (wless 
they be vazz and frivolous ceremonies,) it would 
follow that there is no Christian Church which 
does not daily proclaim new gospels—(Manzfestly 
absurd.) 


281. Answer to (3). The cause why antiquity 
did the more 2 actions in common life honour the 
ceremony of the cross might [indeed] be for that 
they lived with infidels. But what they did in the 
sacrament of Baptism was for the self same good of 
believers which is thereby zatended still. The cross 
is for #s an admonition no less necessary than for 
them, to glory in the service of Christ, and not to 
hang down our heads as ashamed therefore, though 
it procure us reproach from this wicked world. 


in respect of civil (—give his scriptural illustration —) and 
of religious ceremonies? 290. How from the necessary 
practice of all Christian Churches does he shew the 
absurdity of the objector’s assertion respecting ‘the publi- 
cation of a new gospel? 291. How does he shew that 
the motives and practice of antiquity respecting the use of ~ 
the sign of the Cross afford no ground for abolishing the 
ceremony now under consideration ? 
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282. Shame is a kind of (natural) fear to incur 
disgrace and ignominy. Now whereas i. some 
things are worthy of reproach, ii. some ignominious 
only through a false opinion conceived of them, 
nature...... must by reason and religion be taught 
i. what it. should be ashamed of, ii. and what not. 
But be we never so well instructed herein, without 
some present admonition at the very instant of 
practice, what we know is many times not called 
to mind till that be done whereon our just confusion 
ensues.—To supply the absence of such as that way 
might do us good when they see us in danger of 
sliding, there are wise men who think we may 
greatly relieve ourselves by a bare z»magined presence 
of some whose authority we fear, and would be 
loth to offend...... (Hooker quotes Seneca, as aceordingly, 
saying, “‘...... Take Cato, or if he be too harsh and rugged, 
choose some other of a softer mettle,.......... his mind and 


countenance carry with thee, set him always before thine 
eyes either as a watch or as a pattern.”)—If these men of 
so good experience and penetration have thought 
these fancied remembrances so available toawaken 
shamefacedness, that so the boldness of sin may 
be stayed ere it look abroad, surely the wisdom 
of Christ’s Church, which has to that use converted 
the ceremony of the Cross in Baptism, it is no 
Christian’s part to (lespise.; especially since. by this mean 
religion yields to imploring nature that ready and most 
forcible aid, which serves only to relieve memory and bring 
to our cogitation what should most make ashamed of sin. 


DOB assis In the forehead nothing is more plain 
to be seen than the fear of disgrace; wherefore 
Scripture mest probably describes the servants of 


282. What does he here observe concerning shame—the 
need of a present adomonition-on occasions of danger of 
falling—an expedient for this end suggested by wise men— 
and, accordingly, the esteem in which the use of the Cross 
in Baptism deserves to be held? 283. Whence, most 
probably, is it that Scripture describes (quote texts) the 
seryants of God as marked of Him in the forehead ? How 
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God as marked of Him in the forehead, (Ezek.ix.4; 
fev. vii. 3 ; ix. 4) not that He sets any corporal 
mark on them, but.to note that He gives His elect 
security .of preservation from reproach, the fear 
whereof uses to shew itself in that part. Shall-I 
say. that. the sign.of the Cross (as we use it} isin 
some sort. a. mean: to:-work our-preservation.from 
reproach? Surely..the: mind not yet hardened in 
sin is. seldom:provoked thereto-inany gross. manner 
butaature ssecretly suggests apie it pais as 
a bari: 0: =: 

284: (A) Which conceit: beirigentased into that 
palace: fof man’s. fancy, the. gates whereof have 
unprinted in them. that holy. sign which brings 
forthwith to mind whatsoever Christ-hath wrought, 
and we vowed against sin, if comes-hereby to pass 
that Christian men never want, at the moment 
when admonition is most needed, a most effectual, 
though a silent, teacher to avoid whatsoever may 
deservedly procure .shame,—(B). Other things there 
are which -deserve honour, yet often purchase dis- 
grace in the world, (4) As-of old the very truth of 
religion itself ;/.,...whereomi. St. Cyprian, exhorting 
to, ‘martyrdom: in, times: of heathen. persecution, 
among other arguments. alleged the very ceremonly 


of which. we speak; “2.8 Arm your foreheads 
into all So that the: Sign of God” may'be 
kept ‘safé ?’ ‘And on some_ intermission of 


persecution fe praises those who had not, fallen 
away, in thé self same.manner,. “** Those foreheads 
which the sign of God had purified kept. themselves 
to be crowned by Him, the touch of the garlands of 
Satan they abhorred,”. Thus was the memory of 


in reference to such aview, does Hooker set forth the utility 
of the ceremony ofthe Cross, in Baptism ? © 284... And, 
more particularly ; How in -regard, of things deservedly 
-procuring shame ?. How in regard ef things undeservedly 
procuring worldly; reproach?. Instance in ancient cases 
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that sign which they had in baptism a kind of bar 
to keep them even from apostasy, whereinto the 
frailty of flesh and blood overmuch fearing {6 
endure shame, might peradventure the more. easily 
otherwise have drawn them—(4) As to the age 
‘wherein we. live, though we have not now the 
extreme conflicts which our fathers had with 
blasphemous contumelies offered to the name of 
“Christ ‘by proféssed infidels, yet...When they that 
-hoffour God aié! ‘despised; when the chiefest service 
of honour ‘that man can‘do to Him, is the’catise why 
the¥are’‘déSpised ; when - ‘they who pretend to 
honour’ Him ‘and that with ‘greatest sincerity, do 
with’more than -heathenish petulancy trample under 
‘foot’ almost whatsoever either we, or the whole 
Church of God, have’ for so many ages been 
accustomed to, for the comelier and better exercise 
of our Religion according to the soundest rules of 
wisdom directed by the word of God, and confirmed 
by long experience }...... if this be any object for 
patience to work on, the strictest bond that thereto 
‘ties us is our vowed obedience to Christ; the 
solemnest' vow we ever made to obey Christ’ ind 
to suffer willingly ‘all reproaches for His sake was 
made in baptism ? and amongst other memorials to 
keep us mindful of that vow, we cannot think that 
the sign which our foreheads did there receive is 
either unfit or unforcible, the reason hitherto 
alleged being fairly weighed. 

285. (a) ‘Itis not (you will say) the cross in our 
foreheads, but in our hearts the faith of Christ, that arms 


us with patience, constancy, and courage.’ Most true; yet 
——= 

(refer to Cyprian); and in the obloquy thrown on the 
Church in Hooker's own time. 285, How does Hooker 
vindicate the ceremony now in question against objectors 
opposing to it faith in Christ-in our hearts as what truly 
‘arms us with patience, &c.; or accounting it not available 
= a memorial of auty , or not for that purpose required by 
them } tre 
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we dare not despise the meanest helps that serve though 
in the lowest degree of furtherance towards the highest 
services that God requires of us—(d) And i. if any man 
deny that such ceremonies are available, at the least, as 
memorials of duty, ii. or think that himself needs them not 
it. is but reasonable that i. the world’s public experience 
overweigh some few men’s persuasion, ii. and the rare 
perfection of a few condescend to common imbecility. - 

286. [Summary.] Since to fear shame which 
worthily follows stn, and to bear undeserved re- 
proach constantly, is the general duty of all Christ- 
lans ; since also our weakness in this world. needs 
towards. spiritual. duties the help even of corporal 
furtherances, and that, by reason of natural inter- 
course between the highest and lowest powers of 
men’s mind in all actions, his fancy-—carrying in 
it that special note of remembrance than which 
nothing is more forcible where either 400 weak or 
too strong a conceit of disgrace might, do great 
harm,—stands always ready to put forth a kind of 
necessary helping hand ;—we are in that respect 
to. acknowledge the profitable use of this ceremony 
and not to think it superfluous that Christ hath His 
mark applied to that part where bashfulness 
appears, in token that they who are Christians 
should be at no time ashamed of His ignomite y. 

287. (But lest the over ordiaary use thereof Sean 
make it less regarded where it most avails, we neither omit 
it in that place, nor make it altogether so vulgar as the 
custom hath been. [Hooker however, i, animadverts on 
the error of those who would condemn the ancient Church 
only because they had this ceremony more in use than we 
now think needful ; ii. and notices some of more moderate 
judgment, as, though not retaining the use of the ceremony 
yet acquitting the Fathers from superstition therein, and 
thinking it enough to answer in excuse for themselves that 
it was indifferent of old, and not now necessary for all 
Christians to observe. }) 


286. Give a summary of Hookei’s arguing ih answer to 
objection. (3) 287. What in addition does he observe 
concerning our not using the sign of the Cross so commonly 
as did the ancient Ohitahe 
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288. Answer to-(4). The objectors allege that 
because we now live with such as _ over-super- 
stitiously adore the sign of the cross, we ought 
to take away all use thereof;—as if universal 
extirpation were the only way to reform super- 
stitious abuses of it: wherein because there are 
that stand much on the example of Hezekiah’s 
breaking to pieces the brazen serpent ;— 

289. (A) As to that example :—Our lives are 
partly guided by rules, partly directed by examples. 
To conclude from rules by reasoning our duties 
in every particular action is troublesome, and often 
very difficult:...... whereon we naturally all incline 
to observe examples, to mark what others have 
done before us, and rather to follow them than to 
enter into new consultation, if in regard of their 
virtue and wisdom, we may but probably think 
they have ‘waded without error,’...... —But who- 
soever doth persuade by example must as well 
respect the fi/wess as the goodness of what he 
alleges. To Hezekiah God Himself in this fact 
‘gives testimony of ze//-doing: so that the only 
question here is whether the example alleged be 
pertinent, pregnant, and strong. 

_ 290. [The circumstances of it are,] The serpent 
‘spoken of was first erected for the miraculous cure 
of the Israelites in the desert. This use ending 
with the occasion, the ‘hing they yet sept for a 
monument of God’s mercy (as the pot of manna, 
Aaron’s rod, Goliah’s sword). In process of time 


288. What scriptural example do the objectors to the 
retention of the Cross in Baptism stand much upon? 289, 
Why do we naturally incline to observe examples? What 
is required in arguing justly from an example, beside its 
absolute goodness? What (and why so?) is the only ques- 
tion here concerning the conclusiveness of Hezekiah’s 
example? 290. What were the main circumstanves of 
‘the case referred to ? 

iS) 
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they made of it a plain idol}...... which abuse con- 
tinued till Hezekiah, restoring the purity of sound 
religion, destroyed utterly what had been so long 
and so generally a snare to them. 

291. [Now] The canon law hereon concludes 
not amiss that “if our predecessors have done 
some things which at that time might be without 
fault, and afterward be [are] turned to error and 
superstition, we are taught by Hezekiah breaking 
the brazen serpent that posterity may destroy 
them without any delay and with great authority.” 
But may it be aésolutely hereby gathered that 
posterity is ‘‘dound to destroy” whatsoever hath 
been a. either at first invented by, or 8. but 
afterwards turned to like superstition and error? 
No.—The serpent therefore and the sign of the 
cross, 1. though seeming equal in this point, that 
superstition hath abused both, ii. yet being herein 
unequal that «a. neither they have been both 
subject to the like degree of abuse, 8. nor were in 
hardness of redress alike; it may be that even 
as the one for abuse was religiously taken away, 
so now, when religion hath taken away abuse 
from the other, we should by utter abolition 
thereof hardly deserve his commendation whose 
example we have no such necessary cause to follow. 
For 
292. 1. (a) i. By Hezekiah’s terming the 
serpent but “a lump of brass,” to shew that the 
best thing in it now was the matter whereof it 
consisted, we may probably conjecture that the 


294. What conclusion, hereon, does the canon law 
fairly draw ? What more sweeping conclusion would how- 
ever be unwarranted? How, ‘generally, from the compara- 
tive state of the case as regards the serpent and the sign 
of the cross, does it appear that the destruction of the 
former does not prove the ambition of the latter to be neces- 
sary? 292. From them expression applied by Hezekiah to the 
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people had the self-same opinion of it which the 
heathens had of idojs; they thought the power 
of Deity was with it, and when they saw it 
dissolved might haply comfort themselves with the 
same imagination as Olympius the sophist did 
beholding the dissipation of idols, “...... those 
celestial powers which dwelt in them are ascended 
into heaven.”—Some difference [indeed] there is 
between these opinions of palpable idolatry, and 
the speculations of the schools concerning the 
cross. Yet, as the church of Rome hath hitherto 
practised and doth profess the same adoration 
to the sign of the cross as is due to Christ Himself, 
howsoever they qualify their sentence, pretending 
that the visible cross has in their secret conceit 
a reference to the person of Christ, so that the 
honour which they jointly do to both respects 
principally His Person, and the cross only for 
His Person’s sake, the people not accustomed 
to trouble their wits wh such subtleties are 
apparently no less ensnared by adoring the cross 
than the Jews by burning incense to the brazen 
serpent. 

293. (Hooker then notices a plea urged by 
Thomas, that if angels or men, which have a kind 
of excellency in them, should receive Divine 
honour, as the sign of the cross doth at their 
hands, men would be Jiable to ‘finish their intents ’ 
in the immediate object, and not always respect 
God in their adorations, whereas in the case of 
adoring in that sort a dead image, every man, 
knowing ¢hat to have no excellence in itself, will 
easily conceive that the honour done to it kas 


serpent, what may we probably conjecture as to the opinion 
entertained of it hy the people? Notice the heathenism of 
their view. Shew that, notwithstanding what subtle dis- 
tinction ? the Romish adoration of the cross is idolatrous. 
293, What distinctive plea grounded by Thomas on the 
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a higher reference;—and replies that......notwith- 
standing with some few men’s wits may devise in 
construction of their own particular meanings, - 
it is plain, 1. that a false opinion of some personal 
divine excellency to be in those things which 
either nature or art hath framed causeth always 
religious adoration; and ii. a, that the like adora- 
tion applied to things sensible argues to, and 
leaves imprinted therein, vulgar capacities the very 
same opinion of Deity whence all idolatrous wor- 
ship grows: £. yea, the meaner a thing worshipped 
is in itself, the more they incline to think that 
every adorer of it knows there is in it or with it a 
presence of Divine power.) 

294. 1. (a) ii. Be it therefore true that crosses 
purposely framed or used for receipt of Divine 
honour be even as scandalous as the brazen serpent 
itself, where they are in such sort adored. Should 
we hereon think ourselves in conscience charged to 
abolish utterly the veyy ceremony of the cross, 
neither meant at first, nor now converted, to any 
such purpose? a. Did the Jews who would not 
admit into Jerusalem that image of Czsar which the 
Romans used to adore, scruple at Czsar’s image in 
the coin which they knew men did zot worship? B. 
Between the cross which superstition honours as 
Christ, and that ceremony of the cross which serves 
only for a sign of remembrance, there is as plain 
and as great a difference as B' between those brazen 
images which Solomon made to bear up the cistern 
of the temple, and that which the Israelites in the 
wilderness did adore; or 82 between the altars 


actual want of intrinsic excellence in the cross itself does 
Hooker notice? and how confute it? 294, How does 
Hooker argue from the fact that the ceremony of the cross, 
as contrasted with crosses framed or used for receipt of 
Divine honour, was not so at first meant, nor so used ? 
By what examples does he illustrate his arguinent ? 
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which Josiah destroyed, because they Were instru- 
ments of mere idolatry, and that which ‘the tribe 
of Reuben with others erected near the river Jordan 
for a far other purpose than what they were at first 
erroneously charged with...... (See Fosh. xxii.) ~ 

295. 1. (4) But even suppose the ceremony of 
the cross had been the subject of as gross pollution 
as any heathenish or profane idol:—the example of 
Hezekiah in fact proves that things which have 
been actually. abused by superstition are wor 
necessarily therefore to be destroyed. For the 
temples and idols framed under Solomon expressly 
for the honour of foreign gods Hezekiah destroyed 
not, because they in /zs time did not harm; Foszah 
for some inconvenience afterwards raised them up ; 
both being yet similarly commended of God in the 
matter of religion. 

296. 2. Perhaps however it seems that by this 
example though all things ever worshipped are 70f 
necessarily to be destroyed, yet wisdom should 
judge it sa/es¢ to remove altogether from men’s eyes 
what may put them in mind of evil.—Answ.: (a) 
Some kinds of evils are, doubtless, very quick. in 
working on the most easily inflammable affections ; 
and such evils should in that respect be never 
without necessity brought before weak minds. But 
neither is the Cross any such evil, nor the brazen 
serpent so strongly poisoned, that our eyes, ears, 
and thoughts, ought to shun them both for fear of 
deadly harm to ensue from mere representation 
thereof by gesture, shape, sound, &c. (%) And had 


295. How does he shew that the example of Hezekiah 
does not prove that even if the ceremony in question had 
been idolatrously abused it ought therefore necessarily 
to be abolished? 296. How does he shew that the [too 
general] supposition of (at least) the urgent expediency 
of abolishing things ever idolatrously abused does not 
rightly apply to this ceremony;—distinguishing. it from 
things which it were clearly expedient to abolish; and 
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Hezekiah found the serpent, though sometime 
adored, yet in his time recovered from such abuse, 
and esteemed only, as of old, as a sign of God’s 
miraculous goodness, as we no otherwise esteem 
the ceremony of the Cross ; the due consideration 
of an use so harmless, common to both, might no 
less have wrought their egual preservation than 
different occasions have procured, notwithstanding 
the one’s extinguishment, the other's lawful con- 
tinuance. 

297. 3. In all persuasions grounded on example 
we are not so much to respect what is done as the 
causes and inducements thereto. In the present 
question,...... before we attempt or resolve anything, 
the condition of our own affairs, as well as theirs 
whose example presses us, is advisedly to be 
examined; because i. some things are of their own 
nature inevitably scandalous, as those sinks of 
execrable filth which Josiah overwhelmed; ii. some 
though not of themselves evil, are so generally 
turned to evil, through corrupt habit incurably 
settled in the minds of the greatest part, that no’ 
redress can be well hoped for without their removal, 
as in the case of the brazen serpent destroyed by 
Hezekiah; iii. some, as the sign of the eross, are, 
though subject almost or altogether to as great 
abuse, yet more easily cured. And truly our very nature 
hardly yields to destroy what may be fruitfully kept, 
ane without any great difficulty purified from accidental 
evu. 

298. (B) [Apart from the consideration of 
Hezekiah’s example :)...... Whereas the fault of one 
part of the professors of the Christian religion is 


suggesting circumstances under which Hezekiah might have 
found it not requisite to destroy the serpent? 297. How 
does he shew, in reference to the true application of 
examples, the regard to be had to the different nature 
of different cases (instancing such)? 298. How (apart 
from the consideration of Hezekiah’s example) does Hooker 
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to admire-too much and _ over-superstitiously to 
adore the visible sign of the cross, we misliking 
them, are here advised to cure one contrary by an- 
other :—which method is not so current as they 
{the Puritans] imagine: For, (@) Because vices have 
not only virtues but other vices also in nature 
opposite to them, it may be damgerous in these cases 
to seek only what we find contrary to present evitls, 
In sicknesses of the mind good is not to be measured 
simply by distance from evil, because one sin may in 
some respect be more opposite to another than etther 
to that vzrtue which holds the sean between both. 
e.gr. Liberality, a virtue, and covetousness, a vice, 
are not so contrary as the vices of covetousness 
and prodigality ; religion and superstition, though 
the one be light, the other darkness, have more 
affiance than the vicious extremities superstition 
and profaneness...Now, if he that seeks to reform 
covetousness or superstition should but labour to 
induce the contrary, it were but fo dvaw men out of 
lime into coal dust :—so that the course of them 
who would remedy the superstitious abuse of things 
profitable in the Church is ot to abolish the use 
thereof because not using at all is most opposite 
to ill-using; d¢ rather, if it be, Zo bring them back 
to a right usage, which though less contrary to 
the present sore is yet the better and far sounder 
way of recovery. (4) And which best agrees with 
the very precedent which they propose. For as the 
Fathers when the Cross of Christ was in utter 
contempt did not superstitiously adore it, but rather 
declare that they esteemed it as was meet; so where 
we find the Cross to have the honour due to Christ, 


shew that the method (what?) proposed by the objectors 
for the reformation of abuses of the cross is not the right 
one? But that what method is? And that such method 
best agrees with the precedent of the Fathers’ practice ? 
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is it not as lawful for us to retain it in that 
estimation which it ought to have and in that use 
which it had of old without offence, as by taking it 
clean away to seem followers of their example who 
cure wilfully by abscission what they might both 
preserve and heal ? 


§.66.] [299 —303. Confirmation.] 299. The 
ancient custom of the Church was, after they had 
baptized to add thereto imposition of hands with. 
effectual prayer for the illumination of God’s most 
Holy Spirit, to confirm and perfect what the same. 
Spirit’s grace had already begun in baptism.—(1) 
For our means to obtain the graces which God 
bestows are our prayers ; available to that intent 
as well for others as for ourselves. To pray for: 
others is to bless them for whom we pray, because 
prayer procures God’s blessing on them; especially 
the prayer of such as God i. either most respects. 
for piety and zeal that way, or ii.. regards for that 
their place and calling binds them above, others 
to this duty; as natural and spiritual fathers.. 
(2) With prayers of spiritual and personal benedic- 
tion the manner hath been in all ages to add 
imposition of hands, as a ceremony betokening our 
restrained desires to the party whom we Eteoeut 
to God by prayer. 
- 300, (a) a. Thus, when Israel dlessed Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Joseph’ s sons, he imposed on them. 
his hands, and prayed. Gen. xlviii.. 14.. 8B. The 
prophets who healed diseases by prayer used 
therein the selfsame ceremony: accordingly Naaman 
had expected that on his application for cure Elisha 
would with prayer have put his hand on the place, 


299. What was the ancient custom of the Church as 
regards Confirmation? In connection with this subject 
what is to be observed, generally, as to prayer, and im- 
position of hands? 300. Give instances of the joint use of 
them both, before, and by, Christ. 
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&c. 2 Kings v. 11. y. In consecrations and ordina- 
tions to places of divine calling, the like was usually 
done from the time of Moses to Christ. 6 Suits 
made to Christ for help were often tendered and are 
expressed so as to shew that He observed the same 
custom i. He who with imposition of hands 
and prayer did so great works of mercy for restora- 
tion of bodily health, ii. was worthily judged as 
able to effect infusion of heavenly grace into 
them whose age was not yet depraved with that 
malice which might be supposed a bar to God’s 
goodness. They brought him therefore young 
children, to put his hands upon them and pray. 

301. (4) After Christ’s Ascension prayer and 
imposition of hands, continued in the daily practice 
of the Apostles, were a mean whereby thousands 
became partakers of the wonderful gifts of God. 

_ The Church had received from Christ a promise that 
these signs should follow such as believed in Him, 
“To cast out devils,&c.&c., and to cure diseases by 
imposition of hands ;” Wark xvi. 17 which power, 
common at the first ina manner to all believers, all 
however, could not communicate; converts, by 
whomsoever converted and baptized, had not the 
gift of miraculous operations by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, but not at the Apostles’ own hands. 
(Wherefore Simon Magus,...supposing that power 
saleable, sought to purchase it of the.) 

302. (c) And, as miraculous graces of the Spirit 
continued after the Apostles’ time, [Hooker here 
quotes Irenzeus, who speaks of the many miraculous 
works which in his time Christ’s true disciples were 
by Him enabled to perform ; instancing a. casting 


801 What accordingly, continued to be the practice 
of the Apostles? And what gift, distinctly, was conferred 
by them only? 302. What was the case as regards the 
continuance of miraculous gifts after the Apostles’ times 
(refer to Ireneus and Augustine)? Through whom only 
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out of devils; 8. prophesying ; y. laying hands 
on the sick, and restoring them to health; 6. raising 
the dead ;]+-so it nowhere appears that ever any 
did by prayer and imposition of hands since the 
Apostles’ time make others partakers of the like 
miraculous gifts, as long as God continued the same 
in His Church, but oly Bishops, the Apostles’ 
successors for a time, even in that power. (Augustine’s 
acknowledgment that such gifts were net permitted to last 
always, lest men should wax cold with their commonness, 
ae though declaring how the vulgar use of them was then 
expired, prejudices not the like extraordinary graces more 
rarely observed in some, either then or of later days.) 


303. (ad) Now whereas the successors of the 
Apostles had but for a time such powers as by 
prayer and imposition of hands to bestow the 
[miraculous gifts of the] Holy Ghost, nevertheless 
Confirmation by prayer and laying on of hands 
hath Aztherto always continued, because of other. 
very special benefits which the Church thereby 
enjoys. The Fathers every where impute to it 
that gift or grace of the Holy Ghost, not which 
makes us first Christians, but when we are made 
such assésts us in all virtue, arms us against temp- 
tation and sin.—a, After Baptism administered, 
‘there follows Impositions of hands with invocation 

“and invitation of the Holy Ghost, which willingly 
comes down from the Father, to rest on the 
purified and blessed bodies, &c.” Tertullian, B. 
“How great is that power wherewith the mind is 

‘here (in Baptism) enabled: being not only with- 
“ drawn from the pernicious hold of the world...... ; 
not only purified...... but over and besides (namely, 
through Prayer and imposition of Hands) becomes 


—_———— 

does it appear that the power of making others partakers of 
such "gifts was conferred? 303. What was the case as 
' regards, distinctively, the continued use of Confirmation ? 
For the sake of what benefits? Refer to patristic ‘qu- 
thorities, 
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yet inightier in strength, &c.” Cyprian y. “The 
Holy Ghost, which descends with saving influence 
on the waters of Baptism, there gives that fulness 
which suffices for innocency, and afterwards ex- 
hibits in Confirmation an argumentation of further 
Grace.” Eusebius Emissenus.—the Fathers, there- 
fore, being thus persuaded, held confirmation as an 
ordinance Apostolic, always profitable in God’s 
Church, though zot always accompanied with equal 
largeness of those external effects which gave it 
countenance of the first. 


[3804—306. Causes of severing Confirmation from Baptism 
(for most commonly they went together.)] 

304. (1) Sometimes the Minister being of 
inferior degrees might baptize, but not confirm, as 
(a) in their case whom Peter and John did confirm, 
whereas Philip had before baptized them; (4) i. 
and in theirs of whom Jerome hath said, “...The 
custom of the Churches is, that the Bishop should 
go abroad, and imposing his hands pray for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost on them whom Presbyters 
and Deacons far off, in lesser cities, have already 
baptized.” (4) ii. Which ancient custom Cyprian 
grounds on the example of Peter and John before 
alleged ; referring to which he says “...... which 
also is done amongst ourselves, when they which 
be already baptized are brought to the Prelates of 
the Church to obtain by our prayer and imposition 
of hands the Holy Ghost”...... 

305. (2) Sometimes they which by force of their 
ecclesiastical calling might confirm as well as 


304—306. For what cause was Confirmation severed 
from Baptism? 304, What in this respect was the custom 
—grounded on what Scriptural precedent?—when the 
minister of baptism was not of episcopal degree? Refer 
to Jerome and to Cyprian. 305, What was the generally 
received custom of the Church in receiving those who 
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baptize, were yet disjoined by Heresy from the 
fellowship of true believers. Whereon, when any 
man by them baptized and confirmed afterwards 
renounced their error, there grew in some Churches 
hot contention about the manner of admitting such 
into thebosom of the true Church, as hath been 
declared already in the question of Rebaptization. 
But the generally received custom: was only to 
admit them with imposition of hands and prayer.— 
i. While some would account for this custom by supposing 
that heretics might give remission-of sins by Baptism, 
but not in Spirit of imposition of hands, because they 
themselves had not God’s spirit and then therefore their 
Baptism might stand, but Contirmation must be given again, 
ii. the imbecility of this ground gave Cyprian occasion 
to oppose himself to the general practice of the Church 
herein ; he labouring to prove that the Baptism and Chrism 
(anointing was tken used in confirming) of heretics weie 
alike frustrate : iii, Jerome however proves that the reason 
above alleged, (‘‘ Heretics cannot give the Holy Ghost,”) is 
indeed null, if Baptism by heretics be granted available 
to remission of sins, which no man can receive without 
the Spirit; Yet, because it might be objected that if the gift 
of the Holy Ghost do always join itself with true baptism, 
the Church errs in thinking the Bishop's Confirmation after 
other men’s Baptism needful for the obtaining of the 
Holy Ghost hereto he answers, that the cause of this 
observation is not any impossibility of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, by Baptism unless a Bishop add after it imposition 
of hands, but rather a certain fitness to honour Prelacy with 
such pre-eminences for the avoiding of schisms, &c.; whence 
it appears that his opinion was, a, that the Holy Ghost 
is received in Baptism: f, that Confirmation is only a 
sacramental complement ; y. that the reason why Bishops 
alone did ordinarily confirm, was not because the grace and 


had been baptized and confirmed by such as, though by 
Ecclesiastical calling competent to confirm as well as 
baptize, were Heretics ? What invalid reason for the custom 
of the Church was assigned by some? How did such 
reasoning give occasion to Cyprian to oppose the general 
practice of the Church? (Why was the term ‘ Chrism’ 
anciently applied to Confirmation?) How did Jerome, 
though shewing the invalidity of the reason now referred to, 
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dignity thereof is greater than of Baptism; but rather 
for that . ...it was both reasonable and convenient that if he 
baptize them not to whom the chief authority and charge of 
their souls belongs, yet for honour’s sake, and in token 
of his spiritual superiority over them, because to bless is 
an act of authority, the performance of this annexed 
ceremony should be sought for at his hands. [The bearing 
of this argument appears general—not restricted to the case 
instanced at the beginning of this par.] What effect their 
imposition of hands hath, either after Baptism administered 
by heretics, or otherwise, Jerome there hath not mentioned, 
because all men understood that in converts it tends to the 
fruits of repentance, and craves such grace as did David after 
his fall; Psal. li. 10—12; in others its benefit is what hath 
been before shewed. ) 


306. (3). Sometimes because the parties re- 
ceiving baptism were infants ; at which age they 
might be very well admitted to live in the family, 
but because they were not able to fight in the 
army of God,...... and to do the works of the Holy 
Ghost, there could (so that Baptism were not 
deferred) by stay of their Confirmation no harm 
ensue, but rather good. For thus a. children in 
expectation thereof were seasoned with the prin- 
ciples of true religion, before malice and corrupt 
examples depraved their minds ; £8. a good founda- 
tion was laid betimes for direction of their whole 
lives; y. the seed of the Church was preserved 
sound ; 6. the Prelates and Fathers of God’s family, 
to whom the cure of their souls belongs, saw by 
trial and examination of them a part of their own 
heavy burden discharged, reaped comfort by be- 
holding the first beginnings of true godliness in 
tender years, glorified Him whose praise they 


yet vindicate on a different ground the practice of the 
Church? Sum up what appears to be his opinion on 
this subject. (Why has he not here spoken of the effect 
of Confirmation 4) 306. How does Hooker speak of the 
propriety and advantage of deferring Confirmation after 
Baptism in the case of infants? And of our being fully 
warranted to expect good effects from Confirmation ? 


g 
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found in the mouths of infants, and neglected not 
so fit an opportunity of giving everyone fatherly 
encouragement and exhortation. Whereto imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer being added, our warrant 
for the good effect thereof is the same which 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests, Apostles, Fathers, 
and men of God, have had for such their particular 
invocations and benedictions, as no man professing 
truth of religion will easily think to have been 
without fruit. [Hooker here takes oceasion to animadvert 
gravely on the neglect (in his time) of this duty by almost 
all them to whom by their calling it belonged). 

307. [Application of what has been said: 
exposure of the Puritans’ objections, as groundless 
and frivolous against Confirmation.) (a) Thus 
much therefore may serve to answer their demands 
who ask us “ why there should be any such Con- 
firmation in the Church ?”,.....or why it should not 
be “utterly abolished, i. seeing that no title 
thereof can be found in Scripture ;”...... except the 
Epistle to the Hebrews be Scripture. (See Heb. vi. 2) 
ii, And seeing that howsoever free now from abuse, 
.....1t hath been abused, and is found at length no 
such profitable ceremony as the whole silly Church 
of Christ for sixteen hundred years hath imagined. 
ili. Seeing, also, the cruelty shewed to poor country 
people who are obliged...... to wander......it may be 
now and then a little less than a whole half-score 
miles for what if needful might as well be done 
in their own parishes. (4) There are, besides, they 
say, in Confirmation three terrible points: (1) 
“ Laying on of hands with pretence that the same 
is done to the example of the Apostles,” a. is “a 
manifest untruth” (/or all the world knows that the 
Apostles did never after Baptism lay hands on 


307. How does he state, and expose as groundless 
and frivolous, the Puritans’ objections against Confirma- 
tion ? 
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any and therefore St. Luke who says (Acts viii. 
15,17) they did, was much decetved); and B. we 
thereby teach men to think “Imposition of Hands 
a Sacrament ;” delike because it is a principle en- 
grafted by common light of nature in men’s minds 
that all things done by Apostolic example must 
needs be Sacraments, (2) “Tying Confirmation to 
the Bishop alone gives,great cause to imagine that 
Baptism is not so precious as Confirmation ;:” for 
will any man think a velvet coat of more price than 
a linen cotf, knowing the one to be an ordinary gar- 
ment the other an ornament peculiar to Serjeants- 
at-Law ? (3) The speech of the Book itself, “ That 
children by Imposition of Hands and Prayer may 
receive strength against all temptation” is danger- 
ous, a. partly because it ascribes grace to Imposition 
of Hands whereby we can no more assure ourselves 
in the warrant of any promise from God that Hts 
grace shall be given than could the Apostles [assure 
himself \ that he should obtain grace by the bowing 
of his knees to God (Eph. iii. 14); B. partly because 
by the very use of the word ‘strength’ in this 
matter...... we maintain with Popzsh Evangelists 
[he refers to T. C.’s language concerning a Popish 
_ distinction between the gift of the Holy Ghost at 
Baptism to remission of sins, and in Confirmation 
to strength] ax old forlorn distinction of the Holy 
Ghost bestowed on Christ’s Apostles before His 
Ascension and augmented on them afterwards (Fohn 
xx. 22; Acts i. 8); a distinction of Grace infused 
into Christian men by degrees; planted in them 
at first by Baptism, after cherished, watered, 
and (be it spoken without offence) strengthened, 
as by other virtuous offices,...... even so by this 
very special benediction, the Rite or Ceremony of 
Confirmation, : 
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§. 67.| 308. The grace which we have by the 
holy Eucharist does not begin, but continue life. 
No man therefore receives this sacrament before 
baptism, because no dead thing is capable of 
nourishment. What grows must first live. If our 
bodies did not daily waste, food to restore them 
were superfluous. And it may be that the grace 
of baptism would serve to eternal life, were not the 
state of our spiritual being daily so much impaired 
after baptism. In that life therefore where neither 
body nor soul shall decay, our souls shall as little 
require this sacrament as our bodies food ; but 
during this life, wherein we are subject to dimin- 
ution, and capable of augmentation, in grace,...... 
“Except we eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, we have no life in us ;” Fohn vi. 
53. o-2 Such as will live the life of God (begun in 
baptism), must eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of the Son of Man, because this is a part of that 
diet which if we want we cannot live. Whereas 
therefore in our infancy we are incorporated into 
Christ and by Baptism recetve the grace of His 
Spirit wzthout sense of the gift, in the Eucharist we 
so receive God’s gift that we suzow by grace what 
the grace is which God gives us: we see and can 
judge of the degrees of our own increase in holi- 
ness; we understand that the strength of our life 
begun in Christ is Christ; that His flesh is meat 
and His blood drink, not by surmised imagination, 
but truly, even so truly, that through faith we 
perceive in the body and blood sacramentally 


308. Why is the Eucharist never received before 
Baptism? What may be the cause why the grace of 
Baptism alone serves not fin adults] to eternal life ¢ 
Illustrate the necessity for receiving the Eucharist by 
the analogy of our present need of bodily food. What 
may be observed distinctively, as to our receiving perceptibly 
the giftgbestowed in this Sacrament ? 
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presented the very taste of eternal life ; the grace 
of the sacrament is here as the food which we eat 
and drink. 

BOO a2: Seeinz that on opening the several 
opinions, [on this Sacrament] they are grown (for 
aught | see) to a general agreement concerning 
what alone is material, viz., the veal participation 
of Christ and of life in His body and blood éy 
means of this sacrament, wherefore should the 
world continue still rent with such contentions, 
when there remains now no controversy, save only 
about the subject wheve Christ is? Yea, even in 
this point no side denies but that the soul of man is 
the receptacle of Christ’s presence. So that the 
only question left is, whether when the sacrament 
is administered (A) Christ be whole within man 
only, or (B) His body and blood be also externally 
seated tn the consecrated elements themselves ; which 
opinion they that defend are driven either (1) to 
consubstantiateand incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramental: holding Him really but invisibly 
moulded up with their substance; or (z) to 
transubstantiate and change their substance into 
His; hiding Him under the only visible show 
of bread and wine, the substance whereof, as they 
imagine is abolished, and His succeeded in the 
same room. 

gillens | sedane It is not to be wished that men 
would more give themselves to meditate with stlence 
what we have by the sacrament, and /ess to dispute 
of the manner how? The Apostles themselves 
did the like. It appears by many examples that 


309. What does Hooker observe concerning the agree- 
ment of the several parties in the Eucharistic controversy 
on what alone is material? What does he account, and what 
here observe concerning, the only point left in question ? 
310. Instead of disputing on the manner how we receive 
the benefits of the Eucharist, what does he recommend ? 
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they of their own disposition were very scrupulous 
and inquisitive, yea in other cases of less im- 
portance and difficulty always apt to move questions. 
How comes it to pass that so few words of so 
high a mystery being uttered they receive with 
gladness the gift of Christ, and make no show 
of doubt or scruple? It is because curious specula- 
tions hinder, abate, quench, such inflamed motions 
of delight as divine graces use to raise when 
extraordinarily present : the mind therefore feeling 
present joy is always very unwilling to admit 
any other cogitation, and casts off those disputes 
whereto the intellectual part at other times easily 
draweth,—e.g. Contrast with the curiosity expressed by 
people who found Christ so soon arrived on the other side 
of the sea of Tiberias, John vi., the deportment of the 
disciples who, when Christ appeared to them in far stranger 
manner, John xx. moved no question, but rejoiced greatly : 
the former beheld in Christ only what they knew was more 
than natural, withont any extraordinary gladness; the latter 
saw in Him the well spring of their own eternal felicity; the 
one, because they enjoyed not disputed, the other disputed 
not because they enjoyed. 

311. If then the presence of Christ moved them so much, 
judge what their thoughts and affections were at the time 
of this new presentation of Christ not before their eyes but 
within their souls!...... When they saw their Lord and 
Master first bless and consecrate for the endless 
good of all generations till the world’s end the 
chosen elements of bread and wine, which elements 
made for ever the instruments of life by His divine 
benediction they were the first commanded to 
receive from Him, the first warranted by His 
promise that to whomsoever also they and their 
successors should duly administer the same, those 
mysteries should serve as conducts of life and 


And how appeal to the example of the Apostles? How does 
he account for their conduct in this respect ¢ And by what 
instance of contrast illustrate it? 311. How does hespeak 
of the emotions which the Apostles must have felt on their 
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conveyances of His body and blood, wasit possible 
that they should hear that voice, “ ‘Take, eat, this 
is my body; drink ye all of this, this is my blood;” 
possible that doing what was required and believing 
what was promised, the same should have present 
effect in them, and not fill them with a kind of 
fearful admiration at the heaven which they saw in 
themselves ?...... And we by what they did are 
taught that this heavenly food is given for the 
satisfying of our empty souls, and not for the 
exercising of our curious and subtile wits. 

312. Ifwedoubt the import of those admirable 
woids, content we ourselves with the explication 
of our Lord’s Apostle, My body, the communion 
of My body, My blood, the communion of My 
blood. \s any thing more clear and easy than that 
as Christ is termed our life because through Him 
we obtain life so the parts of thts sacriment are 
His body and blood for that they are so to us who 
receiving them receive that by them which they 
are termed-—they are causes instrumental on the 
receipt whereof the participation of His body 
and blood ensues. For that which produces any 
certain effect ts not imperfectly said to be that very 
effect whereto it tends. Every cause is in the effect 
which grows from it. Our souls and_ bodies 
quickened to eternal life are effects the cause 
whereof is the Person of Christ, His body and 
blood are the true well spring out of which that 
life flows. So that His body and blood are in 
that very subject whereto they minister life...... 

313. The real presence of Christ’s body and 


first receiving the Eucharist? and how apply their example 
to ourselves¢ 312. How in accordance with the words of 
institution as explainel by our Lord’s Apostle dogs he 
shew in what sense the elememts are easily as well as 
rightly to be understood to be Christ's Body and Blood? 
313. Where, then distinctively, is the real presence of 
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blood is not therefore to be sought for zm ‘the 
sacrament, but im the worthy receiver of the 
sacrament. And with this the very order of 
Christ’s words agrees, first, ‘‘take and eat ;” then, 
“this is my body which was broken for you ;” 
first “drink ye all of this;” then “this is my 
“blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
“‘many for the remission of sins.” I see not how 
it should be gathered from these words when and 
where the bread is His body, or the cup His 
blood, but only in the very heart and soul of him 
who receives them. As for the sacraments, they 
really exhzbz¢, but for aught we can gather out of 
what is written of them, they ave not really, nor 
do really contain in themselves, that grace which 
with them or by them it pleases God to bestow. 
It is on all sides confessed that the grace of 
Baptism, though by water we receive it, 2s zetther 
seated zz the water, nor the water changed into it : 
why then should men think that the grace of the 
Eucharist. must needs be z# the Eucharist defore 
it can be zz ws, that receive it? Holy Scripture 
no where saith that we cannot by the Eucharist 
be made partakers of Christ’s body and blood 
except they be first contained in the sacrament, 
or the sacrament converted into them. “ This is 
My body,” and ‘‘ This is My blood,” being words 
of promise; since we all agree that- by the 
sacrament Christ really and truly zz us performs 
His promise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves 


Christ’s body and blood to be sought? How does Hooker 
proceed to shew that the view here intended agrees with 
the order of Christ's words? How that there is no reason 
to hold that the grace of the Eucharist must be in the 
Eucharist ? (Notice his arguinent from what is universally 
allowed concerning Baptism). What does he olserve 
respecting contentions for consubstantiation or transubstan- 
tiation? 314. How does he here sum up what is ‘ plainly 
confessed on all sides respecting the Eucharist. 
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with contentions whether by consubstantiation, or 
else by transubstantiation, the sacrament itself be 
first possessed by Christ or no?...... 

314. Take therefore that wherein all agree; 
and then consider why the rest in question should 
not rather be left as superfluous than urged as 
necessary. It is on all sides plainly confessed, (1) 
That this sacrament ts a true and real participation 
of Christ, who thereby imparts Himself, even His 
whole entire Person, as a mystical Head to every 
soul that receives Him, and every such receiver 
thereby incorporates or unites himself to Christ as 
a mystical member of Him, yea of them also 
whom He acknowledges to be His own; (2) That 
to whom the Person of Christ is thus communi- 
cated, to them He gives by the same sacrament His 
Holy Spirit to sanctify them as it sanctifies Him 
who is their Head; (3) That what merit, force, or 
‘wirtue soever there ts in His sacrificed body and 
blood, we freely, fully and wholly, have tt by this 
sacrament ; (4) That the effect thereof in us ts a real 
transmutation of our souls and bodies from sin to 
righteousness, from death and corruption to im- 
mortality and life; (5) That because the sacrament 
being of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature 
must needs be thought an ualikely instrument to 
work such effect, we are therefore to rest ourselves 
altogether on the strength of His glorious power 
who is able and will bring to pass that the bread 
and cup which He giveth us shall be ¢vw/y the thing 
He promiseth. 

See Now whereas all three opinions (—those 
termed Sacramentaries are wrongly inveighed 
against-—see their books and writings—as if they 


315. What negative, and what positive, Scriptural 
argument does he adduce against the conceit entertained by 
two |which?] of the three parties, as to the literal 
mandueation of Christ’s flesh and blood ? 
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held that the Eucharist is a bare sign or figure 
only, and that the efficacy of Christ’s body and 
blood is all we receive in this sacrament,......—) 
thus far accord in one, that strong conceit which 
two of the three have embraced as touching a 
literal, corporal and oral, manducation of the very 
substance of Christ’s flesh and blood i. is surely 
an opinion nowhere delivered in Holy Scripture 
whereby they should think themselves bound to 
believe, it, and ii. is greatly prejudiced in that 
when some others aid so conceive of eating His 
flesh, our Saviour gave them directly to understand 
how His flesh so eaten could profit them nothing, 
because the words which He spake were sfirit, 
z.e. had reference to a mystica/ participation, which 
mystical participation giveth life...... 

316. Touching the sentence of antiquity,...... 
(1) Forasmuch as they knew that the force of this 
sacrament necessarily pre-supposes the verity of 
Christ’s both body and blood, they often used it 
as an argument to prove that Christ hath as truly 
the substance of man as of God, because here we 
receive Christ and those graces which flow from 
Him in that He is man: which being éf we have 
not, neither can the sacrament have any such 
meaning as we all confessithath. Thus Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, Theodoret.—(2) It is evident ow they 
teach that Christ is Jersonally there present, yea, 
present whole, though a part of Christ be corforally 
absent from thence :—TZhat Christ assisting this 
heavenly banquet with His personal and true presence 
doth by His own Divine power add to the natural 
substance thereof supernatural efficacy, which 


316. As to the sentence of antiquity on the present 
subject :—How did the Fathers draw from the Eucharist an 
argument for the verity of Christ’s human nature? How 
did they teach the personal presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist ? : 
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addition to the nature of those consecrated elements 
changes them and makes them that to us which 
otherwise they could not be; that to us they are 
thereby made such instruments as mystical yet truly, 
invisibly yet really work our communion or 
fellowship with the person of Fesus Christ as well 
in that He is man as God, our participation also 
in the fruit, grace, and efficacy of His body and 
blood, whereon ensues a kind of transubstantiation 
im us, a true change both of soul and body, an 
alteration from death to life. 

317. In short, i. No ancient Father appears 
ever to have imagined other than only a mystical 
Participation of Christ’s both body and_ blood 
in the sacrament, ii. neither are their speeches 
concerning the change of the elements themselves 
into the body and blood of Christ such that a 
man can thereby in conscience assure himself it 
was their meaning to persuade the world either 
of consubstantiation, or of transubstantiation:— 
both unnecessary to our mystical communion with 
Christ: .. 

318. [Practical conclusion.| These things con- 
sidered, how should a virtuously disposed mind, 
perhaps having not the leisure, perhaps not the 
capacity, for intricate disputes, better resolve with 
itself than thus? ‘‘Variety of opinions argues 
obscurity in those things whereon they differ. But 
what all parts, on examination, receive for truth, 
must be matter of certainty. Whereas therefore 
there are but three expositions made of ‘ This is my 
body,’ (1) The Lutherans,’ ‘ this is in itself before 


317. What only participation of Christ’s body and blood 
appears to have been taught by them? And to what 
opinions accordingly does their language give no sanction ? 
318. How does Hooker state the three expositions—viz, 
the Lutherans, ‘the Papists,’ and the only other, (according 
to his reckoning,)—of the words ‘‘This is my body ?? * and 
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participation really and truly the natural substance 
of my body by reason of the co-existence which my 
omnipotent body’ (the ubiquity of which they 
ground on the union of Christ’s deity with His 
manhood [Hooker, swfva, in an omitted passage]}) 
‘hath with the sanctified element of bread; (2) Vhe 
Papist, ‘ lhis is itself and before participation he 
very true and natural substance of my body, by force 
of that deity which with the words of consecration 
abolisheth the substance. of bread, and substituteth in 
the place thereof my Body,’ (3) The last, ‘ 7hzs 
hallowed food, through concurrence of divine power, 
ts in verity and truth, to faithful receivers, instru- 
mentally a cause of that mystical participation, 
whereby as I make myself wholly theirs, so I give 
them in hand an actual possession of all such saving 
graceas my sacrificed body can yield, and as their 
souls do presently need, this is TO THEM AND IN 
THEM my body; —of these three the last hath in it 
a. nothing but what all the rest acknowledge to be 
most true, #: nothing but what all confess the 
words of Christ to enforce, y, nothing but what 
the Church of God hath always thought necessary, 
8. nothing but what alone is sufficient for every 
Christian to believe concerning the use and force of 
this sacrament, ¢. nothing but what agrees with 
the writings of all antiquity and with all Christian 
confessions. [Hooker then adverts to the perplexities which 
embarrass the advocates of the other expositions—the un- 
profitableness and unpleasantness of their peculiar reasonings 
—and the profit and sweetness found in the matters where 
all (anciently or now) speak but one thing on the present 
subject] He who hath said of the one sacrament, 
‘Wash and be clean,’ hath said concerning the other 
likewise, ‘Hat and live.’...... What moves us then to argue 
of the manner how life should come by bread, our duty 


how set forth the last as the only eligible one? And how 
does he represent a devout communicant as embracing, and 
expressing himself in accordance with, such a view } 
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being here but to take what is offered, and to rest persuaded 
that can we but eat, we are safe? Shall I simply, without 
questioning or doubting, credit i, nature in things natural, 
as when promising that of a small seed a tree shall come ; 
or ii. art in things artificial, as when a skilful artificer 
undertakes to frame of that tree some curious work ;—and 
refuse to believe the Author of nature and art, except He 
acquaint me in His ways, and lay the secret of His skill 
before me?,,,...Such as love piety will as much as in them 
lies know all things that God commands, but especially the 
duties of service which they owe Him: as for his dark and 
hidden works} they prefer simplicity of faith before that 
knowledge which, curiously sifting what it should adore, 
and too boldly disputing what man’s wits cannot search, 
chills for the most part all warmth of zeal, and often brings 
soundness of belief into great hazard. Let it therefore be 
sufficient for me presenting myself at the Lord’s Table, to 
know what there I receive from Him, without searching or 
enquiring of the manner how Christ performs His promise. 
Powe This bread hath in it more than the substance which 
our eyes behold; this cup availeth to endless life and 
welfare both of soul and body, in that it serves as well for a 
medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our sins as for a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving; with touching it sanctifies, it 
enlightens with belief, it conforms us to the image of Jesus 
Christ :—What these elements are in themselves it 
skilled not, it ts enough that to me who take them 
they are the body and blood of Christ, His promise 
in witness hereof suffices, His Word He knows 
which way to accomplish, why should any cogtt- 
ation possess the mind of a faithful communicant 
but this, ‘O my God, Thou art true, O my soul,- 
thou art happy ? 


§. 68. [Objections to our Communion Service considered 
and answered.) 


319. Objections. (1) That we do not say 
generally once for all to communicants, ‘take, eat, 
and drink, but to every particular person, ‘eat 


319. What supposed faults do the opponents find in our 
administering of the Lord’s Supper ? 


U 
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thou, drink thou,’ which is according to the Popish 
manner, and not the form used by our Saviour— 
(2) That we kneel: whereas (a) in kneeling there 
hath been superstition ; (4) sitting agrees better to 
the action of a supper ; and (c) our Saviour using 
what was most fit did Himself not kneel.—(3) 
That we do not examine all communicants, whose 
knowledge in the mystery of the Gospel should 
thus be made manifest 5...... (2) a thing every where 
they say used in the Apostles’ times because all 
things necessary were used, and this in their 
opinion is necessary, yea, (4) it is commanded 
inasmuch as the Levites are commanded to prepare 
the People for the Passover, (2 Chron. xxxv. 6) 
and examination is a part of their preparation, our 
Lord’s Supper in place of the Passover.—(4) That 
against the Apostles’ prohibition to have any 
familiarity at all with notorious offenders, Papists 
being not of the Church are admitted to our very 
communion before they have by their religious and 
gospel-like behaviour purged themselves of that 
suspicion of Popery which their former life hath 
caused.—(5) That when many have been to hear 
sermon and service in the Church we suffer the 
communion to be administered to a few :......which 
we should not suffer ; but should by ecclesiastical 
discipline and civil punishment provide that such 
as would withdraw might be brought to com- 
municate, according both to God’s law, and the 
ancient church canons.—(6) That we impart this’ 
sacrament privately, which is against God’s law, to 
the sick. 

320. Answer tv (1). (a*') Since God by sacra- 
ments applies 7% particular to every man’s person 
the grace which he hath provided for all mankind 

320. How does Hooker refute their objection to our 
addressing each communicant singly? How does he 
dispose of T. C’.s allegation that a preacher might as well 
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there is no cause why we should not express thes 
in our speech when administering the sacraments 
......(4) Whether Christ at His last supper did speak 
generally once to all, or to every one in particular, 
is uncertain. His words are recorded in the form 
best suited to historical brevity ; they prove not 
that He spake but once to all; much less that 
we do amiss in speaking to every communicant 
severally, even if herein we do otherwise than He 
did. Our imitation of Him consists not in tying 
scrupulously ourselves to His syllables, but rather 
in speaking by the heavenly direction of that 
inspired Divine wisdom which teaches divers ways 
to one end...... They little consider how dull the 
greatest part of the common multitude is, who 
think it unmeet or needless to put them even man 
by man especially at that time in mind whereabout 
{about what] they are.—(a') To T. C’s. objection that the 
reason above given (a?) would equally sanction them anifest 
absurdity of the preacher’s addressing his admonitions 
particularly to his hearers one after another, Hooker 
replies......Agreement of sacraments with sermons in what 
is alleged as a reasonable proof of conveniency for the one 
(where the occasion easily admits the form used by the 
Church), proves not the allegation impertinent because it 
does not enforce in the other a like repetition of sentences 
to every particular hearer (which were absurd). For equal 
principles avail to equal conclusions only when the matter 
whereto they are applied is equal, not else ; (e.g. a wise wan 
would not set his stamp to wool as to wax because they are 
both soft). 

321. Answer to (2), (a2) Our kneeling at 
Communions is a gesture of piety. (4) If we 
there presented ourselves, du¢ to make some show 
of a spiritual feast, sitting szgh? be the fitter 
ceremony ; but coming as receivers of inestimable 
grace at God’s hands, what better then beseems our 


repeat his admonitions to his hearers singly?) 321. How 
does he refute the objection to our kneeling at Com- 
munions ? ; 
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bodies that to be sensible witnesses of minds 
unfeignedly humbled? (c) Our Lord Himself did 
what custom and long usage had made fit: we 
what fitness and great decency hath made usual. 

322. Answer to (3). Self-examination before 
communicating is commanded to every man: as 
for the necessity of calling others to account, —The 
examination of communicants when needs requires 
for the profitable use it may have in such cases, 
we reject not ; though (a) we be not drawn thereto 
by any great strength of their arguments who 
would make it necessary because the Apostles used 
it, then would prove the Apostles to have used it 
by affirming it to be necessary ; (4) nor do we see 
how they conclude the necessity of examination 
from the passage alleged concerning the Levites, 
who are therein only charged, ‘‘make ready 
Laahhechem for your brethren ;”* that they may 
do according to the word of the Lord by Moses: 
wherein it follows how lambs, &c. were delivered 
to the Levites, and thus ‘‘the service made ready:” 
kc. [see whole passage. | 

323.—328. Answer to (4). 323... The name 
of a Pafist is mot given to any man for being a 
notorious malefactor. And the crime wherewith we 
are charged is suffering of Papists to communicate, 
so that whatsoever be their life in the sight of 
men, their popish opinions are in this case laid as 
bars against them, yea, those opinions which they 


322. How their objection to our omitting to examine all 
communicants ? (observe on the real import of the passage 
concerning the ‘preparation’ to be made by the Levites ; 
2 Chron. xxxv.) 323. On what ground would the Puritans 
exclude the Papist conformists, till after probation, from the 
Communion ? 

* « For your brethren.” So Heb. and Sept.—[Comp. 
Gen. xliii. 16. Josh. i. 11.]—C. was probably misled by the 
Vulgate,.,,.,.“‘ fratres yestros preparate,” See Heble ; note, 
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have formerly held, though they profess by word, 
and offer to shew by fact, the contrary ; we ought 
not (they say) to admit them till their gospel-like 
behaviour has removed all suspicion Popery from 
them, because Pafzstsare...... “not of the Church.” 

324. What the terms of “‘gospel-like behaviour” 
may include is obscure and doubtful. But of the 
Visible Church of Christ in this world we are thus 
persuaded :—Church is a technical term to dis- 
tinguish that socée¢ty of men which frofess the true 
religion from the rest. (There have been in the world dut 
three religions :* (a) Paganism, which lived in the blindness 
of corrupt and depraved nature : (b) Judaism, embrancing 
the Law which reformed heathenish impiety, and taught 
salvation to be looked for through one whom God in the 
last days would send and exalt to the Lord of all; finally 
(c) Christian Belief which yielded obedience to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and acknowledgeth Him the Saviour whom 


God did promise. Since then the Church is a 
technical term for Professors of true religion, as they 
who would define a man are to pass by those 
qualities wherein man differs from man, and to 
take only those essential properties whereby man 
differs from other creatures, so...... religion being a 
matter partly of contemplation, partly of action— 
we must define the Church which is a religious 
society by such differences as properly explain the 
object whereabout the contemplations and actions 
of the Church are properly conversant. Whereon 
because the only object which separates ours from 
other religions is Fesws Christ, in whom none but 
the Church believes, and whom none but the 


324. In reply :—How and how reasoning, does Hooker 
define the Visible Church? How reckon and describe the 
religions in the world 2?) How does he expose the error of 
vitiating such a definition by introducing non-essential 
particulars? How long do ‘ the sick’ as well as ‘the sound’ 
remain of the body of the Church ¢ 


* Mahometanism might be reckoned as a fourth. G, 
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Church worship, the Apostles accordingly every 
where distinguish hereby the Church from infidels 
and Jews, accounting “‘them which call on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ te be His Church.” 
If we go lower, we shall but add to this certain 
accidents which are not of the being, but make only 
for the better being of the Church, either in deed 
or in men’s opinions ; (the error of all Popish defi- 
nitions ; they define not the Church, by what the 
Church essentially is, but by that wherein they 
imagine their own more perfect than the rest are.) 
Parts of perfection, likewise of imperfection, in the 
Church are infinite, their differences, &c. cannot be 
drawn to any certain account. i. The least conten- 
tion blemishes somewhat the rightful unity of 
Christ’s Church ; which yet may have ii. not only 
without offence manifold varieties in rites of re- 
ligion, but also iii. contentions, even about matters 
of importance, yea, iv. schisms, factions, and such 
other evils whereto the body of the Church is sub- 
ject; sound and sick remaining both of the same 
body, as long as both retain by outward possession 
that vital substance of truth which makes the 
Christian religion differ from theirs who acknow- 
ledge not Christ as the Saviour of mankind, 
dishelieve His gospel, and deride His sacraments. 

Be beecse Many things exclude from the kingdom 
of God though from the visible Church of God they 
Separate not.—(a) In the Church whole nations 
professing Christ have heretofore been, and now 
are, divided about Christ: during which divisions 
one side must err, if there be any contradiction 
between them, and the side alone that hath the 
truth holds wth the true Church in that point; the 
other is zz that case fallen away from the true 


325. ‘Many things exclude from the kingdom of God, 
though from the church they separate not’, How does 
Hooker support and illustrate this position ? 
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Church. (6) Wherefore when they who being 
hypocrites and dissemblers at the first afterwards 
opposed certain principal articles of faith, the 
Apostles pronounce them “gone out” from the 
fellowship of sound believers, when as yet the 
Christian religion they had not utterly cast off. (c) 
So heretics have in all ages justly been hated as 
branches cut off from the body of the true Vine, 
yet only so far cut off as their heresies have 
extended.—Both heresy and many other crimes 
which wholly sever from God sever from His Church 
in part only. ‘The mystery of piety is without 
peradventure great, God hath been manifested in 
the flesh, &c.” 1 Zz. iii. 16. The Church isa 
pillar and foundation of this truth, which is nowhere 
known or professed butwithin the Church, and they 
[are] all of the Church that profess it. Meanwhile, 
many profess this who are not therefore cleared 
simply of all either faults or errors which make 
separation between us and the well spring of our 
happiness. (a) Idolatry severed of old the Israelites, 
(4) iniquity those Scribes and Pharisees, from God 
who yet were part of the seed of Abraham, that 
seed which God Himself acknowledged to be His 
Church. The Church therefore may contain both 
i. them who indeed are not His, yet must be reputed 
His by us who know not their hearts, and ii. them 
who manifest wickedness testifies openly that 
God abhors them :—according to those of our 
Saviour’s parables which concern both open and 
secret mixture of vice and virtue, truth with error. 

326. That which separates therefore z/terly, 
cuts off clean from the visible Church of Christ, is 
plain Apostasy, direct denial of the whole Christian 
faith as far as it is professedly different from 


326, What is it which separates utterly from the Visible 
Church of Christ? How short of such separation, stands 
the case of Heretics, Schismatics, wicked livers ? 
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infidelity. (@) Hereticsas touching those points of 
doctrine wherein they fail; (6) Schtsmatics as 
touching 1. the quarrels for which, or ii. the duties 
wherein, they divide themselves from their brethren; 
(c) Loose and wicked persons, as touching their 
several offences,—have all forsaken the true Church, 
inasmuch as (a) it is soand jn doctrine, (4) keeps 
the bond of unity, (c) walks in the laws of righteous- 
ness ; though xot altogether forsaken stmply the 
Church ; on the main foundations whereof they 
continue built, notwithstanding these breaches 


whereby they are vent at the top asunder. 

327. Now because for redress of professed errors and 
open schisms it is and must be the Chureli’s care that all 
may in outward conformity be one, as the laudable polity 
of former ages even so our own for that end hath established 
divers laws, the moderate severity whereof is a mean both 
to stay the rest, and to reclaim such as heretofore have been 
led awry. The chief points of what Hooker now proceeds 
to say, in reference to the opponents’ proposed probation 
by the Church of those whom the Law punishes unless 
communicating, may perhaps be thus stated :—that they 
[the Puritans] define no length of time for this probation, 
no certain judgment for deciding on men’s behaviour as 
gospel-like ; and that they would actually make it easier 
for dissemblers to continue what they were, if they might 
satisfy law in pretending themselves comformable, and yet 
be sure that the Church would not accept their ‘offer till 
after true probation (which they would be in no haste to 
satisfy) ; that the Church is not bound to dive into the 
consciences of the conformists who offer to communicate ; 
that their deceit (if they dissemble) hurt themselves only ;— 
and [evidently assuming their sincerity] that the case of 
impenitent and notorious sinners [confessedly to be repelled] 
is not like theirs whose only imperfection is error severed 
from pertinancy, in appearance content to submit itself to 
better instruction, so far already cured us to crave at our 
hands that sacrament, the hatred and refusal whereof was 
the weightiest point wherein heretofore they went astray 

327. Notice the chief points of the remainder of 
Hooker’s reply [the reader will bear in mind the then 
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(aud the receiving of which is the likeliest means of their 
perfect recovery):—he then sums up to the effect that 

328. We cannot therefore reasonably be charged with 
carelessness to whom we impart the mysteries of Christ: 
but they [the Puritans] should rather consider their sundry 
oversight : (a) in equalling crimes and errors indistinctly 
as incapacitating for this sacrament; (8) in suffering 
indignation at the faults of the Church at Rome to blind 
their judgments from seeing that so much is still due to the 
same Church as to be held a part of the visible Church 
of Christ : (c) in imposing on the Church a burden to make 
a deeper search into men’s consciences than God’s law or 
man’s reason enforces ; (d@) in repelling under colour of 
longer trial such from the mysteries of heavenly grace as are 
both i, capable thereof by the laws of God for aught we 
hear to the contrary, and ii. should be cherished according 
to what the Gospel of Christ hath tanght us towards such to 
shew compassion, to receive them with lenity, not to quench 
with delays and jealousies that feeble smoke of conformity 
which seems to breath from them, bnt...... to add perfection 
to slender beginnings, as by other offices of piety so by 
this very food of life which Christ hath left in His Church 
not only for preservation of strength, but also for relief of 
wickedness. 


329. Answer to (5).....- i. We wish frequency 
at communion ; iil. we, as they acknowledge, are 
not utterly forgetful to encourage men thereto ; 
ill. a. if they require public co-action where milder 
means do little good, they know our laws provided 
in that behalf; sg. and why should we not be 
thought ready to use any additional good mean, if 
such might conveniently be added, of sweet com- 
pulsion to have this heavenly banquet largely 
furnished: Only we cannot yield to judge it 
convenient that the holy desire of a competent 
number should be unsatisfied because the greater 


position of politico-religious affairs] and, 328. his sum- 
ming up in conclusion. 329. In answer to the objection 
male to our allowing some to communicate when the rest 
have departed, how does he shew (that we take due pains 
to procure attendance? how shew) the futility of the 
opponents’ argument? how treat of the causes for 
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purt is not disposed to join with them.—A few, 
they say, should not be committed to communicate 
when so many are gone away ; because this sacra- 
ment is a token of our conjunction with our 
brethren, and therefore by communicating apart 
from them we make an apparent show: distrac- 
tion.— But on which side is unity broken? on theirs 
who depart? or on theirs on being left behind 
communicate ? (a) [Even] of departure two just 
causes ‘are allowed : i. danger of impairing health; 
ii. necessary business elsewhere. And may not 
iil. w#fitness also as lawfully detain us back? We 


Palionsssse- ?— Notwithstanding, (4) i. whatsoever be 
the cause of abstaining, why should the fault of 
one part abridge the benefit of them that are 
not faulty? ii. Nor does Scripture any where 
condemn ¢hezr communicating when the rest are 
departed. 

330, 331. Answer to (6). 330. [Reply fo 
assertion of opponents.) They grant there have 
been of old two kinds of necessity wherein this 
sacrament might be privately administered : 1. The 
one, erroneously imagined by some, viz. that such 
were excluded from salvation as departed this life 
never having partaken of the Eucharist; 2. The 
other, no longer (they say) in use, when men who 
had fallen in persecution and had afterwards 
repented, but were not as yet received again to the 
fellowship of this communion did at the hour 


departure ? how vindicate the right of them who remain ? 
330. In answer to the objection made to our privately 
administering the Eucharist to the sick, what does Hooker 
reply in regard to the assertion (what?) of the opponents 
respecting the kinds of necessity in old time for private 
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of death request, it that so they might rest with 
greater comfort, being thereby assured of departure 
in unity of Christ’s Church which virtuous desire 
the Fathers thought it great impiety not to satisfy. 
This was Serapion’s case; who...... having so fallen 
and repented,...... at the point of death earnestly 
desired this sacrament,* necessary in this case not 
[see 1] that he had been deprived of eternal life 
without it, but that his end might be made more 
comfortable. And are all cases of such necessity 
clean vanished? Suppose that some have by mis- 
persuasion lived in schism,...... hated the prayers, 
loathed the Sacraments of the Church,...... and at 
length not only repent them of the evil which they 
have done, but also in token thereof desire to 
receive comfort by that whereto they have offered 
disgrace (which may be the case of this [ Hooker’s] 
day), God forbid we should think the Church sins 
in permitting their wounds to be supplied with the 
oil yielded by this gracious sacrament. 

331. [Axgument from the positive fitness of our 
custom, | The soul of a man desires in the last hour 
nothing so much as comfort against the natural 
terrors of death, and scruples of conscience which 
commonly then most trouble the weak, towards 
whom God’s law exacts from us all the helps that 
Christian indulgence can afford. Our general con- 
solation departing this life in the hope of that 
glorious and blessed resurrection which St. Paul 


administration? (Notice the case of Serapion.) 831, How 
‘does he set forth the positive fitness and excellence of our 
custom? (Notice the arguing from the distinctive meaning 
of éfavaotucw and his reference to terms, bearing on the 
present subject, applied by the Fathers to the Eucharist. 


* Whereon the priest applied to be unable to come 
through illness, a small portion of the eucharist was sent to 
him by a boy, according to the direction of Dionysius of 
Alexandria ; see Euseb, Eccl. Hist, 
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names étavdoraow, (PA, iii. 11.), to note that as 
all men shall have their dvdcracw (1 Cor. xv. 21.) 
and be raised again from the dead, so the just shall 
be taken up and exalted above the rest, whom 
the power of God does but ratse and not exalt. 
This resurrection our Lord Jesus Christ is for 
all men as touching the suffictency of what he 
hath done; but what makes us partakers thereof 
is our particular communion with Christ ; and this 
sacrament a principal mean as well a. to strengthen 
the bond as 8. to multiply in us the fruits of 
the same communion; wherefore Cyprian terms 
it a joyful solemnity of expedite and speedy resur- 
rection ; Ignatius a medicine which procures im- 
mortality and prevents death; TIrenzus, the 
nourishment of our bodies to eternal life, and their 
preservation from .corruption.—Now because that 
Sacrament which at all times we may receive to 
this effect is the most acceptable and fruitful, 
when any special occasion kindles our desires for it, 
their severity who cleave to that alone which is 
generally fit to be done, may add much affliction to 
divers troubled minds, of whose Particular estate 
particular respect being had by the charitable order 
of our Church there ensues i. to God that glory 
which His righteous saints comforted in their 
greatest distress yield, and ii. tranquillity and 
joy to them who have their reasonable petitions 
satisfied. 


[$$ 69, 70, 71. Of Festivals; and §. 72. Of Feasts. SS. 73. 
74, 75. Of Matrimony ; Churching of Women ; 
Burial. | 

§. 69.] 332. [Preliminary.—The leading points of 

what Hooker here promises are, (1) That God alone is 

infinite both in substance and in continuance —that He only 

332. Sketch briefly the chief points of what Hooker, 
before treating of Festivals, premises concerning Eternity; 
and Time, 
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has true eternity, viz. continuance wherein there grows no 
difference by addition of hereafter unto now ;-—(2) (a) That 
time, beginning with the beginning of celestial motions, 
i, considered in itself, is but the flax of that very instant 
wherein the motion of the heavens began ; ii. coupled with 
other things, is the quantity of their continuance measured by 
the distance of two instants-—that time had been, by some, 
wrongly [indeed] accounted an effect of motion, for time does 
but signify the quantity of continuance, which continuance 
may be in things at rest; but that to define without 
motion the length of such continuance, were impossible : 
So that herein we must needs use years, months, &c. which 
all grows from celestial motion—which motion being circular, 
and the compass of that circuit such that the heavens, 
continually moved therein with uniform celerity, must needs 
touch often the same points, they cannot but bring us 
by equal distances frequent returns of the same time—(2) 
(6) that time, being nothing but a mere quantity of that 
continuance which all things have that are not, as God 
is without beginning, i. does but measure other things, ii. 
and a. neither works in them any real effect, 8. nor is itself 
capable of any ;—such common forms of speech as (e. g, 
‘time eats all things,’ ‘some men’s days are happy,’ 
applying in strict reality not to times itself, but to the things 
which are in time. ] 

333. All things whatsoever having their time, 
the works of God have always that time which 
is fittest for them. His works are some ordinary, 
some more rare, all worthy of observation, but not 
all of like necessity to be often remembered, they all 
have their times, but they all do not add the same 
estimation and glory to the times wherein they 
are. For as God by being every where yet gives 
not to all places the same holiness, so neither gives 
He the same dignity to all times by working in 
all. Accordingly,...... ‘*This very place wherein 
thou standest ts holy ground,” Exod. iii. 5...... 
“ This ts the day which the Lord hath made ;” 
Ps. cxviii. 24. No doubt as God’s extraordinary 


333, Shew why some times are fitly to be distinguished 
above others: referring to analogous distinctions of places 
and of persons, x 
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presence hath hallowed certain places, so His 
extraordinary works have worthily advanced certain 
times, for which cause they ought to be with all 


men that honour God more holy than other days. 
(See the wise man’s apt comparison of the times of God with 
the persons of men: though the light of all the days in the 
year proceeds from oae sun, yet one day excels another 
because “ the knowledge of the Lord hath parted them 
asunder, some He hath chosen ont, &c.” even as, all men 
being of one substance, yet ‘“‘the Lord hath divided them, 
some He hath exalted, &c.” Heclus. xxxiii. 7—12)...... 


§.70.] 334. ‘Ihe sanctification of day and 
time is a token of that thankfulness and a part of 
that public honour which we owe to God for 
adinirable benefits, whereof to Keep a secret account 
is not enough, but the aference from other days 
of days chosen as public memorials of such His 
mercies onght to be made sensible. But because tzme 
in itself can receive 20 alteration, the hallowing of 
festival days must consist in che shape of countenance 
which we put on the affairs incident in those days. 
--; 335. ‘“‘ This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; let us rejoice and be glad in it,” Ps. cxviii. 
24. So that generally offices and duties of religious 
Joy are that therein the hallowing of festal times 
consists. .Of such rejoicing in God the most 
natural testimonies are (1) His praises set forth 
with cheerful alacrity of mind; (2) Our comfort 
and delight expressed by a charitable largeness of 
somewhat more than common bounty; (3) Seques- 
tration from ordinary labours, the toils and cares 


_ - 884. Of what is the sanctification of days and times 
a token? of what a part? How, distinctively, is their 
difference from other days to be made sensible? 385. In 
what, generally, (quote Scripture authority) does the 
hallowing of festival times consist? And what are the most 
natural testimonies of that wherein it thus consists? What 
are the three eléments of Festival solemnity? (Touching 
Praise; why did God declare Himself offended with the 
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whereof agree not well with such gladness.— 
Festival solemnity therefore is nothing but the due 
mixture of these three elements,—(1) Pvatse: 
(touching which, forasmuch as the Jews, who alone 
knew how to magnify God aright, commonly, as 
appeared by their wicked lives, executed the 
services of their religion more of custom than with 
true devotion. He ¢herefore protests against their 
Sabbaths and solemn days......... )\-(2) Bounty: 
Liberal expense is required in them that abound, 
(a) partly as a sign of their own joy in God’s 
goodness towards them, (4) partly as a mean 
whereby to refresh those needy, who, being 
especially at these times made partakers of joy 
with others i. the more religiously bless God, 
whose great mercies were a cause thereof, and il. 
the more contentedly endure the burden of their 
own hard estate :—(3) Aes¢: the end of all motion, 
and the last perfection of all things that labour...... 
As long as any thing which we desire is unattained 
we rest not. (Let us #o¢ here take rest for zdleness : 
(a) They are zd/e when the painfulness of action 
causes to avoid those Zabours whereto both God and 
nature bind them ; (4) They ves¢ who i. either cease 
Jrom their work when it is perfected, ii. or give 
over a meaner labour because a worthier ts to be 
undertaken.) In the great variety of men’s 
duties there is that dependency and order whereby 
they are in their times and seasons continued 
with the most exquisite correspondence; labours 
of daily toil purchase freedom for actions of 


Jew’s Sabbaths and solemn feasts?) On what accounts is 
Bounty on festival occasions required of them who abound ? 
How does Hooker characterize Rest? (How distinguish it 
from idleness?) What does he observe concerning the 
dependency and order in men’s duties, as regards the 
procurement and gift of festival rest ? How does he shew, 
under two heads, the fitness of Rest as accompanying 
religious solemnities ? is 4 
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religious joy; which benefit these actions requite 
with the gift of desired rest :—a thing most natural 
and fit to accompany the solemn festival, duties 
of honour which are done to God :—For, (a) 
If those principal works of God, the memory 
whereof we celebrate at such times, be but certain 
‘tastes and says,’ as it were, of our final perfect 
felicity, [then] since the presence of the one directs 
our thoughts and desires towards the other, it 
gives surely a kind of life, and adds inwardly 
no small delight to our expectations, when the 
very outward countenance of what we now do 
represents, after a sort, that whereto we tend; 
as festival rest doth that celestial state whereof 
the very heathens imagined that it must needs 
consist in rest...... (4) Besides, whereas ordinary 
labours are both i. in themselves painful, ii. 
base in comparison of festival services done to 
God, does not the natural difference between them 
shew that the one should surrender themselves 
to the other, wherewith they i. can either easily 
concur, because painfulness and joy are opposite, 
li. 2or decently, because while the mind has just 
occasion to make her abode in the house of 
gladness, the ‘weed’ of ordinary toil becomes 
her not ? 

336. Wherefore even nature hath taught the 
heathens, God the Jews, Christ us, i. that festival : 
solemnities are a part of the public service of 
religion ; ii. that Praise, Bounty, and Rest are as 
natural elements of such solemnities. But the 
heathens converted these things to the honour of 
their false gods, and as they failed in the end 


336. How did the Jews after heathen example do amiss 
as to all the elements of Festal solemnities ? What kind of 
directions did the Law of God therefore provide? What 
kind of Feasts did the Jewish Church devise beside those 
specified in the Law of Moses? Instance.— What change 
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itself, so neither could they discern what form 
religion should therein observe. Whereon when 
the Jews followed their example, they did in 
every degree amiss; their songs of Prazse were 
tdolatry,; their Bounty, excess; their Rest, wanton- 
mess. (1) (a) Therefore the Law of God, i. which 
appointed them days of solemnity, 11. taught them 
likewise ow the same should be celebrated. 
According to which pattern David gave injunc- 
tions; see 1 Chron. xxill. 31. (6) Besides the 
times which God in the Law of Moses specifies, 
the wisdom of the Church devised certain others 
on like occasions, ¢g. a The Feast of Lots, 
that which Mordecai and Esther first celebrated 
(Esther ix. 27) in memory of the Lord’s most 
wonderful protection of the Jews from the plot 
of Haman; 8. The Feast of Dedication; see 
1 Mace. iv. 54; Fohn x. 22.--(2) But whereas their 
law by the coming of Christ is changed, and we 
thereto no way bound, St Paul, though it were 
not his purpose to favour invectives against the 
special sanctification of days to the service of God 
and to the honour of Christ, yet sharply reproves 
such as would impose on the Gentiles the yoke of 
Fewish legal observations as if of wniversal and 
perpetual obligation ; “ Ye observe days, &c.” Gad. 
iv. 10. Howbeit so far was Tertullian from 
imagining how any man could hereon call in 
question such days as the Church of Christ observes 
that he uses the [actual] observation of these days 
as an argument to prove that the Apostle could 
not mean to condemn simply all observing of 
such times, 


took place on the coming of Christ with respect to the 
obligatory nature of Jewish festivals? How does St Paul 
reprove erroneous views on this subject ? Shew, distinctively, 
that his reproof does not apply to festivals generally, Refer 
to Tertullian. 
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337. Generally, therefore, Feasts in the Church 
of Christ have this profitable use, that by them 
“we dedicate and sanctify to God the memory of 
His benefits, lest unthankful forgetfulness thereof 
should creep on us in course of time.” Augustine.— 
Concerning particulars, (A) Their Sabbath our 
Church hath changed into the Lord’s day, that as 
the one continually brought to mind the former 
world finished by creation, so the other might 
keep us in perpetual remembrance of a far better 
world begun by Him who came to restore all 
things. —(B) The rest of the days and times which 
we celebrate have relation all to one Head. i. a, 
We begin therefore our ecclesiastical year with 
the glorious Aznunciation of His birth by angelical 
embassage. £8. There being hitherto added His 
blessed /Vad¢ivity itself, y. the mystery of His legal 
Circumcision, 6. the testification of His true 
incarnation by the Purification of her who brought 
Him into the world, e. His Resurrection, ¢& His 
Ascension into heaven, 7. the admirable sending 
down of His Sférzt upon His chosen, @. and 
(which consequently ensued) the notice of that 
incomprehensible Zyinzty thereby given to the 
Church;—ii. again, forasmuch as Christ hath not 
only been manifest great in Himself, but great 
in His Saints also, (the days of whose departure 
out of the world are to the Church as the birth 
and coronation days of kings or emperors,) there- 
fore especial choice being made of the very flower 
of all occasions in this kind, there are annual 


337. Generally, What is the profitable use of Feasts in 
the Church of Christ? As to particulars what change, and 
why, has our Church made with respect to the Jewish 
Sabbath? As to the rest of the days and times which we 
celebrate, to what have they reference in common? How 
does Hooker classify them, and state occasions and reasons 
for celebrating them ? 
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selected times to meditate of Christ glorified, a. in 
those who had the honour to suffer for His sake 
before they had age and ability to know Him; 
g. in them who knowing Him as Stephen had 
the sight of that before death whereunto so 
acceptable death did lead; y. in those sages of 
the East who came from far to adore Him, and 
were conducted by strange light; 6. in the second 
Elias of the world sent before Him to prepare His 
way: e. in every one of those Apostles whom it 
pleased Him to use as founders of His kingdom 
here; ¢ in the Angels as in Michael; 7. in all 
those hippy souls that are already possessed of 
heaven ;—ili. Besides which number, not great, 
the rest be but four other days heretofore annexed 
to the feast of Easter and Pentecost by reason 
of general Baptism usual at those two feasts, which 
also is the cause why they had not as other days 
any proper name given them. Their first institu- 
tion was therefore through mecessity, and their 
present continuance is now for the greater honour 
of the principles whereon they still attend. 

338. If it be then asked whether we observe 
these times as bound by Divine Law, or only by 
ordinances of the Church? Azsw. The law of 
nature itself, confessedly God’s law, requires in 
general no less the sanctification of times than of 
places, persons, and things, to God’s honour. 
Wherefore as of the rest so of /zme it hath pleased 
Him heretofore (a) to exact some parts as never 
to be dispensed with nor remitted: (6) to require 
others with as strict exaction, but for less continu- 
ance; (¢) of the resf, left arbitrary, to accept what 
the Church shall voluntarily consecrate to like uses. 


338. What does the law of nature require as to the 
sanctification of times? How may Festivals be classified 
as to continuance of obligation and origin of appointment ? 
Instance, as regards the Jews ? 
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ég., respectively, among the Jews, (a) the 
Sabbath-day; (4) the feasts appointed by the law 
of Moses; (c) the feast of Dedication. 

339. The moral law requiring therefore a 
seventh part to he that way employed, though 
with us the day be changed in regard of the new 
revolution begun by our Saviour Christ, yet the 
same proportion of time still continues, because in 
reference to the benefit i. of creation, ii. and now 
much more of renovation also, the sanctification of 
one day in seven is a duty which God’s immutable 
law exacts for ever. 


8. 71.] 340, The rest they [the Puritans] say we ought 
to abolish: 


341. [Odzections :] (1) Because the continuance 
of them nourishes superstition; (2) Besides, they 
are all abused by Papists; (3) yea, certain of them, 
as Easter and Pentecost, even by the Jews, [§. 70. 
ends here in Hooker.|—-| Answer -] (1) “ Breeding 
of superstition,” and (2) ‘‘Imitation of Papists,”’ 
are become such common guests, that no man 
can think it discourteous to let them go as they 
came; (3) Touching Jews, their Easter and 
Pentecost have with ours as much affinity as 
Philip the Apostle with Philip the Macedonian 
king. 

342. Objection. (4) Many when they have 
celebrated those days with diligent heed taken to 
their life, and with some earnest devotion in 


339. In what respect, distinctively, and why? is the 
Sabbath of perpetual obligation? 340, 341. What three 
Puritan objections against our observing any other Festivals 
does Hooker summarily (how?) dismiss? 342. How do 
the opponents bring forward their fourth objection ; arguing 
from St. Paul’s language respecting the Christian Passover ? 
How must their argument properly stand as regards the 
gospel doctrine on this subject ? 
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praying and hearing God’s word, imagine that 
herein they have performed a good duty: which 
to think is a very dangerous error, for St. Paul 
hath taught that we ought not to keep our Easter 
as the Jews did for certain days, but in the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth to feast 
continually: whereas the restraint of Easter to a 
certain number of days causes us to rest for a 
short space in that near consideration of our duties, 
which should be extended throughout our whole 
lives, and so pulls out of our minds, ere we be 
aware, the doctrine of Christ’s Gospel:—the 
doctrine which they mean, or should mean, being 
that—since, i. Christ having finished the law, 
a, there is now no leaven from which we are 
required to abstain but the leaven of sin, &., 
8. no bread wherewith we are tied to celebrate 
our Passover but the food of sincere truth, and 
il, a. no time of sin, 8. no intermission of sound 
belief, is granted us,—-thzs kind of feasting ought 
to endure always. 

343. Azsw. But how are standing festivals 
against this ?—What the Gospel of Christ requires 
is the perpetuity of virtuous duties; i. zot fer- 
petuity of action, ii. but a. disposition perpetual, 
8. practice as oft as opportunities require. Just, 
liberal, &c. men are they who cax whensoever 
they wz?/, and w7// whensoever they ought, execute 
what their several perfections import. J virtues 
always ceased to be when they cease to work, (a) 
sleep were most pernicious to virtue; (4) men 
could not as Zacharias and Elizabeth in all the 
commandments of God walk unreprovable, (¢) nor 
could the chain of our conversation contain so 


343. In answer: What kind, distinctly, of perpetuity 
of virtuous duties does the Gospel require? How does 
Hooker, accordingly argue, for the necessity of continuance 
of feasts by iteration ? 
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many links of divine virtues as the Apostles have 
reckoned up, if perpetual exercise of each virtue 
were exacted. Since therefore many offices cannot 
at the same time be discharged, all sorts must have 
their several seasons; the schoolmen have ac- 
cordingly well determined that God’s affirmative 
laws those that enjoin any actual duties, bind us 
‘ad semper velle, not ‘ad semper agere,; we are 
tied to ztevate them when need is, ot lo continue 
them w7zthout intermission. Feasts, whether God 
Himself hath ordained them, or the Church by 
that authority which He hath given, are such 
religious services as metther can, or ought to be, 
continued but by tteration -— 

344: Which iteration is a most effectual mean 
to bring to maturity those seeds of godliness that 
the opponents themselves grant to be sown in the 
hearts of many while such feasts are present. The 
constant habit of well-doing is gotten without 
the custom of doing well, neither can virtue be 
made perfect but by the manifold works of virtue 
often practised...... Our first essays towards virtue 
must needs be raw, yet commendable, because 
tending to ripeness. Wherefore solemn feasts are 
especially commended of God for this, that to 
children and novices they minister the first occa- 
sions to inquire of God. Whereon if there follow 
but so much piety as has been mentioned, let the 
Church further imbecility with prayer, ‘‘ Preserve, 
Lord, these good beginnings, &c.;” let all men’s 
acclamations be, ‘‘ Grace, grace unto it,” as to that 
first-laid corner-stone in Zerubbabel’s buildings. 
For who hath despised the day of small things? 
(Zech. iv. 10). Or how dare we condemn what we 
grant makes us of nothing somewhat, seeing all 


344. How does he proceed to shew the utility of such 
iteration, and from the present and progressive beneficial 
operation of Festiyals to vindicate the observance of them ? 
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we pretend against it is, that this somewhat is 
not much? The days of solemnity cannot but 
soon finish that outward exercise of godliness 
which is peculiar to such times ; but men’s inward 
disposition to virtue they both i. augment for the 
present, ii. and by their often returns bring it at 
length to perfection:—wherefore they ought to be 
honoured, and kept...... 

345. Objection (5) (a) They say it is not in 
the power of the Church to command ves¢ at those 
times, because God hath left all men at liberty to 
bestow six whole days in labour, nor is it more 
lawful for the Church to abridge any man of the 
liberty which God hath given them than to take 
away the yoke which He hath laid upon them. 
(6) Lhey deny not but in times of public calamity, 
for the better assembling to fast and pray, the 
Church “ because it hath received commandment” 
from God to proclaim a prohibition from ordinary 
works, stands bound to do it, as the Jews afflicted 
did in Bablyon. But without some express com- 
mandment from God no power under heaven may 
restrain that liberty which He hath given. 

346. Ausw. (a) Which opinion......... shakes 
universally the fabric of government, and tends to 
anarchy and mete confusion...... For, whereas God 
hath defined i. a. what every man must perform 
and 8. what zo man may attempt, ii. leaving men 
in the rest either a. to be guided by their own 
discretion if free from subjection to others, or 8. 
to be ordered by the commands of their superiors,— 


345. How do the opponents bring forward: a fifth 
objection with respect to the commanding of rest on 
Festivals? What, distinctively, do they allow as to Fasts? 
346. In answer: How does Hooker shew the absurdity and 
ruinous tendency of the opponents’ opinion — if consistently 
carried out with general application—as to the unlawfulness 
of forbidding things left free by God’s law? 
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the patrons of liberty have here proclaimed that 
every man is left to the freedom of his own mind in 
such things as are not either exacted nor prohibited 
by the Law of God; and because only in ¢Hese things 
the positive precepts of men have place, which 
precepts cannot be given without the abridgment 
of liberty, therefore if the father command the son, 
&c. to go or stand, &c. at such times as God in 
particular commands neither, they...... are to do as 
they list, knowing that men may as _ lawfully 
command them things forbidden by God’s law as 
tie them to what His law leaves free. Zhe contrary 
to which is certain. Those things which the law 
of God leaves arbitrary are all subject to positive 
laws of men, which laws for the common benefit 
abridge particular men’s liberty in such things as 
far as equity will suffer. This we must maintain, 
or else overturn the world, and make every man 
his own commander. How then can labour and 
rest on any day of the six days granted free by 
God’s law be exempted from the force of ecclesias- 
tical law ? 

347. (6) i. Besides it is probable that God 
should not only allow but command concurrency 
of vest with doleful events befalling peradventure 
but ome Church or few, and not even permit the 
like when joyful piety makes solemn commemora- 
tion of God’s most rare mercies, such especially as 
the whole race of mankind doth or might participate? 
Of vacation from labour in times of sorrow the 
only cause is that the general public prayers and 
our own private business cannot both be followed 
at once: whereas of ves¢ in the solemnities of public 


347. How does he argue from the fitness of things in 
disproof of the opponents’ eaclustvely distinctive allowance 
of appointment of Fasts from Scriptural authority? How 
does he vindicate the consistency of instituting Feasts 
as well as Fasts according to Scriptural precedent? How 


: 
: 
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Joy there is 40th this consideration, and a/so a kind 
of natural repugnancy making labours unfit to 
accompany festival praises of God...... ii. And does 
not what they bring for proof of vest with fasting 
as much warrant and command vest whensoever 
the Church has equal reason by /eas¢s to testify 
public thankfulness to God? Wa&Ay should the 
prophet Joel’s words, “‘ Sanctify a fast, &c.” ii. 15, 
uttered to the Jews in great distress more bind 
the Church to do at all times after the like in 
their like perplexities than the words of Moses to 
the same people in a time of joy/ud deliverance, 
“ Remember this day,” Avod. xiil. 3, may warrant 
any annual celebration of benefits no less importing 
the good of men? and also justify as to the form 
thereof what circumstance soever we imitate only 
in respect of natural fitness, without regard to 
what were peculiarly Jewish ceremonies ?—Ac- 
cordingly, the practice of the Church commended 
to us in Scripture, 7zo¢ o7/y makes for the justification 
of black and désma/ days, but a/so offers itself to be 
followed by such ordinances (if occasion require) 
as that for the Feast of Purim......... that the 14th 
and 15th days of the month Adar should yearly 
be kept through all generations, as days of feasting 


. and joy, wherein the Jews would vest from bodily 


labour and gifts of charity bestowed on the 
poor, and by other liberal signs of love, testify 
their thankfulness to God who had almost beyond 
possibility delivered them...... [An objection.) But. 
this decree, they say, was Divine not ecclesiastical only : is 
As may appear in that there is another decree in another 
book of Scripture plainly proceeding not from the Church’s 
authority, but from the mouth of the Lord through His 
prophet; Zech, viii. 18, 19. [Hooker appears to have 


do the opponents attempt to shew that the institution of 
the Feast of Purim is not to be accepted as an instance of a 
Festival appointed by ecclesiastical authority only? 1 
does Hooker refute them ? 
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thought that this argument required no reply;] ii. a. And 
the Book of Esther being canonical, the decree of Esther 
cannot be ecclesiastical only. . If it were, how could the 
Jews bind themselves always to keep it, since ecclesiastical 
laws are mutable? [Azsw.] 8. As though men’s purposes 
might never intend constancy in that which by nature is 
mutable. a. Does the Scripture itself mention any Divine 
commandment? Does it witness more than that Mordecai 
was the author of this custom; that by letters to the 
Jews throughout Darius’ dominions he charged them to 
celebrate yearly those two days for perpetual remembrance’ 
of God's miraculous deliverance; that they hereon with 
general consent made an ‘order accordingly: that Esther by 
her letters confirmed the same which Mordecai had decreed ; 
and. that finally the ordinance was written to remain for- 
ever on record? Did not the Jews in provinces abroad 
observe at first the 14th day, the Jews in Shushan the 15th ? 
Were they not all reduced to a uniform order by those two- 
decrees, and so every where three days kept, the first with 
fasting in memory of danger, the rest as festival in token of 
deliverance ? Was not that first day, of fasting,* afterwards 
changed by the same Church for a better day, in memory of 
like deliverance from the Nicanor ? 

348—359. [Summary of the argument; chiefiy.] 
BAS me DUt.ene ce let it suffice men of sober minds to 
know i. that the law both of God and nature 
allows generally days of rest and festival solemnity 
to be observed by way of thankful and joyful 
remembrance, if miraculous favours require the 
same; ii. that such graces God hath bestowed on 
His Church as well in /ater as in former times; 
iii. a, that in some such particulars Aimself hath 
demanded His own honour, f. in the vest left it 
to the wisdom of the Church, directed by these 
precedents, and otherwise enlightened, always to 


348. How does Hooker here briefly state what it should 
“suffice men of sober minds to know’ concerning the 
lawfulness and appointment of Festivals? How, as to 
‘questions concerning days and times’ does he contrast our 
manner of thinking and acting with that of the Puritans ? 


* The institution of this fasting day is not recorded in 
Esther, nor in 2 Mace. G. 
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judge when the like is requisite.—About questions therefore 
concerning days and times we stand not at bay with the 
Church, demanding wherefore Paul's memory should rather 
be kept than Daniel’s....., ; we never saw cause to despair 
but that the simplest might be taught the right construction 
of as great mysteries as the name of saint’s day comprehends, 
we had rather bless God for the fruit we daily behold reaped 
by such ordinances as His gracious Spirit teaches the ripe 
wisdom of this national Church to bring forth than boast of 
our own private inventions: we appeal not sometimes from 
our own to foreign Churches, sometimes from both to 
Churches ancienter, in effect always from all others to our 
own selves;...... we reverence and obey in the very next 
degree to God the voice of the Church whereon we live. 
Even they whose wits are too glorious to fall to so low 
an ebb:..... are constrained to grant that what their fancy 
will not yield to like, their judgment cannot with reason 
condemn...... 

349. What remains then but to keep our 
festival days (no ways incommodious by their 
number) through all generations holy, manifestly 
distinguished from other times, adorned with what 
most may betoken true virtuous and celestial joy? 
To which intent because surcease from labour is 
necessary,...... yet not so necessary even on the Sabbath but 
that rarer occasions...... may sometimes justifiably draw men 
aside from the ordinary rule, considering the dispensation 
grounded by our Lord on the axiom ‘‘ Man was not made 
for the Sabbath but the Sabbath ordained for man:” Mark 
ii. 27, as regards ceremonies annexel to its principal 
sanctification, (howsoever the rigour of Moses’ law might 
be thought to in:port the contrary if we regard with what 


349. What then remains (in short) as to the keeping of 
our Festivals? In accordance with the necessity for rest 
toward the right keeping for Festivals what dees Hooker 
conclude [see end of par.] as to wilful violation of rest when 
thus required? (What however is to be allowed as to 
possible dispensation from observing rest, even on the 
Sabbath (refer to language of our Lord’sy)? How may 
extreme severity in a certain instance (refer to it) in 
punishing violation of the Sabbath be accounted for? Yet 
illustrate from Jewish history the possibility of occasions for 
justifiably dispensing with the strictness of Sabbatical rest.) 
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severity the violation of Sabbaths has been sometimes 
punished, (Numb. xv. 32) a thing perhaps the more 
requisite then, both a. because otherwise the Jews through 
their long abode in a place of continual servile toil could 
not suddenly be drawn into contrary offices, and also p. 
because extreme punishment is needed on the first 
transgressions of those laws that require a more exact 
observation for many ages to come;) therefore as the Jews, 
long superstituously addicted to their Sabbath’s rest,...... 
afterwards wisely amended their former error, (1 Mace. 
ii. 40) not doubting that bodily labours are made venial by 
necessity, though otherwise rest be more convenient; so at all 
times——the voluntary scandalous contempi of the 
rest wherewith publicly God ts served we cannot too 
severely correct and bridle. See eh. xiii. 15.) 

350. The Emperor Constantine having too easily 
licensed Sundays’ labour in country villages under the 
- pretence (sometimes indeed ‘justly to be considered) lest 
otherwise any thing bestowed by God’s Providence should 
“miscarry, Leo, who afterwards saw that this ground would 
not bear so large an indulgence as had been granted, 
reversed the predecessors’ remissness, ordaining “...... that 
neither husbandman, nor other, on that day put their hand 
to forbidden works :’ [arguing a majori from the reverence 
due to the day which our Lord Himself so honoured ; of 
which the Jewish Sabbath was but a shadow. ]—Imperial 
laws which had such care of hallowing especially our 
Lord’s day omitted not to provide that other festival times 
might be kept with vacation from labour; whether days i. 
suddenly appointed on extraordinary occasions, or ii, 
celebrated yearly for civil considerations, or iii. ordained by 
Christian religion in God’s Church. 

351. The first effect to joyfulness is to rest, 
because it seeketh no more: the next to give, 
because it abounds. The root of both is the 
presence of that joy of mind which arises from the 
manifold’ considerations of God’s unspeakable 
mercy, zlo which considerations we are led by 


350. Notice the care taken by imperial laws to provide 
for the hallowing of the Lord’s day, and for rest on other 
Festival times (of what three kinds?). 351. How does 
Hooker shew the operation of sacred times—instancing 
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occaston of sacred times.——For, (a) How could the 
Jewish congregations of old be reminded a. by 
their weekly Sabbaths what- the world reaped 
through His goodness who of nothing created it; 
B. by their yearly Passover what farewell they took 
of the Land of Egypt; y. by their Pentecost what 
laws their fathers received at the hands of God; 6. 
by their Feasts of Tabernacles with what protection 
they journeyed through so many hazards in the 
wilderness; «. by their annual solemnity of Lots, 
how near the whole seed of Israel was to utter 
extirpation when it pleased God so to change the 
counsels of men that...... no hair of their heads was 
‘touched, and the same days set for their general 
massacre were made the days of their execution 
whose malice had plotted it;—or, (6) How can the 
Church of Christ now endure to be so much called 
on and preached to, by that which a. every 
Dominical Day throughout the year, 8. year by 
year so many Festival-times, (if not commanded 
by the Apostles, themselves, whose care at that time 
was of greater things, yet instituted either with 
such universal authority as no man, or at least 
such as we with no reason may despise,) doth (as 
did the Angels) sing, “ Glory be unto God on high, 
peace on earth, towards men good will,” (in effect 
the very song that all Christian feasts apply as 
their several occasions require);—How seguel from 
(a) (6) should the days and times continually thus 
inculcate what God hath done, and we refuse to 
‘agnize’ the benefit of such remembrances’?...... 
Well to celebrate these religious and sacred days 
is to spend the flower of our time happily. They 
are a, the splendour and outward dignity of our 
religion, 8. forcible witnesses of ancient truth, y. 


Jewish and Christian solemnities—in leading to consider- 
ations of God’s mercy? and how set forth, descriptively, 
the benefits and excellence of sacred days? 
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provocations to the exercises of all piety, 5. shadows 
of’ our endless felicity in heaven, e«. on earth 
everlasting records and memorials; wherein they 
who cannot be drawn to hearken to what we teach, 
may only be looking on what we do, in a manner 
read whatsoever we believe. 


§.'72.] 352......Fastings are either (@) voluntary, 
as men’s particular devotion moves them thereto; 
or (4) publicly enjoined in the Church, and 
required of all men.—(a) There are who altogether 
disallow not the former kind; (4) and the latter 
they greatly comment, so that it be a, on 
extraordinary occasions only, 8, and after one 
certain manner exercised. But yearly or weekly 
Fasts, such as ours, they allow no further than 
as the temporal state of the land doth require for 
the maintenance of sea-faring men and preservation 
of cattle,...... by some such usual change of diet 
as ours is.—We are therefore the rather to make it 
manifest, that se¢ ¢zmes of Fasting, appointed in 
spiritual considerations to be kept by all sorts 
of men, took not their beginning from Montanus, 
or any other whose heresies may prejudice their 
credit, but have their ground in the law of nature, 
ave allowable in God’s sight, were im all ages 
heretofore, and may till the world’s end be observed 
with singular benefit. 

353. (1) [Causes in nature for fasting.| (It has 
been falsely imagined that fasting had no spiritual 
end but only to take down the frankness of nature, 


352. How do the opponents regard voluntary Fastings ? 
Under what circumstances only do they commend Fasts 
enjoined in the Church? For what cause only [a cause, 
the consideration of which would now, of course, be 
needless,] would they allow such yearly or weekly Fasts as 
ours? How does Hooker state what he is about to shew 
concerning set times of Fasting? 353. What consideration 
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We eas But what do they who are thus persuaded 
think of the fasts of the Patriarchs, the Prophets, 
the Apostles, our Lord Himself?) The affections 
of Joy and Grief are knit to all the actions of men’s 
Nifetse. <<. wherefore considering that they who grzeve 
and joy as they ozght cannot otherwise /’ve than 
as they should, the Church of Christ hath, by 
the special direction of God’s Spirit, hitherto 
always inured men from infancy partly with 
festival days for the framing of the one affection 
partly with times of a contrary sort for the per- 
fecting of the other. Howbeit, besides this, 
as resting so fasting attends sometimes no less 
on the actions of the Azgher than on the affections 
of the /ower part of the mind. Fasting (saith 
Tertullian) is a work of reverence towards God. 
(a') The end thereof sometimes elevation of mind; 
(6') sometime the purpose quite contrary. £. gv. 
The cause of J/oses’ fasting in the Mount was mere 
speculation; of Davids humilation.—Our life is 
a mixture of good with evil. When we are par- 
takers of good things we joy, neither can we 
but grieve at the contrary. ia. If that defad/ us 
which makes glad, our festival solemnities declare 
our rejoicing to be in Him whose mere undeserved 
mercy is the author of all happiness; 8. if any thing 
be imminent or present which we shun, our watch- 
ings, fastings, &c. testify that we condemn ourselves 


may shew the error of imagining mortification to be the 
only end of Fasting? Wherefore, with reference to the 
working of the affections of Joy and Grief, has the Church 
instituted Festivals and Fasts? With reference to the 
actions and affections of the mind what two widely-different 
ends has Fasting ?(Instance.) On occasions of joy or of 
sorrow, what do our Festivals and Fasts declare concerning 
our religious view of such things? In regar.l of the effect 
of the memory of joyful or sorrowful things how does the 
Church provide in observing Festivals and Fasts ? 
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as the only cause of our own misery, and acknow- 
ledge Him no less inclinable than able to save. ii. 
a, And because as the memory of the one though 
past renews gladness, 8. so the other called again 
to mind makes the wound of our just remorse bleed 
anew, which wound needs often touching the more, 
for that we are generally more apt to calendar 
saints’ than sinners’ days, therefore the Church 
takes care not to iterate the one alone, but to have 
frequent repetition of the other. 

B04... In the sequestration of conference, as it were, 
with God, as higher cogitations naturally drown inferior 
cares, (see John iv. 34) the mind may as well forget both 
natural food and sleep (a?) by being carried above itself 
with serious and heavenly meditation as (6?) by being 
swallowed up of sorrow. Although therefore concerning 
such Jewish abstinence as scrupulously refuses certain 
meats as if they made the partakers of them wnelean, the 
Apostle teaches that ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is not meat 
and drink ;’ Rom, xiv. 17; that ‘* food commendeth us not 
unto God, &c.” 1 Cor. viii. 8;......his purpose was not to 
derogate from that fasting whereby we interrupt or otherwise 
abridge the care of our bodily sustenance, to shew thus the 
serious intention of our minds fixed on heavenlier and better 
desires, the earnest hunger and thirst whereof deprives the 
body of its usual contentments. 


355. (2) A.[Fewrsh Fasts.] As to the Jews:— 
(a) concerning their Av7vate voluntary Fasts, i. our 
Saviour enjoined, *‘ When ye fast look not sour as 
hypocrites: &c.” Zatz. vi. 16—18. He a, would 
not teach the manner of doing, 8. much less propose 
a reward for doing, what were not holy and 
acceptable to God. ii. The Pharisees weekly bound 
themselves to double Fasts; a. nor are they for this 


354, From what two widely different causes may the 
mind [religiously] forget natural food and sleep; Refer to 
St. Paul’s language concerning abstinence from certain 
meats, and shew that he meant not to condemn the Fasting 
here treated of. 355. Among the Jews :—What directions 
did our Saviour give concerning private voluntary fasts ? 
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reproved; f. not the oftenness of their fasting —such 
oftenness being a virtue in John’s disciples—but 
the hypocrisy therein was blamed.—-(4) Of public 
enjoined Fasts. 1. On extraordinary occasions the 
examples in Scripture are frequent ; Such fastings 
were sometimes for one day only, Fd. xx. 26, 
sometimes for three, 2 AZacc. xiii. 12, sometimes for 
seven I Sam. xxxl. 13. 2. Touching Fasts xof 
appointed for any such extraordinary causes, but 
kept yearly, monthly, or weekly: i. The yearly Fast 
of Expiation in the roth month was commanded of 
God: ii. Their yearly Fasts every a. 4th, 8. 5th, 
y. 7th, 5. 10th months, in memory, respectively, of 
a. Jerusalem entered by the enemy, 8. the overthrow 
of the Temple, y. the murder of Gedaliah, 6. 
the first laying of siege against them,—these, not 
commanded of God, but ordained by a public 
constitution of their own, Zechariah notices; viii. 19. 
(Whereas Jerome, after the tradition of the Hebrews makes 
the Ist, 2nd, 4th, of these, memorials respectively, a. of 
Moses’ breaking the Tables of the Law, 8. both of God’s 
condemning the Jews to 40 years’ travail in the wilderness 
and of His permitting the Chaldeans to destroy their city, 
6. of heavy things brought out of Jewry to Hzekiel, &c. 
captives abroad ;—the difference matters not, every time 
of sorrow being naturally a register of all such grievous 
events as have happened in, or about, the same time.) 
More than twenty other similar Fasts might be 
added ; besides their weekly abstinence, Mondays 
and Thursdays, throughout the year. 
356. Men fasted 1, either by depriving them- 
selves of all food; e.g7. the Ninevites; Fozah iii. 7 


How does His language shew the acceptableness of such 
Fasts, rightly observed, to God? Shew what, distinctively, 
was blameable in the Pharisees’ fasting. As to public 
enjoined Fasts on extraordinary occasions what may be 
gathered from Scripture? Give leading particulars con- 
cerning other such Fasts. (What may be observed as to 
reasons assigned for some of those by Jerome?) 356. 
What were the two ways in which men used to fast? Notice 
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ii, or by abating both the quantity and kind of 
diet; ¢. gr. Daniel “ate no pleasant bread, &c.” 
X12; "3..00..For food, they had bread ; for suppage, 
salt; for sauce, herbs. (To which the Apostles may 
be thought to allude, saying “.....,another who is 
weak (and maketh a conscience of keeping Jewish 
custonis) eateth herbs;” (om. xiv. 2) This austere 
repast they took in the evening after abstinence 
the whole day:...... They did not fast on Sabbaths 
‘or Festival- -days. 
357. (Yet it niay be a question whether they did not 

‘always in some sort fast on the Sabbath, Their fastings 
beiiig in token i partly of penitence and sorrow, ii.-partly: of 
devotion and reverence towards: God, they might on this 2nd 
consideration be induced to abstain vill noon, as they did on 
Fasting days till night. {Hooker suggests as countenancing 
this” notion, a. Some secret’ kind of “testimony of Scripture 
to it : Veh. viii. 3,12 ; 8! Josephs’ declaration-that the sixth 
hour ‘called them home to méals on the Sabbath ; -y. ‘The 
heathens’ frequent unbraiding of them with fasting on that 
day ; 6. The fault found with our Lord’s Disciples for rubbing 
‘ears of corn on that day, and the terms of our Lord’s defence 
:of then ; as seeming to refer to breach rather of fasting than 
of rest; e. St. Peter's argument on the day of Pentecost, 
“these men are not drunk, since as yet the third hour of the 
day is not overpast.’’ Acts. ii. 15.]) 

“ 358. (2) B. [CAréstian Fasts.] (a) Of private 
‘voluntary Fastings, St Paul speaks more than once; 
(e.gr, 1 Cor. vil. 5; Col. iv. 3; &c.)—(6) Tertullian 
says they are sometimes commanded throughout the 
‘Church, * ‘ex’ aliqua sollicitudinis KE cclesiasticze 
causa.” It doth not appear that the Apostles 
ordained any certain’ days to be kept of all. Not- 
withstanding, as Christ had ‘foresignified that His 


particulars of their abstinence when not total. On what 
days was it never customary to fast? 357. (What how- 
ever, does Hooker propose as a question respecting Sabbath 
fasting ? and what consideration does he suggest in favour 
of the affirmative? 358. Among Christians :--Refer to 
Scripture mention of private voluntary Fastings. Of com- 
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absence would soon make them apt to fast, it’seems 
that as the first appointed Church Festival- -day was 
the day of our Lord’s Resurrection, so. the first 
mournful day was that which we now observe in 
memory of his death. - And because there could be 
no abatement of grief, till they saw Him raised, the 
day He lay'in the sepulchre hath also. been kept as 
a weeping day. The custom: of. fasting these two 
days..is undoubtedly mostancient:-- Ignatius, not 
thinking him~a Catholic: Christian, who did mot 
avoid fasting on-the Jewish. Sabbath, yet excepts 
that Sabbath, or Saturday, which fell out to be 
Easter-eve, (as with us it always does, and some- 
times’ did with. them who kept their:-Easter on 
March 14th..as Jewish custom was.) Ft became 
afterwards an order that as the day of Christ’s 
Resurrection, -so. the -other two, in memory. of 
His death and burial; were weekly, But this 
had not become universal when St. Ambrose lived; 
had not taken place in Milan where he was: Bishop; 
he says that though at Rome he observed. the 
Saturday Fast according to the custom, there, he 
did. otherwise at home. The Churches which 
did not observe that day, had another instead, 
Wednesday, chosen because the Jews are thought 
on that day to have first contrived their-treason, 
with -Judas, against Christ——-So that ‘he: tn- 
stituting and ordaining both of these, and of all 
other times of like exercise, ts as the Church shall 
judge expedient for men’s good. 

358. [Hooker, referring to opponents’ language, declines 
disputing whether yoluntary fasting be acceptable and 


manded Fasts how does Tertullian speak? Give leading 
particulars respecting what appear to have been the first- 
appointed Fasting-days in the Christian Church: Whence 
what is to be concluded as to the authority for instituting 
and ordaining such times? 359. Under what two main 
heads may we (with what view?) consider errors of 
Heretics respecting Fasts ? 
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rewardable, whether Augustine or Ambrose have spoken 
wrongly in their praise of Fasting; urges that Ministers 
ought to shew themselves patterns of reverent subjection to 


ordinances;—and proceeds, But] the practice of 
the Church we shall the better understand and 
love, if it be more particularly declared how 
Heretics have (a) partly abused Fasts, (0) partly 
opposed the lawful use thereof in the Church. 

360. (a) Whereas Ignatius said, if any keep i. 
Saturdays’ (Easter-Eve Saturday only excepted) or 
ii. Sundays’ Fasts, he is no better than a murderer 
of Christ: he was thus earnest because of i. certain 
Heretics, who, impiously thinking that this world 
being corruptible must have had a very evil author, 
fasted on the Sabbath in hatred of the Maker of 
the world...... and—ii. Such Heretics as denied 
Christ’s Resurrection, and therefore fasted on 
Sundays.—iii. Those Heretics who urged perpetual 
abstinence from certain meats as in themselves 
unclean, the Church hath always opposed; St Paul 
giving charge to be beware of them.. (The Apostles 
indeed forbade some, as the order taken at Jeru- 
salem declares; (Acts xv) but their reason we 
know.)—iv. When Tertullian and his followers 
began to Montanize, and bringing in New Fasts, 
and making their Fasts longer and more rigorous 
than the use of the Church had been, held these 
additions to be supplements of the Gospel, which 
the Spirit of prophecy did now mean to complete, 


369. How did Ignatius speak (and why %) of such as 
kept Saturdays’ (with what exception ?) and Sundays’ Fasts ? 
How did the Church (according to what Apostolic warning ?) 
regard the view of those who urged perpetual abstinence 
from certain meats as unclean? (What order did the 
Apostles make concerning abstinence from some? But 
why?) Give some account of Tertullian’s heterodoxy 
concerning Fasts: where, distinctly, does his error shew 
itself? and how was he plausible to many? Refer to his 
language. 
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and was therefore descended on Montanus, whose 
orders all Christian men were no less to obey than 
the laws of the Apostlesthemselves,—/Azs abstinence 
the Church justly abhorred. Whereon Tertullian, 
proclaiming open war against the Church, wrote 
what he entitled “A ‘Treatise of Fasting against 
the opinion of the Carnal Sort.” In which treatise, 
nevertheless, so much is sound and good as a, 
generally concerns the use, or 8. in particular 
declares the custom, of the Church’s Fasting in 
those times: his error discloses itself in those 
places where he defends /7s Fasts as binding on the 
whole Church: because commanded by the Holy 
Ghost through Montanus: eg” ‘‘...... you [the 
orthodox, upholding the ecclesiastical appointment of Fasts] 
say you must do that which your own judgments have 
allowed; we reyuire your obedience to that which God 
Himself doth institute...... shall the pleasure of men prevail 
with you more than the power of God?’ These places of 
Tertullian have worthily been put to silence :—he en- 
deavoured to bring in such Fasts as the Church ought not 
to receive ; and was plausible to many by seeming to hate 
carnal looseness and riotous excess much more than the~ 
rest of the world did; ‘‘...... our crime, he says, is, we teach 
that men ought to fast more often than marry ; the best 
feast-maker is with them the perfectest saint, &c.”’ 

361. (4) On the other hand, as worthily was 
Aérius condemned for opposition against fasting;— 
he tried to overthrow such Fasts as the Church had 
received and did observe; and drew hearers by 
pretending the maintenance of Christian liberty ;... 
“These set Fasts, he says, away with them for they are 
Jewish, and bring men under the yoke of servitude; if I 
will fast, let me choose my time, that Christian liberty be 
not abridged.” Hereon their glory was to fast especially on 
Sunday in opposition to Church order. ‘‘On Church 


361. As regards the present subject, for what was 
Aérius condemned? How did he draw hearers? When; 
distinctively, did he and his followers fast, and feast? How 
does Epiphanius speak of their Feasting, and, in connection 
therewith, of the Fasting which the Church then used ? 

7 
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Fasting-days, and especially the week before Haster, when 
with us, [saith Epiphanius) custom admits nothing but 
lying down on the earth, abstinence from fleshly delights, 
sorrowfulness, dry and unsavoury diet, prayer, watching, 
fasting...... ; they are up betimes to take in of the strongest 
for the belly, and...... make mirth at this our service...... iP 


362. Hence it appears (A) not only what 
fastings [literally] the Church then used, (B) but 
also what other parts of discipline were together 
therewith in force, according to the ancient custom 
of bringing all men at certain times to a due 
consideration and open humiliation of themselves. 
Two kinds there were of public penitency: (a) the 
one belonging to notorious offenders whose open 
wickedness had been scandalous: (6) the other (1) 
to the whole Church and (2) to every several person 
therein. 

363. It will be answered that this latter kind 
(2) may be exercised well enough by men in 
private. Doubtless i, as prayer, ii. so penitency 
1s acceptable to God, be it in public or in secret. 
But, i. as in the one if men were left to their own 
voluntary private meditations, and not drawn by 
laws and orders to the open assemblies of the 
Church to join with others in prayer, it may be 
soon conjectured what Christian devotion that way 
would shortly come to, 11. so in the other, experi- 
ence teaches how little it boots to tell men of 
washing away their sins with tears of repentance, 
and so to leave them to themselves. What heaps 
of grievous transgressions have the best among us 
committed, and yet pass them over unrepented of, 
only because the Church hath quite forgotten how 
to bestow her wonted times of discipline, wherein 
the public example of all was to every particular 


362. What two kinds of public penitency were there in 
the primitive Church? 363. Shew the weakness of the 
allegation that the penitence of individuals might be well 
enough exercised in private, 
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person a most effectual mean to remind them of, 
and draw them to, what we all now forget!...... 

364. (1) [resumed.] Again, is the dody of the 
Church so just, that it never needs to shew itself 
openly cast down for those faults which though not 
properly belonging to any one (had yet a special 
sacrifice appointed for them in the law of Moses, 
and) being common to the whole society, must so far 
concern every several man as at some time to 
require solemn acknowledgment with more than 
ordinary testifications of grief—There could not 
hereto a fitter premable be devised than our 
Commination Service, if our practice in the rest 
were suitable: the head so well-drawn does but 
wish a proportionate body. And that no less was 
at its first setting down intended appears from. 
those words (rightly interpreted), in the preface to 
that part of our Liturgy, wherein restitution of 
the primitive Church discipline* (—wherewith 
some being not much acquainted make themselves 
believe that their new-conceited discipline, far 
unlike the old, was that at first so much desired-—) 
is greatly wished for, touching the manner of 
public penance in Lent. / 

365...... Chief points of resemblance between Festivals and 
Fasts:—(1) Because nature is the general reot of both, 
therefore both have been always common to the Church 
with infidels and heathens. (2) As oft as joy is the cause of 
the one aad grief of the other, they are incompatible. (3) 
Neither being acceptable to God of itself, but both tokens of 
what is such, their approbation with Him must necessarily 
depend on that which they ought to import—on tbe right 
disposition of the mind. (4) The greatest part of the world 


364. Shew the propriety of public penitency on behalf 
of the body of the Church. What is to be observed, in 
connection with this subject, respecting our Commination 
Service? 365. What are the chief points of resemblance 


* The immediate application here, however, is to the 
case of notorious offenders, G, 
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hath always grossly offended in both:—i. infidels, because 
they did all with relation to false gods ; ii. godless, sensual, 
and careless ininds, because they have no true affection for 
the things pretended for such exercise; iii. yea, sundry, not 
of the worst sort, may easily be led away, even through 
abundance of love to that which must be embraced by 
all means, but with caution ; inasmuch as the very admira- 
tion of saints, whether we celebrate their glory or follow 
them in humility, whether we moum or rejoice with them, 
is apt to deceive, and therefore needs the more to be 
directed by a watchful guide, seeing there is manifestly both 
ways,*even in them whom we honour, that which we are to 
observe and shun. The best have not still been sufficiently 
mindful, a. that God’s very angels are but angels, and 
B. that bodily exercise considered in itself is no great 
matter. (5) Since both are ordinances well devised for the 
good of man, and yet not man created purposely for them, 
as for other offices of virtue ever binding by God’s immutable 
law, it is but equity to wish i. that where by uniform order 
they are not yet received, a. the example of Victor's 
extremity (Euseb. Eccl. v. 23) in the one, 8. of John’s 
disciples’ curiosity in the other, be not followed ; ii. that 
where they are appointed by law we yet avoid Judaism, and 
regard be had a. in festival days to men’s necessities for 
matter of labour, @. in times of fasting to their imbecilities; 
lest they should suffer harm doing good. 

366: ...Of fasting however the exercise is by so much the 
more requisite than of feasting, as grief of necessity is a more 
familiar guest than the contrary passion...... For (1) We do 
many more things amiss than well; and the fruit of our 
ill-doing is remorse }...... (2) Since the world overabounds 
with malice, and few are delighted in doing good to others, 
no man is so seldom crossed as pleased with others ;......(3) 
Besides, concerning the very choice which often we are to 
make, there is cause why our Saviour should account them 
happiest that niost mourn, and Solomon judge it better to 
frequent mourning than feasting houses, better not i dtsel/, 
but in regard of our common weakness. Job knew that 


between Festivals and Fasts? (4) Notice the respective 
errors of various classes of mnen in the celebration of them. 
(5) What is to be wished concerning equitable and judicious 
allowances to be made in instituting and observing them ? 
366. Mention some of the chief grounds on which Fasting 
is more requisite than Feasting. 
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his children’s banquets, though tending to amity needed 
sacrifice ; we, that in things which delight we easily swerve 
from mediocrity. Whereas the diseases of mind bred by 
inordinate pleasure are cured hy grief. Wherefore as all 
offences used to seduce by pleasing, so all punishments 
endeavour by vexing to reform transgressions. Weare apt 
enough to: entertain things delectable, but patiently to 
forbear what'by nature we “covet no man- attains to but with 
labour and long practice. 
"367. Hence in former” ages abstinence more than or- 
dinary was always a special brancli of their’ praise in: whom! 
it could be observed ; whether i. such as continually’ led-an- 
austere life, or ii. such as often. in private virtuous respects. 
‘Shumbled their soul-with fasting,” or, iii, even such as 
eae made of hunger, a. some their gain, 8, some their 
physic, y. some their art, that by Voluntarily mastering 
sensual appetites they might grow able to endure hardness 
if needs should require.—[Of maany singular effects whieh 
should. recommend fasting ‘even in public considerations,’. 
Hooker instances their great advantage that_lead armies 
trained to abstinence, and the dangerous inconveniences 
incident in war to men of opposite habits, inconveniences 
caused by sloth and*fulness in peaceful times, and to be 
prevented by strict observation of Christian discipline... [i 
368. The very purpose of the Church both in 
the number and in the order of her Fasts, has 
been (A) not only to preserve thereby the remem-, 


brance of former miseries, and of the causes in 
ourselyes out of which they have arisen, that men 
considering the one might fear the other the more, 
(B) but far also (a) to temper the mind lest. 
contrary affections coming in place should make it 
too profuse and dissolute, in which respect it seems. 


that fasts have been set as ushers of festival days 
for prevention of disorders as much as might be...s. 


367. What is to be observed concerning the estimation 
in which extraordinary abstinence was anciently. held? 
How does Hooker classify those who were commended on 
that account? (What instance does he specify of the 
benefit arising from the Christian discipline of abstinence, 
in reference to ‘ public considerations?’) 368. How does 
he state the chief-ends purposed by the Church in her 
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and (4) (which we chiefly look for) i, to create a 
love towards a frugal and severe life, ii, to under- 
mine the palaces of wantonness, iii. to plant 
parsimony for riotousness, iv. to harden whom 
pleasure would melt, and to help the tumours which 
always fulness breeds;—a. that children as it were 
in the wool of their infancy dyed with hardness 
may never afterwards change colour; £. that the 
poor whose perpetual fasts are of necessity, may 
more contentedly endure the hunger which virtue 
causes others so often to choose and by advice of 
religion itself so far to prefer; y. that they who for 
the most part lead sensual and easy lives, ‘‘ not 
plagued like other men,” may by the public 
spectacle of all be reminded what themselves are ; 
5. finally, that every man may be every man’s 
daily guide and example as well by fasting to 
declare humility as by praise to express joy in the 
sight of God (though the Church, as sometimes 
David, may truly say, ‘‘ My soul fasted, and even that was 
also turned to my reproof.”) 


§.73.] 369. [Matrimony.]......Though single 
life be more angelical and divine, yet since i. the 
replenishing of earth with blessed inhabitants, 
and then ii. of heaven with saints everlastingly 
praising God, depended on the conjunction of man 
and woman, God saw it could not be good to leave 
man without a helper to the end of having and 
bringing up of children. (—In things desired for 
some further end proportion rather than absolute perfection 
is desired: So that woman being created to be man’s helper 
in regard to the end here mentioned, whereto they could 
not concur unless they were between them subalternation,— 
which is naturally grounded on inequality, because things 
equal in every respect are never willingly directed one by 


Fasts; and that in reference both to various classes of 
persons, and to the whole community? 369 How does 
Hooker treat of the conjunction of man and woman, (the 
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another,—was therefore framed inferior in excellency to 
man, howbeit in so due and sweet proportion as being 
presented before our eyes might be sooner perceived than 
defined...... )--Now the offspring of man must be nourished 


with far more travail, as being of greater value and 
of a slower pace to perfection, than that of any 
other creature. Man and woman being therefore 
to join themselves for such a purpose must be 
linked with some straight and indissoluble knot. 
The bond of wedlock has been always more or less 
accounted religious and sacred: a. the very heathens 
often entitled it Aoly, 8. the Hebrews term the 
marriage rites, ‘ Conjugal Sanctification. 

370. [Objections to things pertaining to our 
publicOrder of Matrimony considered and answered] 
(1) As to the times wherein the liberty of marriage 
ts restrained :—‘‘ There is a time for all things, a 
time to laugh and a time to mourn ;” £cc/. iii. 1, 
That duties belonging to marriage and offices apper- 
taining to penance are unfit to be matched together 
the Prophets and Apostles themselves witness ; 
Foel ii. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 5. On which ground...our 
predecessors thought it not amiss to take away the 
common liberty of matriages during the time 
appointed for the preparation unto, and for exercise 
of, general humiliation by fasting and praying, 
weeping for sins: —(2) As for the delivering up of 
the woman by her father or some other :—Anciently 
all women who had not husbands or fathers to 
govern them had their tutors [guardians], without 
whose authority none of their acts were warrant- 
able ; therefore they were in marriage delivered to 
their husbands by others. Which custom retained 
has still this use, that it reminds women of a duty 
whereto the very imbecility of their sex binds 


subordination’ of women to man,) and the making of their 
conjunction sacred and indissoluble? 370. As to things 
pertaining to our public Order of Matrimony,—how does he 
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them, viz. to’be always directed by others ; though 
not now tied by law as pupils.—-(3) The custom: of 
laying down money seems derived from the Saxons, who used 
to buy their wives. But since there is no great cause 
for retaining the memory-of that custom, it skills not: much 
if. we let it. (as in a manner it does) lie dead, [See Wheatly 
de. as to this and other ritual matters.]}——(4) The ring - 
has been always used as a special pledge of faith 
and fidelity. No fitter token of our purposed 
endless continuance in what. we ought never to 
revoke: For which cause the heathens themselves 
in such cases used it: whereto Tertullian alluding 
says that anciently “No woman was permitted to 
wear gold,-save only on one fingér. which her 
husband had fastened to himself with that ring 
which was usually given for assurance of future 
marriage.”’ The cause why the Christians use it, 
as some of the fathers think, is a. either to testify. 
mutual love, or 8. rather to serve for a pledge of 
conjunction in heart and mind agreed on between 
them. But what rite is there so harmless wherein man’s 
wit bending itself to derision may not easily find out some- 
what to jest at? e.g. in the Jewish custom of holding a 
four-cornered garment over the head of espoused couples, 
or of praying over and delivering-a cup with benediction at 
the marriage feast ; as justly as in our use of the ring. —— 
(5) As-to (what is most hardly taken) the uttering 
those words, “W2th my body I thee worshif,’ there 
is in them when once understood as little cause as. 
in the rest for offences... (a) Inasmuch as unlawful. 
copnlation pollutes and dishonours both parties. 
this protestation may import a denial of all- such. 
impediments, to our knowledge,.as might cause: 
any stain or disgrace that way; (4) Since parties: 
married have no longer ertire power over them-! 
selves, but each hath interest in the ather’s person, 
notice and dispose of opponents’ objections and cavils 
relating to the timies when liberty of marriage is restrained ? 
—the delivering up of the woman by her father or some 
other ?—the [no longer enjoined] laying down of money? — 
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‘worshipping with the body’ might not be absurdly 
construed as the imparting of that natural interest. 
But if this [or the preceding] were the natural 
meaning, the words should perhaps be equally 
requisite on both sides: therefore (¢) this may 
rather be relied on as the sense :—The ancient 
difference between a lawful wife and a concubine 
was only in the different purpose of man’s betaking 
himself to the one or the other. If his purpose 
were only fellowship, there grew hence to the 
woman no worship but the contrary. In professing 
that he intended by his person to add honour and 
worship to hers, he took her plainly to wife. So 
the Civil Law makes a concubine to differ from a 
wife in dignity, a wife to be taken where conjugal 
affection and honour go before. The worship that 
grew to her being taken with declaration of -this 
intent was that a. her children thus became 
legitimate and free; 8. herself was ade a mother 
over his family ; y. and she received such advance- 
ment of state of things annexed to his person might 
augment her with, yea a right of participation was 
thereby given her both in him, and in all things 
which were his—which somewhat the more plainly 
appears by the added clause, “ With all my worldly 
goods I\thee endow...... ”—(6) To end the public 
solemnity of-marriage with rececving the blessed 
Sacrament is a custom so religious and holy that if 
the Church of England be blameable in this 
respect, it is not for suffering it to be so much, but 
rather, or not providing that it may be more, put 
in use. The laws of Romulus concerning marriages 
are extolled for establishing certain special solemni- ” 
ties to draw men to make the greater conscience of 
wedlock, and esteem it as not to be without impiety 


the ring ?—the words ‘‘ With my body I thee worship” ?— 
the ending the marriage solemnities with receiving the 
Eucharist ; 


* 
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dissolved. If there be any thing in the Chv7stian 
religion effectual to like purpose, it is the Sacra- 
ment of the holy Eucharist...... “Unde sufficiam 
ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii quod 
Ecclesia conciliat et confirmat od/atio 2?” Tertull. 


S. '74.] 371. Churching of Women...The grief 
and danger of ¢vavazl being so great, dare we 
censure it as a fault in the Church of Christ that 
women after their deliverance publicly shew their 
thankful minds to God ?—But, (1) As to fhe action 
itself, forsooth, it is objected, “If there should be 
solemn and express giving of thanks in the Church 
for every benefit, either equal [to] or greater than 
this, which any singular person receives, we should 
not only have no preaching of the word nor 
ministering of sacraments, but not even leisure for 
any’ bodily work...... "Answer. (@) Their heads 
might be troubled to find out so many benefit 
greater than this, or equivalent thereto, for which 
express thanksgivings, if ordered, were like to 
prove so cumbersome as is pretended.—(4) But if 
there be such store of mercies even inestimable 
poured every day on thousands, (as indeed the 
earth is full of such blessings daily renewed, (shal/ 
zt not be lawful to cause solemn thanks to be given 
to God, for azy benefit than which greater or where- 
to equal are received, xo /aw binding men in regard 
thereof to perform the like duty? (Suppose some 
bond ties us at certain times to mention publicly the names 
of sundry our benefactors [an academical allusion] :—because 
no law requires of us the impossible labour of reckoning up 
with them all besides to whom we are more or equally 
obliged, shall we condenin the law whereby the other being 
possible and also dutiful is enjoined 2?) So much we owe the 
Lord of heaven that we can never sufficiently praise 
Him, nor thank Him for half His benefits : 


371. What objection has been made to the Churching 
of Women as an office of express public thanksgiving for a 
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Howbeit God forbid we should cease performing 
this duty in this case, when it a. is enjoined by 
public order, 8. may be so easily done, y. has 
been so long executed by devout people,—merely 
because there are o¢/ey like cases wherein we cannot 


so conveniently, or at least do not, perform the 
same pious office.——(2) As to objeetions concerning the 
order and manner of this action:—(a) It is but an over- 
flowing of gall which misinterprets the woman's absence 
Srom the Church during the time of her lying in, as if she 
were so long judged unholy, and thereby shut out from the 
house of God according to the Levitical Law. Whereas the 
very canon law itself...... directly professes the contrary ;... 
although her abstaining from public assemblies and her 
abode in separation for the time be most convenient. —(d) 
To scoff at the manner of attire, than which there could be 
nothing devised for such a time more decent, to make it a 
token of some folly committed, for which they are loth to 
shew their faces, [the ancient usage of veiling is referred to] 
[merely] argues that some great divines are sometimes 
more merry than wise.........—(c) The name of Oblations 
[objected to as carrying suspicion of a sacrifice], applied i. 
not only here to those small payments which yet are a 
part of the Minister’s right, but ii. also generally given to 
all such allowances as serve for their needful maintenance,— 
is both ancient and convenient. For as the life of the 
clergy is spent in God’s service, so it is sustained with His 
revenue. Such payments therefore are most properly 
named Oblations [for Offerings] in token that we offer to 
Him whatsoever His ministers receive. 


§. 75.] 372.........In a duty which the Church 
owes to the faithful departed, the Church of Eng- 
land is said.to do those things which are though 
“not unlawful”—yet ‘inconvenient ;” because 
(A) it appoints @ prescript form of service at burials, 
(B) mourning apparel to be worn, (C) and permits 
Suneral sermons. 


benefit to an individual? How is it answered ?—What 
objections to the order and manner of our Churching of 
Women does Hooker here shew (how?) to be futile ? 
872, What objections to the practice of the Church of 
England in regard of Burial are encountered by Hooker } 
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373—376. Answer. 373. The end of funeral 
duties is (1) To shew that love towards the de- 
ceased which nature requires; (2) To do him the 
honour fit both (a) generally for man, and (64) par- 
ticularly for the quality of his person; (3) To 
testify (a) the care which the Church has to com- 
fort the living, (4) the hope which we all have 
concerning the resurrection of the dead. 

374. (1) For signification of love towards the 
departed sourning 1. isnot denied to be con- 
venient; and ii. is -everywhere approved in 
Scripture ; the Jews by our Saviour’s tears inferred 
His great love towards Lazarus. And as mourning 
at such times is fit, so there may be a kind of 
attire suitable to mourners; a. Thus Dayid in 
heaviness went up to the mount with his head 
covered, and all the people with him likewise 
(2 Sam. xv. 30); 8. Solomon requiring continual 
cheerfulness, alludes to garments fit for times of 
joy, “Let thy garments be always white; Eccl. 
ix. 8; what hinders the contrary from being now 
as convenient ¢ grief? i. “‘ If there be no sorrow,” 
they say, ‘‘it is hypocritical to pretend it, and ii. if there 
be, to provoke it” by wearing such attire “is dangerous.” 
Nay, ii. if there be, to shew it is natural, and i, if there be 
not, yet the signs are meet to shew what should be, 
(especially since men are not often fain to have their 
mourning gowns pulled off their backs for fear of killing 
themselves with sorrow so nourished.) 

375. (2) (a) The honour generally due to all 
men makes a decent interring of them convenient 
even for humanity’s sake. The carrying forth on a 


873. In answer: What are the chief objects of funeral 
duties? 374. What may be observed as to the propriety 
of mourning in general? and, in connection therewith, of 
mourning apparel? (Refet to apposite Scriptures.) How 
does Hooker shew the futility of the opponents’ objections 
(what ?) to the use of it? 375. Shew the genera/ fitness 
of the decent interment of the dead. What may be observed 
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bier, &c. as mentioned in the burial of the widow’s 
son, has been used even amongst infidels ; all men 
accounting the want of this extreme destitution. 
(6) And particularly: i. Some man’s estate may 
require much more according to the fashion of his 
country; to this appertain the ancient Jewish 
custom «a. of embalming; and 8. of adoring cer- 
tain sepulchres. ii. In regard of the quality of 
men, it has been judged fit to commend them to 
the world at their death a. among the heathen in 
funeral orations, 8. among the Jews in sacred 
poems (2 Sam. i. 19.); y. why not in funeral ser- 
mons also among Christians? Millions of such 
inconvenienccs as are therein [merely] surmised, 
are, even if found, countervailed by the known 
benefit thereof : (besides the benefit of public in- 
struction common to these with other sermons.) 
a, The life and death of saints is precious in God’s 
sight ; let it not offend us if both be spoken of then 
especially when the present occasion makes men’s 
minds the more capable* of such speech ; 8. The 
care of the living both to live and die well must be 
somewhat increased when they know that......the 
ears of many shall be acquainted with their de- 
parture; y. When they hear how mercifully God 
hath dealt with their brethren in their last need, 
(besides the praise which they give to God, and 
the joy which they have or should have because of 
their communion with saints,) is not their hope 
also much confirmed against the day of their own 
dissolution? The sound of these things causeth 
the most loose in life sometime or other to wish, 
“O that I might die the death of the righteous, &c.” 


as to further requirements in particular cases How does 
Hooker's shew the reasonableness and the benefit of funeral 
sermons ? 
* Similarly; His form and cause enjoin’d preaching to stones; 
Would make them cagadle.” HAMLET III. 4. 
AA 
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376. (3) (a) [in connection with (2) (b) wi. 2%] For the 
comfort of them whose minds are through natural affection 
pensive in such cases, no man can justly mislike the custom 
of the Jews to end their burials with funeral banquets : 
a. in reference whereupon Jeremiah says (xvi. 7) of people 
appointed by God to a grievous destruction, that men 
should not “give them the cnp of consolation to drink for 
their father or for their mother.”... .....8. Solomon says 
(Prov, xxxi. 6) ‘‘Give wine unto them that have grief of 
héart:—Surely he who Se unto them comfortable 
speech (see 1 Chron xix. 2; Job ii. 11) doth much more 
than give’ them wine. ia ) But the greatest thing about 
this duty of Christian burial is an outward testi- 
fication of the hope which we have touching the 
resurrection of the dead...... Is it more convenient 
for a company of men as it were in a dumb show 
to bring a corpse to the place of burial, and so end? 
or to have the exequies devoutly performed with 
recital of lectures, psalms and prayers, purposely 
framed to stir up men’s minds to a careful con- 
sideration of their estate here and hereafter ? 
Objection. ‘* Neither 1. the people of God under 
the Law, nor ii. the Church in the Apostles’ 
times,—used any form of service in the Burial of 


the dead...... Answ. (1) lt cannot be proved 
that a// things used by 1. the one, or 1. the other, 
are set down in Scripture, which...... touches only 


sometime one thing, sometime another, which was 
in use ; as occasions required. (2) And if it might 
be proved that no such thing was usual among 
them, hath Christ so deprived His Church of judg- 
ment that what rites soever the /ater ages there- 
of have devised must needs be inconvenient ? 
(3) Further a. that the Jews before Christ had any such 


376. What does he observe concerning the comfort 
administered by the Church to mourners? How does he 
contrast mere dumb funerals with ours? What objection 
was made to our Burial Service in respect of alleged want 
of ancient precedent ? How does Hooker shew that the 
fact cannot be proved (nay, that the reverse is more 
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form of service is not denied (though it be not affirmed) 
in Scripture (for the forbidding of Priests to be present 
at burials (Zev. xxi. 1) lest not but that others might 
discharge that duty—all public functionaries in their syna- 
gogues were not Priests-—); 8. and that they had there 
is thus much to make probable ; they now have ; (and they 
would not be likely to borrow from Christians,) as appears 
their form of funeral Prayers, and in certain of their 
funeral Sermons published ; and the Form has it in sundry 
things which Scripture itself seems to allude to, e.g. their 
burial-feast after interment, and consolatory prayers....2~.. 
(4) But whatsoever their custom was before Christ, 
hath it ever been heard of that either Church-or 
Christian man of sound belief judged this unmeet, 
unfit for Christianity, till these miserable days......? 
——Take away this, ordained to shew of Burials 
the peculiar hope of the Church of God concerning 
the dead; and in the manner of those dumb 
funerals what is there to shew we are Christian 


men ? 


§. 76—81. [The Christian Ministry and 
Subjects connected therewith. | 

§. 76. The Christian Ministry : Needed for [even]-tem- 

poral Good. §.77. The Power of the Ministry, 
whence derived;:: Whether it may be sought. §. 78. 
Degrees of the Ministry.] 

S. 76. 377- Concerning the function which 
undertakes the public: ministry of holy things ac- 
‘cording\to the Laws of Christian Religion :—...The 
‘object of itis both i. God, and ii. men: i. God, 
in that He is publicly worshipped of His Church ; 
ii, men, inthat they are capable of happiness by 


probable) ? And that even if it could, the objection would 
be futile ? How does he speak of the negation of a Christian 
-Burial Service?- 377. What is the [two-fold] object 
whereabout (in what respects?) the Christian Ministry 
is conversant? And what, accordingly, is the sum of its 
labour ? : 
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means which Christian Discipline appoints. So 
that the sum of our whole labour in this kind is 
i. to honour God, and ii. to save men. 

378—389. [A Ministry needed even for temporal 
happiness.) 378...... We must again [Hooker refers 
to §. 1.] call to mind how the very wordly peace 
and prosperity...... both of all men, and of all 
dominions hangs chiefly on Religion, and plainly 
testifies that in this as in other considerations the 
Priest is,a pillar of that commonwealth wherein 
he faithfully serves God. The benefit of that 
Function even towards all men’s worldly happiness 
must needs be granted if these IV assertions be 
true: 

379. I. That nothing can be enjoyed in this 
world against the will of God.—Understood and 
confessed by all. 

380. II. That though God sometimes permits 
the impious to Zave impiety permits them not to 
enjoy even temporal blessings.—As this may per- 
haps be questioned unless perfectly understood— 

381. By good things temporal we mean, a. 
length of days, B. health of body, y. store of 
friends and well-willers, 5. quietness, «. prosper- 
ous success of our undertakings, ¢ riches with fit 
Opportunities to use them, 7. reputation following 
us alive and dead, 6. children, or such, as in their 
stead we wish to leave successors and partakers 
of our happiness. These things (of which wealth 
is meanest, reputation chiefest) are naturally every 
man’s desire, because they are good. And on 
whom God bestows the same, them we confess He 
graciously blesseth. 


378, 379, 380, 384, 385. To prove that a Ministry is 
needed even for temporal happiness, what IV. assertions 
does Hooker propound ? 379. Why does the Ist need no 
proof? 381. What is properly meant by good things 
temporal (particularize) a : 
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- 382. ‘But as in-all this there is o certain 

perpetuity of goodness, nature hath taught to affect 
these things xot for their own sake, but wtth relation 
to somewhat independently g good, as is i. the ex- 
ercise of virtue, and ii. speculation of truth. Z. ¢. 
a: None whose desires.are rightly ordered would wish to live 
without performance of the actions beseeming man’s, ex, 
egllency. . Wherefore having not now to employ it, we wax 
weary even of life. 8B. Health is precious, because sickness 
disables action ; y. Friends, because the many actions of 
life need many helping hands? 6. Quiet days, because they 
uphold, whereas troublesome days hinder, our liberty of 
action; «. Suecess in what we do, not so much for the 
benefit reaped thereby as for the consequent probability 
that our actions have been well guided. ¢. Riches are but. 
a contumely to him who has them-and does nothing with 
them.. 7.. Honour is commonly presumed a sign of. more 
than ordinary virtue and merit ; the endeavours of ambitious 
minds after it are testimonies how much it is in the eye 
of nature to possess that body the very shadow whereof is, 
so highly esteemed. §. Finally; such is our pleasure in 
doing, that when life forsakes us, still our desires to work 
though not by ourselves yet by those whom we leave- 
behind tis, causes us providently to resign into other men’s’ 
hands the helps we have gathered for that-purpose, devising- 
Sy our best to make them perpetual...... 

383. - Now temporal blessings are enjoyed of those 
who have them, know them, esteem them according 
to that they are in their own nature. Wherefore of 
the wicked God’s ordinary speeches are, that ‘‘ blood-thirsty 
and deceitful men shall not live out half their days 3” &e. 

Hooker’adds sundry particulars descriptive of the misery 
ns digoni@altondaat on wickedness.]) If any think that 
iniquity and peace, szz and prosperity, can dwell 


382... Nature has taught to effect these relatively ; 
Why? And with what relation? Shew instancing in 
particulars, that these things are only good in such a 
relative view. 383. [Accordingly,] By whom [only] are 
temporal blessings enjoyed? Wherefore is it that the 
wicked cannot enjoy what they have? Notice Hooker's 
mention of the gross conceit of those who would place 
happiness in mere sensual enjoyment, 
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together they err because they @istinguish not aright 
between Jossession and fruition. The impious 
cannot enjoy that they Aave, i. partly because they 
receive tt not at God's hands, which only consi- 
deration makes temporal blessings comfortable ; 
ii. partly because through error placing it above 
things of far more worth, they turn that to poison 
which might be food, they make their prosperity 
their own snare, &c...... So that in very truth no 
impious or wicked man prospers on earth but 
sooner or later the world may perceive easily how 
their climbing was but towards ruin. (The gross and bestial 
conceit of them which want understanding is only that the 
fullest bellies are the happiest. [Hooker enumerates sundry 
particulars of what they wish as the greatest felicity for a 
commonwealth ; that it should be a state of idleness 
wantonness, licence, &c, ; adding] But be it far from the 
just to dwell in or near the tents of these so miserable 
felicities, ) 

384. III. That Religion induces as well secular 
prosperity as everlasting bliss in the world to 
come.— Otherwise godliness could not be said to 
have the promise of both lives, to be an ever- 
sufficient revenue, to carry with it so general a 
discharge of want that David should protest ‘* he 
never saw the just forsaken.” 

385. Certain limitations however must here be 
added :—(1) Diseased minds (whereof our heavenly 
Physician must judge) often receive most benefit 
by being deprived of things to others beneficially 
given; e.g. the Wise man speaks of them whose 
lives God mercifully abridges lest wickedness 
should alter their understanding. (W7sd. iv. 11.)— 
(2) The measure of our outward prosperity must be 
taken in proportion with what every man’s estate 


384. Religion induces secular prosperity : Shew that 
the denial of this proposition would be inconsistent with 
Scripture. 385. What limitations however must be here 
taken into account, with respect to—the case of diseased 
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in this life requires......Since then......men of in- 
ferior condition need. not many things which 
greater personages can hardly want, surely they 
are blessed in worldly respects who have wherewith 
to perform sufficiently what their place asks, 
though they have no more...... “‘Give me, O Lord, neither 
riches nor penury :” Prov.xxx, 8. i. Men over high exalted 
either in honour, power, nobility, or wealth, ii. they like- 
wise as much on the contrary sunk either with beggary, or 
through dejection, or by baseness,—do not easily give ear to 
reason ; i. the one being exceeding apt unto outrages ii. the 
other to petty mischiefs...Wherefore a moderate indifferent 
temper, between fulness of bread and emptiness, has been 
evermore found (all things duly considered) the safest and. 
happiest for all estates, even for Kings and Princes, ...(3) 
Norare we to look i. that ¢hese things should always 
concur, even in them which are accounted happy, 
ii. neither that the course a. of men’s lives, or B. of 
public affairs, should continually de drawn out as 
an even thread }...... but, a just survey being made, 
aguches we may register ¢#at for a happy state, which 
having flourished does not afterwards feel any ¢rag- 
ical alteration...(4) Whereas true felicity consists in 
the highest operations of that nobler part of man 
which shew sometime greatest perfection not in 
using the benefits which delight nature, but in 
suffering what nature can hardliest endure, there 
is no cause why i. either the loss of good zfit tend 
to the purchase of better, ii. or why any misery, the 
issue whereofis their greater praise and honour that 
have sustained it, should be thought to impeach 
that temporalhappiness wherewith Religion, we 
say is accompanied ; but yet (a) in such measure 
as the several degrees of men may require by 
a competent estimation, and (4) unless the contrary 


minds? the just measure of outward prosperity? the 
imperfections and variations in temporal felicity? the 
compatibility of certain losses and sufferings with true 


felicity ? 
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do more advance, as it hath done, those herocial 
Saints whom afflictions have made glorious...... 

°386. Wéith these cautions, therefore, it stands 
true, and ratified by all men’s experience, that 
whether we compare i. a. men of note in the world 
with others of like degree, or 8. the same men 
with themselves : whether il. a. one dominion with 
another or 8. the different times of the same 
dominion,—the manifest odds between their very 
outward condition according as they either honoured 
God, or fell from Him, shew more than sufficiently 
how all our welfare even on earth depends on 
religion. 

387. [Examples.] (1) Heathens were ignorant 
of true. religion. - Yet such as that little was 
which they knew, it much impaired or bettered 
always their wordly affairs, as their love and zeal 
towards it did wane or grow.—(2) Of the Jews 
did not even their worst enemies all acknowledge 
that to strive against them was vain so long as 
their amity with God continued ; that nothing 
could weaken them but apostasy ; [Hooker goes-on 
to contrast their uniform good success in war and 
in council during their fidelity to God with their 
equally uniform ill success whensoever they swerved 
from it.]—(3) and is there not in Chrzstzan religion 
the like force toward temporal felicity ? Look what 
has happened for these ‘1600’ years; see if all 
things to this effect be not so manifest that for 
proof herein we eed not certainly surmise i. any 
to have been plagued by God for contempt, or 
ii.blest in the course of faithful obedience towards 
true religion, more than only them whom we find 


386. With these cautions, what is manifestly established 
concerning the assertion now treated of? 387. Instance 
in Heathens, Jews, Christians. What may be observed as 
to the discrimination and charity required in judging 
whether man’s afflictions are owing to their wickedness ? 
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in that respect i. on the one side guilty by their 
own confessions, and ii. on the other side happy 
by all men’s acknowledgment ; who beholding the 
prosperous estate of such as are good, impute it 
boldly to God’s most especial favour ; though they 
cannot pronounce the most afflicted necessarily the 
greatest offenders: For virtue is always plain to 
be seen, rareness causes it to be observed, and 
goodness to be admired : Whereas sin lies often 
hid ; and because we be all offenders, it becomes us 
not to incline to hard sentences touching others, 
unless their notorious wickedness sensibly before 
proclaimed what afterwards came to pass. 

388. Wherefore the sum of every Christian 
man’s duty is, by all means, i. to labour towards 
that which others seeing in us may justify ; and ii. 
to avoid what we ourselves must accuse if we fall 
into it: considering especially that hitherto on the Church 
never yet fell storm the vapours whereof were not first noted 
to rise from coldness in affection and backwardness in duties 
of service towards God...... [whereas] ou the contrary part, 
though we confess with Augustine most willingly that the 
chiefest happiness for which we have some Christian kings in 
so especial admiration is—not because of their long reign, 
&c. other particulars of temporal prosperity are here adrled), 
(which it pleases God often to bestow on them who have no 
part in the joys of heaven, shewing that these [earthly] 
things in comparison are trifles...)—if they have virtu- 
ously reigned, dc. [with piety, justice, mercy, humility, &c.] 
though (I say) we reckon such to be the happiest of them 
that are| mightiest in the world, nevertheless, considering 
what force there is even in owtward blessings to comfort the 
minds of the best disposed, and to give them the greater joy 
when heavenly and earthly happiness are wreathed in 
one crown [Hooker instances ‘the worthiest of Christian 
princes,’ Queen Elizabeth], let it not seem superfluous that 


4 
388. In connection with the acknowledged dependence 
of earthly welfare on religion, how does Hooker briefly sum 
the duty of every Christian? How does he corroborate his 
argument for such a dependence from what has been the 
case in whatever ‘storms’ have fallen on the Church? and 
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so much as been spoken how i. in them especially it hath 
been so observed, and ii. withal universally noted even from 
the highest to the meanest, how this peculiar benefit religion 
has, that a. i. either tt guards as a heavenly shield 
from all calamities, ii. or else conducts us safe 
through them, and permits them not to be miseries: 
B. 1. zt either gives honour and wealth, ii. or else 
more benefit by wanting them than if we had them. 
at will, y. 1. tt either | fills our houses with plenty 
of all good things ii. or makes a salad of green herbs 
more than all the sacritces of the ungodly. 

389. IV. That without the work of the Ministry 
Religion cannot continue—An assertion needing no 
farther confirmation: if it did, it could easily be 
declared how all things which are of God he hath 
by wonderful wisdom soldered as it were together 
with the- glue of mutual assistance, appointing 
the lowest to receive from the nearest to themselves 
what the influence of the highest yields. And 
therefore the church being the most absolute of all 
His works was in reason to be also ordered with 
the like harmony, that what He worketh might no 
less in grace than in nature be affected by hands 
and instruments duly subordinated to the power of 
His own Spirit. A thing i. both needful for the 
humiliation. of man who would not willingly be 
debtor to any but himself, and ii. of no small 
effect to nourish that divine love which now 
make each embrace other not as men, but as 
angels of God. 


from the effect of even outward blessings (though what 
is to be allowed as to their comparative inferiority ?) in 
reference to sovereigns ? How does he sum up the ‘peculiar 
benefit’ of religion as to even temporal things? 389. How 
does he set forth the necessity for a Christian Ministry from 
the consonancy of its appointment with the general plan 
of Divine Providence? add, further from what two par- 
ticular considerations ? 
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390. Ministerial actions...... are (1) either as 
contentplation, which helps forward the principal 
work of the ministry ; (2) or else they are parts of 
that principal work of administration itself, which 
work consists i. in doing the service of God’s house, 
and ii. applying to men the sovereign medicines 
of grace, already spoken of the more largely that 
it might thereby appear that we owe to the guides 
of our souls as much as our souls are worth, 
(Philem. 19), besides the debt of our temporal 
blessings, 

§.77.] 1. The power of the Ministry ; whence 
derived. 391. The Ministry of things divine is a 
function which as God did himself institute, so 
neither may men undertake but by authority and 
power lawfully given them. God, who hath given 
us the light of His heavenly truth, because without 
it we must have wandered in darkness to our end- 
less perdition, hath ordained certain to attend on 
the due execution of requisite parts and offices 
therein prescribed for the good of the whole world : 
which men thereto assigned hold their authority 
from Him, whether they be such as i. Himselt 
immediately, or ii. as the Church in His name 
invests ; it being a. Wezther possible for all, B. nor 
for every man without distinction convenient, to un- 
dertake so importanta charge. They are therefore 
ministers of God, not only by way of subordination 
as civil magistrates, whose execution of judgment 
and justice the supreme hand of Divine Providence 
upholds, but ministers of God as from whom their 


390. Under what two heads may ministerial actions 
be reckoned ¢ In what does the work of administration 
consist ? Why have the sovereign medicines of grace been 
already spoken of the more largely? 391. What does 
Hooker lay down as to the divine institution of the 
Ministry, and the consequent only source of its authority ? 
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authority is derived, and not from men.—(qa) a. For 
in that they are Christ’s ambassadors, and labourers, 
who should give them their commission, but He 
whose most inward affairs they manage; 8. Is 
not God alone the Father of spirits? y. .Are not 
souls the purchase of Jesus Christ ?’ 6. What angel 
could have said to man as our Lord did to Peter, 
“Feed my sheep: Preach: Baptize: Do this in 
remembrance of Me : whose sins ye retain they are 
retained ; and their offences in heaven pardoned, 
whose faults ye shall on earth forgive ?”............ 
(6) The power of the Ministry of God a. trans- 
lateth out of darkness into glory; 8. it raiseth 
men from the earth, and brings God himself from 
heaven ; y. by blessing visible elements it maketh 
them invisible grace; 6. it giveth daily the Holy 
Ghost; ¢. it hath to dispose of that flesh which 
was given for the life of the world, and that blood 
which was poured out to redeem souls: ¢& when 
it poureth malediction on the heads of the wicked, 
they perish; when it revoked the same, they 
revive--O wretched blindness if we admire not so great a 
power ; more wretched if we consider it aright, and yet 
imagine that any but God can bestow it ! 

392. To whom Christ hath imparted power 
both i. over that mystical body which is the society 
of souls, and ii. over that natural which is Him- 
self for the knitting of both in one (a work which 
antiquity calls the making of Christ’s body,) the 
same power is in such not amiss both (a) termed a 
kind of mark or character, and (c) acknowledged 
to be tadelible.—(a) Ministerial power is a mark of 
separation, because it severs them that have it from 


How does he that such authority can be no otherwise 
bestowed : from consideration both of the solemn import- 
ance of the things to which it relates, and of the excellence 
of the effects wrought by the power of the Ministry ? 
392. Under what two heads does Hooker here speak of the 
Ministerial power imparted by Christ? In what respects is 
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other men, and makes them a special order conse- 
crated to the Service of the Most High in things 
wherewith others may not meddle. Their differ- 
ence, therefore, from other men, is in that they are 
a distant Order. So Tertullian calls them. And 
St Paul himself, dividing the Church into two 
moieties, names the one part ldiwras, 7. e. the Order 
of the Laity, the opposite part whereto we in like 
sort term ‘the Order of God's Clergy, and the 
spiritual power which He hath given them, the 
power of their Order, so far forth as the same 
consists in the bare execution of holy things, called 
properly the affairs of God. (The power of their 
jurisdiction over men’s persons will be spoken of 
in the books following.)—(4) They who have once 
received this power may not think to take it, reject, 
and resume it, as oft as themselves list; of which 
profane contempt these latter times have yielded 
strange examples. But let them know who put 
their hands to this plough that once consecrated 
to God they are made His peculiar inheritance for 
ever. Suspensions may stop, and dezradations 
utterly cut off, the use of power before given ; but 
voluntarily man cannot separate what God by His 
authority coupleth. So that though there may be 
through misdesert degradation, as there may be 
cause of just separation after matrimony ; yet if 
(as sonyetimes it doth) restitution to former dignity 
or reconciliation after breach, doth happen, neither 
the one nor the other ever iterates the first knot. 


(Much less is the re-ordination necessary of such as others 
in times more corrupt did consecrate heretofore: an error 


it a kind of ma@rk+and what is, accordingly, the difference 
between them who have it and other men? What does 
Tertullian call them ? What expression of St. Paul conversely 
sanctions our terming them ‘the Order of God’s Clergy ? 
What is to be observed as to the permanency of the Ministerial 
character? And as to. the effect in this respect of 
suspensions and degradations? (Illustrate analogically 


BB 
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already quelled by Jerome.)--Examples indeed there are 
which make for restraint of those men from admittance 
again into rooms of spiritual function, whose fall by heresy, 
or want of constancy in professing the Christian Faith, 
hath been once a disgrace to their calling. Nevertheless the 
same severity should not always be shewn towards persons 
culpable: a. Goodness of nature itself more inclines to 
clemency than rigour; 8. And we in other men’s offences 
behold the plain image of our own imbecility : y. Besides, 
them that wander out of the way it cannot be inexpedient to 
win with all hopes of favour, lest strictness used towards 
such as reclaim themselves should make others more 
obstinate in error. [Hooker instances the Chureh of 
Alexandria, wherein on its recovering somewhat from the 
tempests of Arianism, though the ferventer sort were for not 
receiving again into the Church so as to continue in the 
Order of the Clergy any who were of the Clergy and 
had stained themselves with Heresy, the rest thought it 
much safer and fitter to shew severity on a few of the chief 
leaders only, and to offer to the rest a friendly reconciliation 
on their abjuring their error......] 

393. Objection alleged against our use, in 
giving orders, of our Lord’s words, “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost ;”—The Holy Ghost, they say, we 
cannot give, and therefore we foolishly bid men 
receive it. 

394. Answer. (A) The Holy Ghost may be 
used to signify zot the Person alone, but the gz/ts of 
the Holy Ghost; and His spiritual gz/¢ts comprise 
not only abilities to do things mzraculous, but 
also the very authority and power which is given 
men in the Church to be AZinzsters of holy things ; 
and therefore he who gives this power may say 


from Matrimony.) What error concerning re-ordination 
was refuted by Jerome?] What is the case as to prece- 
dents for non-restoration of certain great offenders to places 
of spiritual function ? Why however, should severity not 
be uniformly exercised in such cases? What example 
does Hooker adduce from ecclesiastical history ? 393. 
How do the opponents allege their objection against our 
use of the words, ‘‘Receive the Holy Ghost?” 394. In 
answer ; What distinction is to beamade respecting the term, 
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without folly, “ Receive the Holy Ghost ”—such 
power as Christ’s Spirit hath endued His Church 
withal, such power as no Potentate on earth can 
give. (1) So that zf men alone had devised this 
form of speech to express the heavenly well spring 
of the power bestowed by Ecclesiastical ordinations, 
it is not so ‘foolish’ but that wise men might bear 
with it. (2) (a) lf then our Lord Himself have 
used the self-same form of words, and that in 
the self-same kind of action ; though there be but 
the least probability, or even possibility, that 
His meaning might be the same which ours is, 
grave men should not be too venturous in 
condemning that of folly which may possibly have 
it in more profoundness of wisdom than flesh 
and blood should presume to control. (8) [| Further ; 
as to His actual meaning ;] Our Saviour, after His 
resurrection gave His Apostles their commission, 
saying, “All power is given Me in heaven and 
in earth: Go therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Matt. xxvii. 18. Insum, “As My Father sent 
me so send I you.” Whereto St John adds, that 
“having thus spoken, He breathed on them, and 
said, Receive the Holy Ghost.” John xx. 22...... 
A bsurd it were to imagine our Saviour did thus both 
to the ear and to thevery eye express areal donation, 
and they at that time vecezve nothing. Let us then 
search wat special grace theythen received. i. The 
miraculous power of the Spirit they the received 
not, for the promise thereof was to be shortly after 
performed ,; “Behold, I w2// send the promise of my 


“the Holy Ghost?’ And what, accordingly, may these 
words as used by us in ordination be rightfully taken to 
mean? What may then be allowed even on supposition 
that such a form of speech were devised by men alone { 
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Father upon you,&c.” Lake xxiv. 49. ii. Wherefore 
it was some other effect of the Spirit, the Holy Ghost 
in some other kind, which our Saviour did then 
bestow. What likelier than that which Himself 
mentions, as if purposely...... to declare that the 
Holy Ghost which he then gave was a holy and 
ghostly authority, over men’s souls, a part of which 
authority, consists in power to remit and retain 
sins? “ Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins soever 
ye remit they are remitted : whose sins ye retain they 
are retained.” Whereas therefore the other Evan- 
gelists had set down that Christ did it. before His 
suffering promise to give His Apostles the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven, and ii. being risen from the 
dead Dromise moreover at that time a miraculous 
power of the Holy Ghost, i. St John adds that He 
also zzvested them even then with the power of the 
Holy Ghost for castigation and remission of sin, 
wherein was fully accomplished what the promise of 
the keys imported.—Since then the same power is 
now given, why should the same form of words 
expressing it be thought ‘foolish? We breathe 
not [indeed] as Christ did on them to whom he imparted 
power [T.C. objected that consistency would require this if 
our Saviour’s words were to be used] because neither spirit 
nor spiritual authority may be thought to proceed from us, 
who are but delegates to give men possession of His graces.) 

395. (B) Now besides that the power delivered 
with these words is itself xdpuoua, a gracious 
donation bestowed by the Spirit of God, we may 
most assuredly persuade ourselves that the hand 
which imposes on us the function of our ministry 


And still more if our Lord had even possibly used it in 
the same sense as we do? Further, how does Hooker 
proceed to shew from Scripture that He actually did 
so use it? and what does he conclude in our vindication ? 
(How does he state the reason why we breathe not, as 
did Christ on them to whom He imparted power?) 395. 
What aid and authority are we most assuredly warranted 
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does under the same form of words so tie itself 
thereto, that he who receives the burden thereby 
for ever warranted to have the Spirit with him and 
in him for his assistance, aid, countenance, and 
support, in whatsoever he faithfully doth to 
discharge duty. Knowing therefore that when we 
take ordination we also receive the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, i. partly to guide and strengthen us 
in all our ways, il. partly to assume to itself for 
the more authority those actions that pertain to 
our calling, can we hear such a speech uttered in 
that solemnity, or at any time seriously think 
thereof, but with much admiration and joy? 
Remove what these ‘foolish’ words imply, and 
what hath the ministry of God besides wherein to 
glory? Whereas now, forasmuch as the Holy 
Ghost which our Saviour in His first ordinations 
gave, no less concurs with spiritual vocations 
through all ages than the Spirit which God derived 
from Moses to his assistants in government (Vim. 
xl. 17) descended to their successors, we have for 
the least duties performed by virtue of ministerial 
power that to dignify and authorize them which 
no other offices on earth can challenge. Whether 
we a. preach, 8. pray, y. baptize, 6. communicate, 
e. condemn, ¢ give absolution, 7. or whatsoever, as 
disposers of God’s mysteries, our words, judgments, 
acts and deeds, are not ours but the Holy Ghost’s... 

96. Il. Objection alleged against seeking to 
obtain Orders...... Our Discipline is accused as not 
only permitting, but requiring, avzbztious sutts, and 
other eb/igue means to obtain the Ministry. The 
objectors.plead that our Saviour did stay till His 
Father sent Him, and the Apostles till He them ; 


to persuade ourselves is given when the burden of ministerial 
office is imposed ? How does Hooker set forth, in vindication 
of the form objected to, the needfulness and excellence 
of the gift therein implied? 3896. How has an objection 
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that the ancient Bishops were examples of the same 
modesty : whereon in the end they infer, ‘* Let us 
therefore at length amend that custom of repairing 
from all partstothe Bishop at theday of ordination 
and of seeking to obtain orders; let the custom of 
bringing commendatory letters be removed; let men 
keep themselves at home, expecting there the voice 
of God and the authority of such as may call them 
to undertake charge.” 

397. Answer. (1) (a) i. Butis what they 
reprehend amdition 2? Ambition, as we understand 
it, is a vice which seeks after honours inordinately, 
and uses all means, lawful and unlawful, which may 
bring tohigh rooms. But as for the power of Order 
considered by itself, and as in this case it must be 
considered, such is its reputation in this present 
world, that they who affect it rather need en- 
couragement to bear contempt than deserve blame 
as having aspiring minds. 1i, The work whereto 
this power serves is commended, and the power 
thereof allowed by the Apostle for good. (1 Zim. 
iii. 1)—1. Therefore, ‘hough because the burden 
thereof is heavy and the charge great even the least 
degree in this service may be zm reverence and 
humility shunned, yet may it be of very devotion 
longed for—2. If then the desire thereof be holy 
and good, may not the profession of that desire be 
so likewise? We are not to think it good only while 
dissembled, evilif opened. 3. And allowing that it 
may be opened without ambition, what offence is 
there in opening it there where it may be satisfied 
if they to whom it appertains thinkmeet? In vain 
are those desires allowed the accomplishment 


been urged by some against the lawfulness of seeking Orders? 
897. In answer: How does Hooker vindicate the lawfulness 
of seeking them, inasmuch as they may be desired without 
ambition, and as being good in themselves? (How does he 
vindicate the use of testimonial letters ?) 
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whereof it is not lawful to seek.—r. Power therefore 
of ecclesiastical order may be deszred, 2. the desire 
therefore may be Professed,; 3. they who profess that 
desire may edeavour to bring tt to effect.—(...... As 
to testimonial letters; What more plain, more 
harmless, than that men where not known use for 
their easier access the credit of such as can best 


398. (1) (6) The prophet Isaiah...... heard the 
voice of the Lord saying, ‘‘ Whom shall I send; 
who shall go for us?” /sazah vi. 8. Whereto he 
answered, “ Here, Lord, I am, send me.”—Which 
is in effect the very rule of the Church in this 
respect, i. The appointment of times for solemn 
ordination is but the public demand of the Church 
in the Lord’s name, “ Whom shall [ send, &c. ?”-- 
ii. The confluence of men that way inclined is but 
the answer thereto; whereby, the labours of sundry 
being offered, the Church may take whom her 
agents think meet. 

399. (2) (a) As for the example of Christ, who 
took not to Himself this honour to be made our high 
priest, but received the same from Him, who said, 
“Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec,” Hed. v. 6, His waiting...... may serve 
in reproof of usurped honours,...But i, Usurpation 
without orderly calling is ove thing, and another the 
bare declaration of willingness to obtain admittance, 
a willingness not wanting in Him whose answer to 
the voice of His heavenly calling was, “ Behold, I 
am come to do Thy will.” ii. And had it been for 


398. How-does he shew that the practice of the Church 
with respect to appointed times, and to the resort of 
candidates, for Ordination, is, in effect, framed on Scriptural 
precedent? 399. How does he shew that the example of 
Christ in not taking to Himself the honour of High-Priest- 
hood does not at all warrant the opponents’ inference from 
it against our practice ? 
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Him, as it is for us, expedient to receive His 
commission signed with the hands of men, to seek 
it might better have beseemed His humility than it 
doth our boldness to reprehend them of ambition 
who make no worse suits than by letters of 
information. 

400. (2) () As to our Lord’s Apostles, Himself 
in calling them prevented[anticipated | all cogitations 
of theirs that way, that it might truly be said of 
them, ‘‘ Ye chose not me, but I of my own voluntary 
motion made choice of you;” Yohn xv. 16; His 
election. respected not worth, but took the most 
unlikely for fitness, that afterwards their super- 
natural ability, and performance beyond hope 
might cause the greater admiration; whereas, (c) 
the same undestred nomination befell divers of 
the ancient Fathers oz a@ contrary account, mere 
admiration of thetr singular virtues being the reason 
why honours were enforced on them which they 
of modesty did what they could to avoid. But 
did they ever judge it unlawful to desire the office, 
the bare function of the ministry? Of which when 
the Apostle saith, “‘ He which desired it is desirous 
of a good work,’ what doth he but encourage 
ambition, z/f that desire may be termed ambztion, 
which covets more to testify love by painfulness 
in God’s service, than to reap any other benefit ? 

401. (3) (a) Though of the very honowr itself, and of 
other emoluments annexed to such labours for more 
encouragement of man’s industry we are not to conceive as 
if no affection would be cast towards them without offence : 
Only (see Heclus. vii. 6) it behoves men to take good 
heed lest affection to that which hath in it difficulty as well 
as goodness sophisticate the true and sincere judgment 


400. How does he to the same end show the real state 
of the case with respect to the unsought-for calling of, 
respectively, the Apostles, and divers ancient Fathers ? 
401. What does he observe with respect to the lawfulness 
of desiritig even the honour and emoluments attached to the 
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which beforehand they ought to have of their own ability. 
But forasmuch as hardness of things in themselves most 
excellent cools the fervency of men’s desires, unless there 
be somewhat naturally acceptable to incite labour,...... — 
howsoever inordinate desires hereby take occasion to abuse 
the polity of God and nature, either i. affecting without 
worth, or ii. procuring by unseemly means that which was 
instituted for better minds to obtain by more approved 
courses, (—such ambitious practices it was that the 
emperors Anthemius nd Leo worthily opposed, enjoining, 
« Let not a prelate he ordained for reward or on request, 
who should be so far sequestered from all ambition that 
they who advance him might be fain to search where he 
hideth himself, &c.; let nothing promote him but his 
excuses to avoid the burden; &c.—)——...... we ought not 
therefore with the odious name of ambition to traduce every 
poor request or suit wherein men may seem to affect 
honour ; seeing that ambition and modesty do not always so 
much differ in the mark they shoot at as in the manner 
of their prosecutions.—(b) Hooker then notices the error of 
supposing such to be necessarily the least ambitious who 
forbear to move at all after preferments; since there are 
some who thus forbear owing to their making an idol of their 
great sufficiency, and thinking their rare worthiness enly 
overlooked through the folly of the world ;—and concludes 
that the true line of moderation is, i. neither to follow 
spiritual suits without conscience, ii. nor utterly to withdraw 
ourselves from them of pride. 


§.'78.] Degrees of the Ministry. 402. 1. (1) 
For discharge of the /ega/ ministry the Almighty 
chose one only tribe out of twelve others, [szc]| the 
tribe of Levi, not all to every divine service, but 
Aaron and his sons to one charge, [Aaron and his 


ministry: But with what caution? Why may such things 
be fairly desirable? Notwithstanding the abuse here to be 
condemned in what kind of desires for, and endeavours after, 
them? (In reference to which how did the emperors 
Anthemius and Leo denounce ambitious practices?) How 
does Hooker shew that they are not necessarily the least 
ambitious who move not after preferment ? What does he 
conclude to be the true line of moderation with respect to 
spiritual suits ? 402, What account does Hooker give of the 
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successors in the Aigh-Priesthood to a penitiie 
charge, ] the rest of that sanctified tribe to another. 

[Hooker then notices some leading particulars of 
the functions, respectively, (@) of Aaron and his 
successors ¢he high-priests, and (6) of the other 
priests, and observes that of these matters and (c) of 
the offices discharged by the Levifes it were too 
long a labour to collect what is mentioned in 
Scripture and other ancient records. ]—(2) Besides, 
out of any tribe, from time to time, i. some were 
called of God as ’ Prophets, a. foreshewing things to 
come, 8. and counselling in things wherein the law 
did not direct; ii. some chosen of mez to read, study 
and interpret the Law of God, as (a) the sons or 
scholars of the old Prophets (6) in whose room 
afterwards succeeded Scribes and expounders of the 
faw.—And because where so great variety is, 
equality would cause confusion, (c) the Levites 
were in all their service at the direction of the 
Priests, (¢) they subject to the principal leaders of 
their own order, and (e) they all in obedience under 
the High Priest.—According to which difference 
men entitled Aaron and his successors zg or 
Great, the ancients over the companies of priests, 
arch-priests ; prophets, fathers ; scribes and inter- 
preters of the Law, masters. 

403. II. Touching the ministry of che Gospel, 
the whole body of the Church being divided into 
A. Laity and B. Clergy, B. the Clergy are either 
(1) Presbyters, or (2) Deacons. 

404. (1) I rather term the one sort Presbyters 


than Priests, (a) because in so small a matter I would not 
willingly offend their ears to whom the name of Priesthood 


various degrees of persons charged with [or assistant to] the 
legal ministry ? 403. As to the ministry of the Gospel ; 

Of what two great parts does the whole of the Church 
consist ? How does Hooker primarily classify the Clergy 
under two heads? 404, In regard to whose views does 
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is odious ;* though without cause: For......on studiously 
searching it is for the most part found that i. though 
names advisedly given had a, either regard to that which 
is naturally most proper; @. or if perhaps to some other 
speciality, to that which is sensibly most eminent in the 
thing signified, ii. yet in the popular use of words that 
which the wisdom of their inventors intended thereby is 
not commonly thought of, but by the name the thing 
altogether conceived in gross; e.g. the commen sort, if 
asked what a Priest doth signify, answer not, a Priest is 
a clergyman which offereth sacrifice to God; but they shew 
some particular person whom they use to call by that name. 
And if we descend to grammar, we are told by masters 
therein that the word Priest has its right to place éwi tov 
WitGs mooest@tos Tis Hepatreias Tou Qeov, (Htym. magn. 
[s. v. tevets. Kebie.}) ‘in him whose mere function or charge 
is the service of God.” Howbeit because the most eminent 
part both of Heathenish and Jewish service consisted in 
sacrifice, when learned men declare what the word Priest 
properly signifies according to the mind of the first imposer 
of that name, their ordinary scholies well exponnd it to 
imply sacrifice.+—*‘ Seeing then that sacrifice is now no 
part of the Church Ministry, how should the name of 
Priesthood be thereto rightly applied?” (As St, Paul applies 
the name of Flesh to that very substance of fishes (I Cor. 
xv. 39) which has a proportionable correspondence to flesh, 
though in nature another thing... ..The Fathers of the 
Church, with like security of speech, call usually the 
muinistry of the Gospel Priesthood in regard of that which 
the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient sacrifices, namely, 
the Communion of the blessed Body and Blood of Christ, 
though it have properly now no sacrifice. As for the people 


he term the one sort of the Clergy Presbyters rather than 
Priests? How, however, does he shew—adverting to 
popular speech as varying from etymological strictness ; to 
a grammatical argument; and the sense of language used 


* T. C. objected that the common speech of England is 
to note by the word Priest not a minister of the Gospel, but 
a sacrificer; Xe. 


+([The term Priest, however, in whatever sense used, 
seems etymologically formed from IIpesBitepos. (See (e.9.) 
Rose’s Parkhurst’s Lex. @.] 
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when they hear the name [Priest], it draws no more 
their minds to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name of 
a Senator or Alderman causes them to think [according to 
etymology] on old aye......—Wheretore whether we call 
it a Priesthood, a Presbytership, or a Ministry, it watters 
net :— 

405. (6) Though in truth the word Presbyter 
seems more fit, and in propriety of speech more 
agreeable than Prvest with the drift of the whole 
Gospel. For what are they that embrace the 
Gospel but sozs of God? What are churches but 
His families? Since then we receive the adoption 
and state of sons by their ministry whom God 
hath chosen out for that purpose, since also 
when we are the sons of God, our continuance 
is still under their care who were our progenitors, 
what better title could be given them than the 
reverend name of Pvesdyfers or fatherly guides? 
In the Mew Testament they are nowhere called 
Priests; Isatah calls them so (Ixvi. 21); but ody as 
the ancient fathers, by way of analogy. A Presbyter 
according to the proper meaning of the New Testa- 
ment is ‘‘he to whom our Saviour Christ hath 
communicated the power of spiritual procreation.” 
(A£pzp.) Out of twelve patriarchs issued the whole 
multitude of Israel according to the flesh. And 
according to the mystery of heavenly birth our 
Lord’s Apostles we all acknowledge to be the 
patriarchs of His whole Church. St. John therefore 
beheld sitting about the throne of God in heaven 
four and twenty Presbyters, the one half fathers of 
the old, the other of the new, Jerusalem. In which 
respect the Apostles likewise gave themselves the 
same title, (1 Ped. v. 1) albeit that name were not 
proper but common to them with others. 


hy the Fathers—that there is no real cause to be offended 
with the term Priest? 405. Though how, further, does he 
shew that the term Presbyter is in itself preferable? What 
does he observe on the application of the term Presbyter to 


the Apostles ? 
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406. For the Presbyters (1') some were greater, 
(1?) some less in power; by our Saviour’s own 
appointment. (1') The Apostles’ peculiar charge 
and pre-eminence was to publish the Gospel of 
Christ to all nations, and to deliver them His 
ordinances received by immediate revelation from 
Himself. (12) To all other offices and duties 
incident into their order it was in them to ordain 
and consecrate whomsoever they thought meet, 
even as our Saviour Himself assigned 70 other 
of His own disciples inferior Presbyters, whose 
commission to preach and baptize was the same 
which the Apostles had.—The great and sudden 
growth of the Church (see Acés il. 41, 47) must 
have needed far more than twelve to teach and 
administer sacraments in so many private places 
(open places not being permitted for Christian 
religious exercises) as such a multitude required ; 
which harvest our Saviour forseeing provided 
accordingly labourers for it beforehand :...... Hence 
the history mentions not by what occasion Presby- 
ters were instituted in Jerusalem, only we read of 
things which they did, and how the like were made 
afterwards elsewhere. 

407. (2) To these two degrees (1') (2”) appointed 
of Christ [Himself], Deacons (as Cyprian reminds 
them) were soon after annexed éy His Apostles. 
Deacons were stewards of the Church, to whom 
at the first 1. was committed a. the distribution of 
church goods, @. the care of providing therewith 
for the poor, y. and the charge to see that all things 
of expense might be religiously and faithfully dealt 
in. ul. A part also of their office was attendance on 


406. How does he describe the distinction between the 
Apostles and inferior Presbyters? What does he observe 
concerning the necessity for many Presbyters occasioned by 
the circumstances of the growth of the infant Church? 
407. By whom, distinctly, were Deacons first appointed ? 


cc 
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their presbyters at the time of Divine Service...... 
Ignatius says they are thus to the Bishop as if 
angelical powers did serve him. 7st. ad Trad. 
[The passage is quoted, but noted as interpolated : Keble ed.] 

408. These only being the uses for which 
Deacons were first made, if the Church has since 
extended their ministry farther, we are not herein 
to think the ordinance of Scripture violated, except 
there appear some prohibition of that liberty to 
the Church.—(Odjection 1.) Yet some i. think it 
monstrousthat Deacons should sometime be licensed 
to preach, whose in stitutionwas at first to another 
end; il. and would charge them for this as men 
not contented with their own vocation; &c, 
[ Answ.]ii. When they are thereto once admitted, 
it zs a part of their own vocation; &c. i. Is the 
office of teaching so repugnant to that of deaconship 
that they cannot concur in the same person? What 
was there done in the Church by Deacons which the 
Apostles did not first discharge being teachers ?—- 
[Odjectton 2.| Yea, but the Apostles found the 
burden of teaching so heavy that they judged it 
meet to cut off that other charge, and to have 
Deacons to undertake it. [Azsw.] Be it so...... 
(2) i. Hereon we may rightly ground this axiom, 
that when the subject of one man’s labours of 
sundry kinds waxes so yreat that the same men are 
no longer able to manage it sufficiently as before, the 
most natural way to help this is by dividing their 
charge and ordaining of under officers; as our 
Saviour under 12 Apostles 70 Presbyters, and the 
Apostles by his example 7 Deacons to be under 
both ii. [Conversely] It ought not to seem less 


What were at the first the duties of their office? 408. 
What only could have made it unlawful for the Church 
to extend their ministry farther? How have some objected 
to the admission of Deacons to be teachers? Answer their 
objections. 
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reasonable that when the same men are sufficient 
éoth to continue in what they do, and aéso to 
undertake more, a combination be admitted in ¢hzs 
case as well as dzviszon in the /ormer...... (O) eee 
Tract of time having clean worn out those first 
occasions for which the deaconship was then most 
necessary, it might the better be afterwards 
extended to other services, and so remain as now a 
degree in the Clergy of God which the Apostles did 
institute, 

409. (That the first 7 Deacons were chosen out of 
the 70 disciples is an error in Epiphanius. The Apostles 
to follow teaching with more freedom committed the 
ministry of tables to Deacons. Could they judge it expe- 
dient to choose so many out of those 70 whom Christ 
Himself had made teachers, to minister unto tables, a 
meaner labour ?) 


410. It appears therefore how long these three 
degrees of Ecclesiastical order have continued in 
the Church of Christ, the highest and largest 
that which ¢he Afostles, the next that which 
Presbyters, and the lowest that which Weacons 
had. 

411—416. [Concerning sundry kinds of persons whose 
peculiar qualifications and employments are not to he 
understood inconsistently with the classification of three 
only degrees of Ecclesiastical Order .] 

411. (1) (a) Prophets were such as having 
otherwise learned the Gospel had from above a 
special gift a. of expounding Scriptures, and £. of 
foreshewing things to come; e¢. g. Agabus, and 
others ; (Acts xxi. 10; xi. 27, 28) who yet are 
mot therefore to be reckoned with ‘the Clergy, 
because no man’s gifts or qualities can make him a 
minister of holy things, wsz/ess ordination give him 


409. (What erroneous statement of Epiphanius con- 
cerning the first 7 Deacons involved (how #) a manifest 
impropriety ?) 410. How does Hooker here sum what 
has now been made to appear concerning the degrees of 
Ecclesiastical Order? 411, Distinctively, how does Hooker 
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power: and we zo where find Prophets to have 
been made by ordination; but all whom the 
Church ordained were to serve as Presbyters or 
as Deacons. 

412. (1) (6)i. Evangelists were Presbyters of 
principal sufficiency, whom the Apostles sent 
abroad, and used as agents in Ecclesiastical affairs. 
They whom we find to have been named in 
Scripture Evangelists, Ananias, Apollos, Timothy, 
(Acts ix. 17 ;* xviii. 24; *2 77m. iv. 5.) and others, 
were thus employed. ii. Of Evangelists in Trajan’s 
days Eusebius’ (£cc/. Hist.) notes that many of the 
Apostles’ disciples and scholars then alive...sold 
their possessions, gave them to the poor, and 
betaking themselves to travel undertook the labour 
of Evangelists, z. ¢. they painfully preached Christ 
and delivered the Gospel to them who as yet had 
not heard it.—(c) They whom the Apostle nameth 
Pastors and Teachers were Presbyters also, differing 
from Evangelists by being settled in some certain 
charge. 

413. Let them who have troubled the Church with 
questions about degrees and offices of Ecclesiastical calling 
sincerely examine as to the two places whereon they 
principally ground themselves, whether they have not 
misinterpreted both, by surmising incompatible offices, 
where nothing is meant but sundry graces and abilities 
bestowed by Christ.—(a) ‘‘ God placed in the Chureh first 
of all some Apostles, secondly Prophets, thirdly Teachers, 
after them powers, then gifts of cures, aids, governments, 
kinds of languages. Are all Apostles! &e.” 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
They who conceive the one general thing here divided to be 
Church-offices, besides a number of other difficulties cannot 
deny that many of these might concur in one man, 
peradventure in some one all; which mixture notwith- 
describe Prophets? 412. How Evangelists? How Pastors 
and Teachers? 413. How—in opposition to what erroneous 
view ¢—does he explain the classification intended in the 


** The name Evangelist is not here used. Philip the 
Evangelist was one of ‘ the seven’ Deacons ; Acts xxi, 8, G, 
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standing their form of discipline doth most shun. On the 
other side, admit that communicants of special infused grace, 
for the benetit of members knit into one body, the Church, 
are here spoken of —the plain drift of the whole discourse— 
and every thing fitly answers in due place. Apostles are 
the first, because to them was granted the revelation of 
all truth from Christ immediately : Prophets the second, 
because they had of some things knowledge in the same 
manner ; Teachers the next, because whatsoever was known 
to them came by hearing ; yet God withal made them able 
to instruct, which every one could not do that was taught, 
After gifts of education follow general abilities to work 
things above nature ;: grace to cure diseases, supplies against 
defects and impediments, dexterities to govern and direct by 
counsel, aptuess to speak or interpret foreign tongues. 
Which graces,...... diversely sorted and given, were a cause 
why not only all did furnish up the whole body, but each 
benefit and help other.—(4) ‘‘ To every one of us is given 
grace according to the measure of the gift of Christ. 
Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up on high, He led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. He therefore 
gave some Apostles, and some prophets, and some Evan- 
gelists, and some Pastors and Veachers, for the gathering 
together of Saints, for the work of the Ministry, for the 
edification of the body of Christ.” #ph. iv. 7, &c. Ps, 1xviii. 
18. Here none but gifts of instruction are expressed. And 
of Teachers some being Evangelists are set between 
Prophets and [mere] Teachers, because not having any 
part of their knowledge by Revelation as the Prophets, and 
yet being in ability to teach far beyond other Pastors. — 
For the Apostle in neither place (a) (b) respects what any 
of them were by office or power given them through 
ordination, but what by grace they had all obtained 
through miraculous infusion of the Holy Ghost...... We are 


“passage, ‘‘God placed in the Church first of all some 
Apostles, &c.” 1 Cor. xii. 28? How, similarly, does he 
explain the passage, ‘‘ To every one of us is given’grace, &c. 
He therefore gave some Apostles, &c,” ph. iv. 7, &e. 
How does he state, distinctively, the general subject of 
distribution intended in both passages? Refuting, ac- 
cordingly, what erroneous conclusion from the mention 
of Pastors and Teachers? From other passage of Scripture 
what clearly appears as to the degrees of Hcclesiastical 
Orders known to the Apostolic Churches ? 


cc2 
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not therefore from the mention of Pastors and Teachers to 
understand, as divers learned aud skilful men have thence 
imagined, that those places intended to teach what Orders 
of Heclesiastical Persons there ought to he in Christ’s 
Church ; which thing we are not to learn thence, but out 
of other parts of Holy Scripture, whereby it clearly appears 
that Churches Apostolic did know but three degrees 
in the power of Lcclesiastical Order; at the first, 
Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons ; afterwards, in- 
stead of Apostles, Bishops, (concerning whose Order 
see Book VII.) 

414. Many err by not distinguishing 1. Services, 
2. Offices, and 3. Orders, Ecclesiastical: of which 
the ist, and in part the 2nd, may be executed by 
the Laity; the 3rd none can have but the Clergy. 
—(2) (a) Catechist, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and 
the rest of like sort, 1. in respect of the nature of 
their labours may seem clergymen, and are usually 
by the Fathers termed Clerks ; ii. as also in regard 
of the end whereto they were trained up, viz. to 
be ordered when years and experience should make 
them able. Notwithstanding, since they differed 
not from others of the Laity longer than during 
that work of Service, which at any time they might 
give over, not being tied to it by irrevocable or- 
dination, we find them always exactly severed from 
the body consisting of the three before rehearsed 
Orders-—(4) Widows—who some think ought to 
be retained in the Church for ever if such as 
St Paul describes could be gotten—were for certain 
mean services as a. about women at _ baptism, 
8. about the bodies of the sick and dead, 7. about 


414. Notice the appropriation of Orders Ecclesiastical, 
as distinguished from Services and Offices. In what respect 
might Catechists, &c. be termed Clerks? Yet shew that 
they were not properly part of the Clergy. For what kind 
of services were certain widows—how to be qualified ?— 
employed in the early Church? Why are neither they, nor 
Virgins to be accounted Ecclesiastical Persons ? 
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the necessities of travellers, and such like, com- 
monly used by the Church when need required, 
because they lived of the alms of the Church, and 
were fittest for such purposes. St Paul therefore 
to avoid scandal, requires that none but women 
well experienced and virtuously given, and not 
under 60 years old, should be admitted of that 
number. Widows were never in the Church so 
highly esteemed as Virgins. But since neither could 
receive ordination, to make them ecclesiastical 
persons were absurd. 

415. The ancientest therefore of the Fathers 
mention those three degrees of Ecclesiastical Order 
specified, and no more. ‘‘ When your captains, 
z.é. the Deacons, Presbyters, and Bishops fly, who 
shall teach the Laity that they must be constant?” 
Tertullian,—‘* What should I mention laymen, yea 
or divers of the ministry itself? To what purpose 
Deacons which are in the third, or Presbyters in 
the second degree of priesthood, when the very 
heads and princes of all, even certain of the Bishops 
themselves, were content to redemn life with the 
loss of heaven?” Offatus.—Heaps of allegations 
in a case so plain are needless. It may therefore 
be securely concluded that there are at this day 
in the Church of England no other than the same 
degrees of Ecclestastical Order, viz. Bishops, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons, which had their beginning from 
Christ and His blessed Apostles themselves.* 


415. What three degrees only of Ecclesiastical Order 
therefore are mentioned by the ancient Fathers? Give 
quotations. What is now to be concluded as to the degrees of 
Ecclesiastical Order subsisting in the Church of England ? 


* “The fathers, the schoolmen, and divines, both of the 
Roman and reformed episcopal churches, have seemed 
doubtful whether bishops and presbyters were of different 
degrees in the same order, or of different orders. The 
distinction between presbyter and deacon has always been 
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416. (3) As for Deans, Prebendaries, Parsons, 
Vicars, Curates, Archdeacons, Chancellors, Officials, 
Commissaries, &c, such names being not found in 
Scripture, we have been thereby erroneously 
thought to allow of Ecclesiastical degrees unknown 
to ancient times ;—whereas all these are but ¢i//es of 
office, whereto partly Ecclesiastical persons, partly 
others, are admitted as the state of the Church 
needs ; degrees of Order continuing the same. 

417. (What habit or attire beseems each order 
to use in the course of common life both i. for the gravity 
of his place, and ii. for example’s sake to others, is a matter 
frivolous to be disputed of...... But since all well-ordered 
politics have ever judged it meet by certain special orna- 
ments to sever each sort of men from other, that all may 
receive such compliments of civil honour as are due to their 
rooms and callings, even where their persons are not known, 
it argues a disproportioned mind in them whom so decent 
orders displease. ) 


[§. 79. Religious Endowments, &c. §. 80. Ordination 
lawful without Title, dc.  §. 81. Ministers’ Learning, 
Residence, Pluralities. } 


§. 79.] Religious Endowments, &c. 418......As 
we cannot rightly honour God unless our souls 
and bodies be sometime employed merely in His 
service ; again, since we know that religion requires 
the faking away of so great a part of our Ze quite 
Jrom our own business, and the destowzng of the 

416. As to deans, &c. vindicate our Church from the 
charge of allowing of novel Kcclesiastical degrees, 417. 
How does Hooker reply to such as were displeased with the 
appointed clerical attire? 418. How does Hooker shew 
that it is our manifest duty to set apart a reasonable 


esteemed as greater than that between bishop and presbyter; 
the eminence of the bishop over the pres yter consistin 


chiefly in the power of ordination....., Bp. Browne's 
Exposition: Art, XXII. 
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same o2z His,—Suppose we that nothing of our 
wealth and substance is immediately due to God? 
Are not our riches His as well as the days of our 
life? Wherefore, unless with part we acknowledge 
His supreme dominion by whose benevolence we 
have the whole, how hath God the things that are 
God’s? What nation did ever honour God, and 
not think it a point of duty to do Him honour, with 
their very goods? So that we may boldly set 
down as a natural principle, an unquestionable 
axiom, a manifest truth, i. that all men are etern- 
ally bound in token of thankful acknowledgment 
that all they have is from God ¢o honour him with 
their substance; il. not only by spending their 
worldly goods lawfully, and using them without 
offence, but dy alienating from themselves some 
reasonable part thereof, and offering the same fo 
Hlim:—And we are the rather to think all men no 
less strictly bound to this than to any other natural duty, 
inasmuch as men’s hearts so cleave to these earthly things, 
so much admire them for the sway they have in this world, 
impute them so generally either to nature or to chance, so 
little think on the grace and providence from*which they 
comé, that unless by a kind of continual tribute we did 
acknowledge God’s dominion, it may be doubtful that men 


would shortly forget whose tenants they are, and imagine 
the world absolutely their own, 


419. Concerning the kind or quality of gifts 
which God receiveth in that sort, we are to consider 
them, (A) As they proceed from us; (B) As they 
are to serve for divine uses.—(A) In that they are 
testimonies of our affection towards God, doubtless 
they should be such as becomes most His glory 
to whom we offer them. In this respect the fatness 


portion of our substance for God’s immediate service? How 
enforce the recognition of this duty from considerations of 
men’s too general estimate, &c. of earthly things? 419. In 
what two main respects are we to consider the kind and 
quality of gifts thus offered to God? What should they be, 
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of Abel’s sacrifice is commended, (Gez. iv. 4) the 
flower of all men’s increase assigned to God by 
Solomon, (Prov. ili. 9) the gifts of the people 
rejected as oft as made of little worth by their cold 
affection to God-ward. Somewhat the heathens 
saw as to what was herein fit, and therefore they to 
their gods did not think they might consecrate any 
thing which was i. zmpure, il. or unsound, iil. or 
already given, \v. or not truly their own. 

420, (B) In regard of wse: Since we know that 
God hath himself no need of worldly commodities, 
but i. taketh them because it is our good to be so 
exercised, and ii. only accepteth them to have 
them used for the endless continuance of religion,— 
doubtless we in the choice of our gifts are to...... 
frame ourselves to His known intents.—— Whether 
we give unto God therefore i. that which Himself 
by commandment requireth ; or ii. that which the 
public consent of the Church allots; or ili. that 
which every man’s private devotion best likes ;— 
inasmuch as the gift proceeds......as a mean to 
uphold religion, the exercise whereof cannot stand 
without the help of temporal commodities ; if all 
men be taught of nature to wish and as much as in 
them lies to try to procure the perpetuity of good 
things, if we therefore admire their wisdom who 
having been founders of commonweal could devise 
how to make the benefits they left behind them 
durable,...... it must needs follow that as we do 
unto God very acceptable service in honouring Him 
with our substance, so our service that way is then 
most acceptable when it tendeth to perpetuity. 


regarded as proceeding from us? Give apposite examples. 
420. In regard of the use of suck gifts ; Wherefore, dis- 
tinctively, does God accept them? What then ought to be 
our aim in giving them? And when, in accordance with 
such aim, is our service, as shewn (how #) by Hooker, most 
acceptable ? 
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421. (1) The first permanent donations of 
honour in this kind are Zemples,....Of Churches we 
have spoken sufficiently heretofore. [See §§. 11— 17]. 

422. (2) Next are the Ornaments of Churches, 
memorials which men’s devotion hath added to 
remain in the treasure of God’s house, i. not only 
for uses wherein the exercise of religion presently 
needs them, but also, ii. partly for supply of future 
casual necessities of the Church, iii. partly for 
continual testimonies that God hath in every age 
and nation such as think it no burden to honour 
Him with their substance.—{Hooker here gives 
notable instances (with sundry particulars) of Jewish 
liberality in these gifts, in relation to (a) the Tabernacle ; 
(6) the Temple built hy Solomon ; (c) the Second Temple. ] 

423. (3) God’s third endowment of old consisted 
of Lands. Moveable treasures being subject to 
casualties, (—such as i. Mithridates’ seizing, in 
Asia, on contributions destined,—according to an 
established regulation among the Jews so to 
contribute wherever they might dwell, — for 
defraying charges of the Temple; and ii. Crassus’ 
plundering of the temple itself ;—-both (see Foseph. 
Anttg. xiv. 7] mentioned by Hooker under last 
head,—) the Law of Moses did (a) both require 
eight-and-twenty [a slip of the pen for /orty; 
Keble] cities with their whole territories in the land 
of Jewry to be reserved for God Himself; (Vm. 
xxxv) and (4) provide for i. not only the liberty 
of farther voluntary acditions, ii. but also the 
safe preservation thereof to all posterities, (Zevzz. 
XXV. 34; xxvil. 28) that no man’s avarice or fraud 


421, 422, 423, 424. Under what four heads does Hooker 
classifv gifts devoted to God? (421. See §§ 11—17.] 
422. For what specific purposes have ornaments of Churches 
been given? Give instances of Jewish liberality in such 
gifts. 423. In reference to casualties incident to move- 
able treasures, (—instance such—) what endowment is the 
more requisite? What did the Law of Moses require, and 
provide for, in respect of endowments to consist of Lands ? 
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by defeating so virtuous intents might discourage 
from the like purposes. 

424. (4) Some cause no doubt there is why 
besides sundry more rare donations of uncertain 
rate, the Zenth should be thought a revenue so 
natural to be allotted out unto God. As (a) 
i. Abraham gave voluntary of the spoils taken by 
him in war to Melchisedec the Z7¢hes, and ii. 
Jacob, when taking his journey towards Haran, 
vowed to give God, if He would be with him, 
&c, the Zvthe of what God should give him, so (4) 
the Law of Moses veguzred of all men the self-same 
tribute, the fez‘ of whatsoever increase God's 
Providence should send. (c) The Heathens, 
following their steps, paid Zvz/hes likewise). 
{Premising that there must have been some special in- 
ducement to judge the tenth, of our worldly profits the most 
convenient for God’s portion, Hooker finds some mystical 
reasons in the numbers themselves, three, as that of God's 
perfection within Himself, seven, as that whereby our per- 
fections through grace are most ordered, and ten, as that 
of nature’s perfections, alluding to further such arguments 


also to be found in Philo and others :——he then proceeds 
to shew. 


425. [Certain benefits arising from offering 
sacred tribute in this way (—the argument appears 
applicable whatever definite quantity might have 
been thus required—). ]_ The seanest and poorest 
among men yielding to God as much in proportion 
as the greatest, (and many times in affection more,‘ 
(a) have this as a sensible token always assuring 
them that in His sight from whom all good is 
expected, they are concerning acceptation, protec- 
tion, all divine privileges, equals with them to 


424. Give examples of the ancient payment of Tithes, 
both voluntary, and by express appointment. (What kind 
of reasons does Hooker first propose for the fixing on this 
specific proportion for regular sacred donations?) 425. 
What comforting assurance can the poorest (in particular) 
find in offering sacred donations according to an univer- 
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whom they are in earthly respects inferior; (4) 
{which appears applicable to men in gevera/] being 
furthermore well assured that the top thus pre- 
sented to God....sanctifies to them again the whole 
mass and that He by receiving a little undertakes 
to bless all. In which consideration the Jews 
named their tithes the ede of their riches : though 
their tithes and offerings wot only as a hedge 
preserved them, but moreover procured their 
iucrease. God demanded no such debt for His 
own need, but for their only benefit that owe it. 
Wherefore detaining it they hurt not Him whom 
they wrong, but wound themselves... .. ‘* Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse that there may be 
meat in mine house,” (deal truly, defraud not God 
of His due, but bring all,) “ and prove if I will not 
open unto you the windows of heaven, &c.” <Afad. 
Ul.) LObse. «. 

426. With che Church of Christ touching these 
matters it stands as it did with the whole world 
before Moses. WWhereon for many years men being 
desirous to honour God in the same manner as 
other holy persons before had done, a. both during 
their life, 8. and, if they could, by devising for 
their’works of piety to remain always,—the Church 
from time to time had treasure proportionabie 
to the poorer or wealthier estate of Christians: 
And as soon as the state of the Church admitted, 
they easily condescended to think it fittest that 
God should receive as before of all men His ancient 
accustomed revenues of tithes. 


sally-established proportion ? And of what may the givers 
(generally) of such kind of donations be well assured as to 
the return to be thus procured? (Refer to an illustrative 
Jewish expression; and to Scripture.) 426. How as to 
these matters stands it with the Church of Christ? How in 
respect of making donations did men think and proceed in 
early ages of the Church? And what proportion in 
making them because recognised as the fittest ? 
DD 
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427. Thus therefore both God and nature have 
taught to convert things temporal to eternal uses, 
and to provide for the perpetuity of religion 
even by what is most transitory. For that in value 
there might be no abatement in any thing once 
assigned to such purposes, i. the Law requires 
precisely the best of what we possess, and ii. to 
prevent damage by commutation, where instead of 
natural commodities the price of them might be 
taken, the Law of Moses determined their rates, 
and the payments to be always made by the shekel 
of the sanctuary [heavier, Hooker supposes, than 
the ordinary shekel.|—The truest and surest way 
for God to have always his own is by making Him 
payment in kind out of the very self-same riches 
which through His blessing the earth continually 
yields. This, where it may be without incon- 
venience, is for every man’s conscience safe. i. 
That which comes to us by God’s natural pro- 
vidence, which we know to be Pure, is perhaps dest 
accepted, because least stained by unlawful or 
indirect procurement. ii. Besides, whereas prices 
daily change, zat¢wre, commonly one, must be the 
most indifferent and permanent standard between 
God and man. 

428. But the main foundation of security in 
these things, {(1) (2) (3) (4)] as far as security can 
be ascertained among men, is, that ¢he right which 
man had in every of them before donation, does by 
the act and from the time of such donation, remain 
the proper possession of God till the world’s end, 


427. What provisions did the Law of Moses make for 
the payment of Tithes of full value, and against loss in 
cases of commutation? How does Hooker argue in favour 
of payment of Tithes in kind? 428. What is the main 
foundation of security in all sacred donations ? Shew their 
inalienable character from considerations of what equity 
requires as to rights of property among men, 
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himself relinguish tt. For if equity have taught 
us a. that every one ought to enjoy his own; 8, 
that what is his own cannot be alienated from him 
but by his own consent; y. that no man having 
passed his consent may change it to another’s 
prejudice ;—should we presume to deal with God 
worse than He hath allowed any man to deal with 
us? 

429. Though, therefore, we be now free from 
the Law of Moses, and consequently not thereby 
bound to the payment of Tithes, yet, because 
(a) nature hath taught men to honour God with 
their substance, and (6) Scripture hath left us an 
exantple of that particular proportion which for 
moral considerations hath been thought fittest by 
Him whose wisdom could best judge, (c) furthermore 
seeing the Church of Christ hath long since entered 
into like obligation,—it seems now a superfluous 
question whether 77¢hes be matter of adzvine right : 
because, howsoever at the first it might have been 
thought doubtful, our case is the same now as theirs 
to whom St Peter said, “ whz/e 7t was whole, \t was 
whole thine,” Acts Vv. 4...... Having made them His 
whose they are, let us be warned by other men’s 
example what it is vorg¢lcac@a, to wash or clip that 
coin which has on it the mark of God. 

430. For all these are God’s possessions, and 
so reckoned by Him. (1) (2) ‘‘ Ay house shall be 
called the house of prayer ;” (7a¢t. xxi. 13. (3) “Ye 
shall offer ¢o the Lord a sacred portion of ground, 
&c.” Ezek. xlv. 1, 4. (4) ‘‘Thou shalt geve them 
(gifts and oblations) AZe,” Lixod. xxii. 29, 30, 
“Will aman spoil God? &c...... In “thes and offer- 
CT Saiee so ” Mal. iii. 8. 


429. How does Hooker set forth the grounds on which 
the obligations to pay Tithes now rests ? Why does it appear 
superfluous now to enquire whether they are of divine 
right? 430, Shew from Scripture that sacred donations 
of all kinds are God’s own possessions, 
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431. Similarly, the intent of all who have 
honoured God with their substance was to invest 
flim with the property of those benefits, the wse 
whereof must be committed to mex. L.g. The 
style of ancient grants and charters is, “ We have 
given unto God both for us and our heirs for ever ;” 
yea, “ We know,” said Charles the Great, “ that 
the goods of the Church are the sacred endowments 
of God, to the Lord our God we offer and dedicate 
whatsoever we deliver unto His Church.” Whereon 
the laws imperial dividing all things [according to 
ownership]...... make some to be separated from all 
men, viz. things sacred and holy, because thereof 
God alone is owner.—The sequel of which received 
opinions,,....touching such possessions hath been 
ever, that there is not an act more honourable than 
to amplify and to defend the patrimony of religion, 
not any more impious and hateful than to impair 
those possessions which men in former times when 
they gave to holy uses were wont......to make 
as they thought inviolable by words of fearful exe- 
cration, saying, ‘‘ These things we offer to God ; 
from whom if any take them away,.........let his 
account be without favour in the last day, &c.” 

432. The best Prelates of the Church have 
in this consideration rather sustained the wrath 
than yielded to satisfy the desire of their greatest 
commanders on earth coveting what willingly they 
should have suffered God to enjoy. There are 
Martyrs much honoured by posterity, because 
having such treasures in their custody they could 
by virtuous delusion invent how to save them from 


431. What, accordingly, has been the universal intent 
and view of the makers of such donations? Give illustra- 
tive instances of language used in reference to the making 
of them? 432, How have Prelates and Martyrs been 
found to act and to suffer for the preservation of Church 
treasures? (Notice a remarkable example,) What is hence 
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prey when they gladly neglected the safety of their 
own lives. {Hooker instances in an Archdeacon (Lawrence) 
under Xistus, Bishop of Rome, who being assured by a 
heathen magistrate of life and the freedom of using his 
conscience if he would deliver up the Church treasures, 
perceiving it necessary to make some shift for some safe 
concealment, craved three days respite to gather together 
the riches ot the Church; in which space was provided a 
nuniber of poor, lame, and important persons, whose names 
were delivered up in writing to the governor, as a true 
inventory of the Church’s goods.] Prudent. Pass. Lawrent.) 
If men did not naturally abhor sacrilege, to resist 
or defeat so impious attempts would deserve small 
praise. But such is the general detestation of 
rapine in this kind, that whereas in common 
construction prosperity, unjess notorious improbity 
be joined with it, seems to argue favour with God, 
...1t passes through the world as an undoubted rule 
and principle that sacrilege is open defiance to God; 
wherefore whatsoever the sacrilegious undertake, 
if they prosper in it, is but reckoned Dionysius’ 
navigation [he impiously jested on the favourable 
voyage which he had when returning from plunder- 
ing Proserpine’s temple]; and if any thing befall 
them otherwise, it is zo¢, as commonly, so in them 
ascribed to the great uncertainty of casual events, 
(whereby God’s providence oft controls men’s pur- 
poses much more for their good than if all things 
answered their desire,) but the censure of the 
world is ever directly against them. 

433. To make such actions therefore less odious, 
many colourable shifts have been used, as if the 
world did hate only Wolves, and think the Fox 
a goodly creature. The time may come when they 


to be inferred as to the view in which sacrilege is naturally 
regarded ? And what appears as to such view, in respect 
of the judgment commonly passed on the occurrence of 
prosperous or of adverse events to the sacrilegious? 4338. 
‘What does Hooker observe concerning certain attempts to 
avoid the odium of sacrilege? And concerning the common 
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that either violently have spoiled, or thus smoothly 
defrauded, God, shall find they did but deceive 
themselves. (“ Zurno tempus erit, &c.” dn. x. 503) 
| After noticing that meanwhile there will be always some 
“who can teach how without show of open violence to 
plunder the Church; and others who have wasted their 
patrimony would be glad to repair their decayed estates 
with the ruin they care not of what or of whom, but whose 
common lot it is, even if partly succeeding, to sustain 
during life the misery of beggars as well as the infamy 
of robbers, Hooker proceeds—But] Though no other plague 
and revenge should follow sacrilege, the natural 
secret disgrace, the very terpitude of such actions 
in the eye of a wise understanding heart is itself a 
heavy punishment :—men of virtuous quality are 
by this sufficiently warned not to requite the mercies 
ot God with injuries whether open or indirect. 

434. It will ot absolutely say that the goods of 
the Church may in xo case be seized on by men, 
or that 2o obligation or bargain made between 
man and man can every be of force to alienate God’s 
property in them. There are cerfaiu cases wherein 
we may safely presume Him as willing to /orego for 
our benefit, as always to use to our benefit, whatso- 
ever our religion has honoured Him withal 
(az) But surely under the name of that which may 
de, many things that should not be, are often done. 
Whence the Church most commonly for gold hath 
flannel,* and for “‘ Glaucus his change” [see //éad; 
b, vi.] the proverb is now, “ A Church bargain.”— 
(4) And lest covetousness alone should not be able 


lot of sacrilegious spendthrifts? What, even without any 
other [temporal] punishment, is sufficient warning against 
committal of sacrilege? 434. What does Hooker grant as 
to possible cases when the alienation of goods of the Church 
might be allowable? But how protesting against the abuse 
of such a concession through covetousness, or under pretext 
of religion ¢ 

* An allusion to Dionysius’ taking a golden mantle from 
Jupiter’s statue, and replacing it with a woollen one, G, 
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to make havoc of the house of God so expeditiously 
as the mortal enemy thereof did wish, he hath so 
deeply bewitched religion itself as to make z¢ in the 
end an earnest solicitor of sacrilege, urging confi- 
dently) ....2: in a word that to give to God is error, 
reformation of error to take from the Church what 
the blindness of former ages did unwisely give :... 
suggestions received with all joy and with like 
sedulity practised in certain parts of the Christian 
world...... Thus have the best things been over- 
thrown not so much by might of adversaries as 
through defect of counsel in them that should have 
been defenders. 

§. 80.] 435. There are ina minister of God 
these four things to be considered, I. Hs ordina- 
lion, which gives him power to meddle with things 
sacred ; II. The charge or portion of the Church 
allotted to him for exercise of his office; III. The 
performauce of his duty according to the exigence 
of his charge; IV. The mazutenance which in that 
respect he receives. All ecclesiastical laws and 
canons which either concern the bestowing or the 
using of the power of ministerial order have 
relation tu these four. 

436. (I. has before been spoken of at large.) 
II. For more convenient discharge of ecclesiastical 
duties, as the body of the people must needs be 
severed by divers precincts, so the clergy likewise 
[must be] accordingly distributed.—Whereas there- 
fore [the Christian] religion did jrs¢ take place 
in cities, (whence the name ‘Pagans,’ properly sig- 
nifying cownizy people came to be commonly used 


435. Under what four heads may be comprised the 
things to which relate all ecclesiastical laws and canons 
concerning either the bestowing or the using of the power 
of ecclesiastical order? 486. Under what circumstances 
was it that the Clergy at first exercised their charge in 
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for unbelievers, it followed that all such cities had 
their ecclesiastical colleges, consisting of Deacons 
and of Presbyters, whom first the Apostles or their 
delegates the Evangelists did both ordain and 
govern. Such were the colleges of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, Corinth, and the rest 
where the Apostles are known to have planted 
Christianity. Now because religion and the cure 
of souls was their gexeral charge in common over all 
that were near about them, wezther had any one 
presbyter his several cure apart till Evaristus 
Bishop of Rome, about the year 112, began to 
assign precincts to every church or title which the 
Christians held, and to appoint to each presbyter a 
certain compass for his sole charge,--the commo- 
diousness of this invention caused all parts of 
Christendom to follow it: our own Churches became 
so divided about the year 636. But in the Afostles’ 
writings appears 20 other distinction of Churches 
save only according to those cities (Acts xv. 36; 
Rev. i. 20) wherein they planted the gospel, and 
erected ecclesiastical colleges. (Wherefore to 
ordain xara méAw and Kar’ éxxAqolay in them signify 
the same: Z7¢. i. 5 ; Acts xiv. 23). Churches chen 
could not be limited in so convenient sort as zow 
they are, i. by the bounds of each séaée, ii, within 
each state by more particular precincts, iii. till at 
length we descend to several congregations termed 
parishes (with far narrower restraints than this 


name at the first was used. 

437. [Objection against Ordination without Title.] 
Hence has grown their error, who when they read of the 
duty which ecclesiastical persons are now to perform 
towards the Church, always understand by that Church 
some particular or parish Church. They suppose that there 


common? (How came the term ‘ Pagans’ to signify 
‘heathens?) Give some account of the subsequent change 
in this respect. 437. How does Hooker state the objection 
taised against ordination without title ?—In answer: How 
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should now be no man of ecclesiastical order who is not tied 
to some certain parish. Because the names of all Church- 
officers are words of relation, because a shepherd must have 
his flock, a teacher his scholars, a minister his company 
which he ministers to, they think it absurd that any man 
should be ordained a minister otherwise than only for some 
perticular congregation. 

[437—448]. Answer.] 438. A. They would thus make 
it unlawful for the Church to employ men at all in con- 
verting infidel nations ; who not knowing Christ cannot be 
as yet divided into special congregations. 

439. B. (1) There is no precept requiring that Presbyters 
and Deacons be made in such sort and not otherwise ; 
Though therefore the Apostles did make them in that order, 
their example is not a law binding to make them in no 
other.—(2) | But in fact] There was ordained only in each 
Christian city a college of Presbyters and Deacons to 
administer holy things in common, till Evaristus tied each 
one of them to his own station, and began the distinction 
of the Church into parishes [vide supra]: So that indejinite 
ordination of Priests and Deacons comes more near the 
Apostles’ examples...... 

440. C. Wise and good men have heretofore thought 
that nothing ever devised more beneficial to the Church 
than the erecting of such Houses of study as those two most 
famous Universities contain, and providing that ‘choice 
wits’ after reasonable time spent in contemplation may 
at length either enter into that holy vocation for which 
they had been so long nourished, or let others sueceed in 
their rooms, that so the Church may he always furnished 
with a number of men whose ability being first known by 
public trials in Church-labours where men can best judge 
of them, their calling afterwards to any particular charge 
abroad may be accordingly. All this is irustrate...... if no 
man may be ordained but for some particular parish or 
congregation, 

441. D, Nay, might we not rather affirm that the very 
nature of Priests’ and Deacons’ ordination is repugnant to 
necessary local restraint ?......They are not by ordination 
consecrated to places but to functions, In which respect 
exclusively it is that since they are by virtue thereof 


does he argue in reference to 438. Missions to the heathen ? 
439, Apostolicexample? 440, Our Universities}? 441, 
The nature of ordination # 
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bequeathed to God,...... the Church hath not been acquainted 
im former ages with any such profane custom as hallows 
men with ecclesiastical functions of order only for a time,... 
Whereas, contrariwise, from the place or charge where that 
power has been exercised, we may be by sundry good 
occasions translated, retaining nevertheless the self-same 
power. 

442. (The opponents’ practice seems to shew that their 
persuasion is not so strict as their words pretend :—a. Some 
of them have done the work of ecclesiastical persons 
sometime in noblemen’s families, sometime in more public 
congregations ; 2. some have thus successively gone through 
perhaps seven or eight particular churches; y. yea, some 
that have been, some that are, at one time bound to the 
ecclesiastical duties and possessed of the attached commo- 
dities of sundry churches ; 6. some will not bind themselves 
to any place ; e. some only so bind themselves for a time). 

443, HK. But for avoiding of confusions incident to the 
present question, it is most material (1) to separate exactly 
the nature from the exercise of the ministry ; (2) to know 
that the only proper act of ordination is to invest men with 
that power which makes them ministers by consecrating 
their persons to God and his service in holy things, durin 
life, whether they exercise that power or no; (3) [to know 
that to give them a ditle or charge where to use their 
ministry concerns not the making, but the placing, of God’s 
ministers, and therefore the laws which eoncern only their 
election or admission to place of charge affect not their 
ordination; (4) as oft as any ancient canon is alleged 
concerning either ordinations or elections, to examine 
whether the present case be just the same as the ancient 
was, or do contain some just reason for which it cannot 
admit altogether the rules required by former affairs of the 
Church now altered. 

444, In the present question the opponents should at 
first have considered what the name of Title implies ; and 
what affinity ordinations have with Titles...... They are not 
ignorant i. that a Title belongs to the placing of a Minister 
in some charge ; ii. that his place of charge requires a, some 


442. (How does he expose the inconsistency of the oppo- 
nents’ practice with their allegation’)? 443. How does he 
lay down the precautions to be taken for avoiding confusion 
on the present question? 444. How does Hooker state the 
erroneous views of the opponents respecting what is properly 
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house of God for the people’s resort, 8. some definite 
number of souls to whom he there administers holy things, 
y. and some certain allowauce whereby to sustain life ; 
iii. that the Fathers at the first named oratories and houses 
of prayer, Titles ; thereby signifying how God held them as 
His own possessions. But because they know that the 
Church had Ministers before Christian temples were, 
therefore*(a) some of them understand by a Title a definite 
congregation only, and so deny that any ordination is lawful 
which makes Ministers that have no certain flock to attend ; 
forgetting that Christ Himself so ordained the Seventy : (5) 
Others, referring the name of a Title especially to the 
maintenance of a Minister, infringe all ordination i. except 
the receivers be first entitled to a competent Ecclesiastical 
benefice, and ii. (most ridiculous) unless beside such Title 
they have some other title of annual rent or pension for 
their relief in case through infirmity, &c. they grow unable 
to execute their Ecclesiastical function...... 

445. They thus err by niisconceiving the true purpose 
of certain canons, which indeed have forbidden to ordain a 
Minister without a Title; not that this is simply unlawful 
but because it might unless somewhat restrained become 
inconvenient. For since they who have once received 
ordination cannot again return into the world, it behoves 
them who ordain to foresee how such shall be afterwards 
able to live, lest their poverty should discredit their calling. 
Which evil prevented, those very laws expressly admit 
ordinations to be made at large and without title ; viz. if the 
party so ordained have maintenance a. of his own, or B. 
supplied by the ordaining bishop till some place of ministra- 
tion furnish him therewith, or y. by any other fit means. 

446. Absolutely therefore it is not true that any ancient 
canon of the Church...makes ordinations at large unlawful : 
and as the state of the Church [now] stands they are most 
necessary......... In our present controversy...... is it 
not manifest that, whereas the name of a benefice 


signifies somestanding ecclesiastical revenueallotted 


meant by a Title (to what was the name first applied by the 
Fathers ?), and respecting, in connection therewith, the 
necessity of a Title as a condition of ordination? 445, 
Whence arose the opponents’ error? what was the real 
purpose of the ancient canons forbidding to ordain without 
a title ? and how is it manifest that the prohibition was not 
absolute? 446, Give an outline of Hooker’s account of the 
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out of God’s treasure to a spiritual person, he 
may enjoy it for life unless his default cause depri- 
vation,—(1) (a) the clergy for many years after 
Christ had no other benefices but only their canon- 
ical portions or monthly dividends...... out of the 
common stock of gifts, oblations, and tthes...... ? 
(6) Yea, that even when they had their churches 
and flocks assigned to them in several, yet for 
maintenance their former kind of allowance con- 
tinued till bishops and churches cathedral being 
sufficiently endowed with lands, other presbyters 
enjoyed instead of their first benefices the tithes and 
profits of their own congregations whole to them- 
selves ?—(2) (a) Is it not manifest that in this realm, 
and the like dominions, where the tenure of lands 
is altogether grounded on military laws, and held as 
in fee under princes, not elected, but born lords of 
those whole territories which their progenitors 
obtained by conquest, retained what they would in 
their own hands, and divided the rest to others 
with reservation of sovereignty and capital interest, 
the building of churches, and consequently the 
assigning of either parishes or benefices was impos- 
sible without consent of such as were principal 
owners of land: in which consideration...... they 
which did so far benefit the Church had by common 
consent granted (most equitably) a right for them 
and their heirs till the world’s end to nominate in 
those benefices men whose quality the bishop 
allowing might admit them-thereto? (4) Is it not 
manifest that hence inevitably has grown such 
inequality of parishes as that i. in some the 


manner in which the Clergy received their maintenance in 
the first ages : and subsequently :—of our parochial divisions 
(and right of patronage—how, see next par., affecting popular 
election ?—) as founded on the Feudal system: and of the 
necessity hence arising for the employment of stipendiary 
curates, 
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multitude of people resorting to one church is more 
than one can wield, ii. some because of chapels 
annexed the incumbents should wrong the church 
if they had not stipendiaries under them, because 
where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one 
the title can be but one man’s, and yet the charge 
may require more? 

447. [Hooker,—(1) having thus shewn the impertinency 
of the opponents’ allegations against ordination without. 
title from ancient canons, and the untruth of their assevera- 
tions that such ordinations have been introduced in the 
church of Rome through negligence, against their canons, 
and that with us it is expressly against the Laws of our own 
government when a minister serves as a stipendiary curate 
(a kind of service followed however im fact by ‘the greatest 
rabins of that part,’......... ): and (2) concerning popular 
elections (as to which the opponents are similarly in error), 
and the right of patronage, wherein is drowned whatsoever 
and people may seem to challenge about choice and admis- 
sion of their pastors, referring to Book VII.—concludes} 
I cannot see what one duty always ought to go be- 
Sore ordination, but only care of the party's wortht- 
ness as well for integrity and virtue as knowledge, 
yea for virtue more, since defect of knowledge may 
sundry ways be supplied, but ihe scandal of wicked 
life ts a deadly evil. 


§.81.] Concerning vea? Church Abuses:*— 
448. The truth is that of all things hitherto men- 
tioned, the greatest is that threefold blot of (1) 
Notable Ignorance; (2) Unconscionable Absence 


447. What does Hooker in conclusion state to he the 
only precautionary duty always requisite before ordination ? 
448. How, under three heads, does Hooker state real 
Church abuses now to be treated of ¢ 


* The student, while heedful of the substantial impor- 
tance of the author’s reasonings and pratical admonitions, 
will bear in mind that sundry circumstantial changes have 
now taken place in regard to the matters here treated 
Oheu Gc 

EE 
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from undertaken cures; (3) Insatiable hunting 
after spiritual preferments without care or con- 
science of the public good...... 


449. I. Touching arguments taken from the 
principles of common right to prove [the references 
to the Scriptures here are all from T.C.; Aeble.] (1) that 
Ministers should be learned, because St. Paul requires in 
them ability to teach, to convince, to distribute the word 

_ rightly (1 Tim. iii. 2; 11 Tim. ii. 15; Tit. i. 9), because the 

- Lord Himself hath protested they shall be no priests to Him 
who have rejected knowledge (Hos. iv. 6), and because if 
the blind lead the blind, they must needs both fall into the 
pit (Matt. xv. 14); (2) that Ministers ought to be resident 
on their livings, because teachers are shepherds (Luke ii. 8) 
whose flocks are never secure from danger, watchmen 
always besieged by the enemy, their labours in the Word 
and Sacraments admit no intermission (Acts xx. 2.), their 
duty requires instruction and conference with men in 
private (I Sam. i. 9—18), they are the living oracles of God, 
to whom the people must resort for counsel, they are com- 
manded to be patterns of holiness, leaders, feeders, super- 
visors, (I Tim.iv. 12; John x. 4; 1 Pet. v.2; Acts xx. 28), 
should be grieved as was the Apostle, to be absent, though 
necessarily, from thei over whom they have taken charge 
(1 Thess. ii. 17); (8) that more than one benefice may not 
be granted to one man, because plurality and residence are 
opposite, because the placing of one clerk in two churches is 
a point of merchandize and filthy gain (Coneil. Nic. (2; K.] 
can. 15), because no man can serve two masters (Matt. 
vi. 24), because every one should remain in that vocation 
whereto he is called (I Cor. vii. 24);-——What conclude 
they of all this? (1) Against ignorance, (2) against non- 
residence, and (3) against plurality of livings,...... who may 
not be eloquent ? 


450. (1) (a) For if by what is generally just 
and requisite we measure what knowledge there 
should be ina minister of Christ; a. the arguments 
offered by light of nature, 8. the laws of Scripture, 
y. the canons of ancient synods, 6. the decrees of 


449, 450. As to arguments against these abuses from 
the principles of common right, what does Hooker, in refer- 
ence to quotations urged by T. C., observe? And what, 
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sincerest times, e«. the sentences of all antiquity, 
€ in a word, every man’s full consent and con- 
science is against ignorance in them that have 
charge of souls. (6) Again, what avails it if we be 
Jearned and not faithful? sufficient but slothful 2 
Touching the industry theretore wherewith men 
are in conscience bound to attend the work of their 
heavenly calling,...... i. what more effectual obliga- 
tion can be urged than their own vow made to God 
Himself at their ordination? ii. The work under- 
taken requires both care and fear. iii. Their sloth 
that negligently perform it makes them subject 
to malediction. iv. The fruit of their pains in this 
function is life both to themselves and others. 
v. And shall we stop our ears against a. the 
‘conjuring exhortations of Apostles, “Attend to 
yourselves, and to all the flock whereof the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, &c.”” Acts xx. 28. 
“JT charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ &c. preach the word; &.” 11 Tim. iv. 1? and 
8. the fearful comminations of Prophets, ‘‘ Woe unto 
the shepherds that destroy and scatter the sheep of 
my pasture, &c.” Fer. xxii. r—4. ‘* Should not the 
shepherds feed the flocks? Ye eat the fat, &c. but 
the weak ye have not strengthened, &c. Wherefore, 
as I live, saith the Lord God, I will require my 
sheep at their hands, &c.” Ezek. xxxiv.2,8,10 ? 
(2) Nor may we excuse ourselves if haply we labour 
though it be at random...... For we are bound to 
attend that part of the flock of Christ whereof 
the Holy Ghost hath made us overseers. The 
vesidence of ministers on their own peculiar charge is 
the rather necessary for that when absenting them- 
selves from the place where they ought to labour, 
1..they neither can do the good looked for at their 


indeed, does he shew to be manifestly true with respect to 
clerical ignorance, or unfaithfulness and sloth? and to non- 
residence, and to plurality of livings ? 


. 
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hands, ii. nor reap the comfort which sweetens life 
to them that spend it in these travails upon their 
own; (all things being endeared to us by private 
interest)—(3) As for A/urality, besides the same: 
inconveniences which grow by absence, it has at 
least in common construction a show of worldly 
humour. 

451. II. [But] now from hence their collections are :— 
(A) A contradiction between the principles of common right. 
and that which owr laws in special considerations have 
allowed ; (B) A nullity of all such acts as are by them 
supposed opposite to those principles, an invalidity (1) in all 
ordinations of men unable to preach, and (2) (3) in all dis-- 
pensations which mitigate the law of common right in the 
other two.— Why so? Forsooth, because whatsoever we do. 
in these three cases not by common right must be done by 
warrant of privilege. Now ‘“‘a privilege is said to be that 
for favour of certain persons comes forth against com- 
mon right ; things prohibited are dispensed with, because 
things permitted are dispatched by common right, but things. 
forbidden require dispensations. By which descriptions of 
a privilege and dispensation it is,” they say, ‘“‘ apparent,” that. 
a privilege must licence the same which the law against 
(1) ignorance, (2) non-residence, and (3) plurality doth 
infringe, and so be a law contrariant or repugnant to the law 
of nature and the law of God, because all the reasons 
whereon the positive law of man against these three was. 
first established are drawn from those laws, 

452. Answer [General] (A) [As to necessary contra- 
diction between common right and privileges allowed by us:], 
They must grant that all direct oppositions of speech require 
one and the selfsame subject to be meant on both parts ._> 
wherefore either (a@) the maxims of common right enlorce the 
wery same things not to be good which we say are good for the 
Teasons whereon our privileges are established; (0) if the 
one do not reach to that particular subject for which the 


451. What unfounded collections have opponents pro- 
ceeded to make from what has been rightly urged in 
condemnation of the abuses lately mentioned! How do 
they try to shew that the privileges allowed by us are 
necessarily repugnant to common right? 452. Prove that 
privileges are not necessarily repugnant to common right. 
[Reyer here to pars. 46, 47.] What does Hooker observe 
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other have provided, [which is the case here,] then there is no 
contradiction between them...... The subject or matter itself 
which is indejinitely considered in laws of common right is in 
privileges considered as. beset and limited with special 
circumstances, by means whereof to them who respect it but 
by way of generality it seems one and the same in both, though 
it be not the same it we descend to particular consideration 
thereof...... —[The substance of Hooker's answer to the 
objection here refuted has already been given (—vide supra; 
pours. 46, 47—) in §.9, which he (infra) desires the reader 
to compare with this §. 81:—for brevity’s sake it may 
perhaps be sufficient therefore only to add here that, on the 
present occasion, he observes that...the show of repugnancy 
between justice and privileges considered [merely] im them- 
.selves deceives those great clerks who hearing a privilege 
defined to be ‘‘ an especial right brought in by their power 
and authority that make it for some public benetit against 
the general course of reason,” cannot comprehend how the 
word against imports Huception without Opposition : for 
inasmuch as justice must distribute to every particular what 
is due, and judge what is due with respect no dess had of par- 
ticular circumstances than ot general rules, it cannot fit 
all sorts with one measure, men’s states, &c. being divers; 
(e.g. minors—because of the inequality between them and 
men of years—are equitably by privilege exempt, as to the 
obligation of compacts, from the law of common right to 
which men in general are justly bound ;) — (and afterwards 
classifies privileges as being either (a) Transitory; such as 
regard i. only some one turn, or ii. at most this or that man; 
or (b) Permanent; such as belong to i. certain kinds of 
men, and ii. causes which never die; of which nature are 
all immunities and pre-eminences which for just considera- 
tions one sort of men enjoys above another both in the 
Church and commonwealth, no man [justly] suspecting 
them of contrariety to any of those laws or reasons whereon 
the general right is grounded. )] 


«concerning the error of those who misapprehend the true 
import of the expression ‘‘ against the general course of 
reason,” in the definition of a privilege’ What example 
does he give of a [confessedly| equitable exemption by 
privilege from the law of common right? How does he 
detine, respectively, transitory, and permanent, privileges ? 
What class of these latter does he particularize ? 


EE2 
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453. Answer. [Particular.] (B) As to the three things: 
wherein it is oljjected that the Church of England actually 
allows what is repugnant to common right: (1) Lgno- 
rance of Ministers. Considering (a) i. than an army of 
12,000 learned men would not suffice to furnish all places of 
cure in this realm; ii. nor two universities always to furnish: 
as many as decay in so great anumber? (0) and that not a 
fourth part of the livings with cure can sufficiently maintain 
learned men ; is it not plain that unless the greatest part of 
the people should be left utterly without the public use and. 
exercise of religion there is no remedy but to take into the: 
ecclesiastical order a number of men meanly qualified in 
respect of learning? For whatsoever we may imagine, talk, 
or write,...... if once we come from the theory of learning to: 
take out so many learned men, on diligent inspection men of 
common equity will soon discern that unless we leave 
numbers utterly destitute of guides, we must, besides eminent: 
and competent knowledge, descend to receive knowledge in 
a merely tolerable degree...... ——St. Paul requires [indeed] 
learning in presbyters, yea, such learning as enables them to 
exhort in doctrine which is sound, and to disprove them that 
gainsay it. [But] What measure of ability in such things 
shall make men capable of that kind of office, he does not 
himself precisely determine, but refers it to the conscience of 
Titus (Zit. i. 9) and others who had to deal in ordaining 
presbyters. We must therefore of necessity demand, whether 
the Church lacking such as the Apostle would have chosen 
may with good conscience take out of such as it hath in a 
meaner degree of fitness them that may serve a. to perform 
the service of public prayer, 8. to minister the sacraments: 
to the people, y. to solemnize marriage, 6. to visit the sick, 
e. and bury the dead, ¢. to instruct by reading though by 
preaching they be not as yet so able to benefit and feed 
Christ’s flock. We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apostle’s law is not broken. He requires more in presbyters. 
than there is found in many whom the Church of England 
allows : But no man being tied to impossibilities. to do that 
we cannot we are nct bound. —...... The question in truth is. 
not whether learning be required, but whether a Church 
which has not learned men sufficient to furnish all congre- 


453—455. In answer to opponents; concerning the three 
things admitted, they say, by the Church of England 
repugnant to common right ;—453. How does Hooker 
vindicate the Church with reference to the learning re- 
quired by her in ministers ? 


—— 
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gations should do better to let thousands of souls grow 
savage, &c. and depart this life like Pagans..., than, as it doth 
in this necessity, to make presbyters of meaner fitness, ..[such 
as those lately mentioned ].—J/n this point therefore we obey 
necessity, and of two evils take the less. 

454. (2) (8) Non-residence ; Pluralities: Here certain 
daconveniences are, for public utility, tolerated, because recom- 
pensed with greater good.--(2) Liberty of non-residence is. 
allowed by the law,—(a1) For a time to such as will live in 
universities, if they faithfully there labour to grow in know- 
ledge that so they may afterwards the more edify and the 
better instruct their congregations. The Church in their 
absence is not destitute, the people’s salvation not neglected 
for the present, the time of their absence is in the intendment 
of Jaw bestowed to the Church’s great benefit, those necessary 
helps are procured by it which turn by many degrees more 
to the people’s comfort in time to come than if their pastors. 
had continually abidden with them. (So that the law hereby 
partly remedies that evil which the former necessity hath 
imposed on the Church,..,, ...)—(@?) To persons that attend 
in the families of bishops, which schools of gravity, discretion, 
and wisdom, preparing men against the time they come to 
reside abroad, are..,...no less expedient for men of the best 
sufficiency and most maturity in knowledge than the uni- 
versities themselves for the ripening of such as be raw. —— 
(5) To persons employed in noblemen’s families or princes’ 
courts ; such leave is given not without great respect to the 
good of the whole Church..... i. lest the houses of great men 
should want that daily exercise of religion®* ii. wherein their 
example avails as much [as], yea many times peradventure 
more than, the laws themselves with the common sort. 


454. How does he defend the liberty allowed—in what 
cases —of non-residence ? 


* Hooker argues that...... we are not to dream in this case: 
of any ‘platform’ which brings equally high and low to 
parish churches, nor of any constraint to maintain at their 
own charge men sufficient for that purpose; the one so 
repugnant to the majesty and greatness of English nobility, 
[!] the other so improbable, that they who mention either 
seem not to have conceived what either is, But...... the law 
grants to principle personages privileges correspondent to 
their high estates, and that not only in civil but even in 
spiritual affairs, to the end that they may love that religion 
the more which no way diminishes their dignity, but to do 
them good doth them honour also, &c, 
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455. (3) Plurality (in connection with consequent non- 
residence)...... In just and conscionable regard of men’s 
quality and services,... ..(a@) a. To Readers in universities 
whose ancient allowances are now insufficient, B. to gover- 
nors of colleges because of the charges of their place, now 
very slenderly supplied, y. to men called away from their 
cures for weightier business of the Church or common- 
wealth... , 6. to residents in Cathedrals, or on dignities 
ecclesiastical, as being rooms of great hospitality and of 
more respect than the rest, ......t0 all these in respect of their 
worth and merit the law gives leave while themselves bear 
weightier burdens to supply inferior by deputation; (6) and 
partly in like consideration, partly in honour of learning, 
nobility and authority, permits that a. men who have taken 
theological degrees, in schools, 8. the suffragans of bishops, 
y- the household chaplains of men of honour or in great 
Office, 6. the brethren and sons of lords temporal or of 
knights, if moved of God to enter into holy orders, may 
obtain licence to hold two ecclesiastical livings though 
having cure, any spiritual person of the Queen’s council three 
such livings, her chaplains what number of promotions 
ieee in her own princely wisdom thinks good to bestow on 
them. 

456. [Abuse of privileges acknowledged to be against the 
principles of common right.] Bud...... the gap justly opened 
to some lets in others to whom such favours were neither 
meant (to be) nor should be communicated... ... Forlorn men, 
not knowing how else to live, finding nothing more easy than 
means to procure the writing of a few lines to some one in 
authority, and nothing more usual than two much facility im 
condescending to such requests, are often received into that 
vocation, whereto their unworthiness is no small disgrace... 
...... Chey are not faithful towards God that burden wil- 

ully his Church with such swarms of unworthy creatures. 
I will not say of all degrees in the ministry what 
Chrysostom does of the highest, “He that will 
undertake so weighty a charge need to be a man of 


great understanding, rarely assisted with divine 

455. How the allowance of pluralities: Notice the 
cases here instanced by him. 456. What does he observe 
concerning the admission of unfit persons into holy orders 
(refer to his quotations here introduced from Chrysostom), 
and the harm done to the Church by abuse of the liberty 
granted by the law in this and other matters What dis- 
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grace, for integrity of manners, purity of live, and 
for all other virtues, to have in him more than 
a man;” but surely this I will say with Chrys- 
ostom, “We need not doubt whether God be 
highly displeased with us, or what the cause of His 
anger is, if things of so great fear and holiness as 
are the least and lowest duties of His service be 
thrown wilfully on them whose not only mean but 
bad and scandalous quality doth defile whatsoever 
they handle,” These blemishes in continual attendants about 
the service of God’s sanctuary make them every day fewer 
that willingly resort to it, &c. It is not obscure how incom- 
modious the Church hath found both (1) this abuse of the 
liberty which the law is enforced to grant, and also (2) (3) 
the like abuse of its favour touching non-residence and 
pluralities —-Now that which is practised corruptly to the 
hurt of the Church against the purpose of the very laws 
pretended in tts justification, we must acknowledge no less 
repugnant to the principles of common right than the 
fraudulent proceedings of tyrants to the principles of just 
sovereignty:—Howbeit not so those special privileges which 
are but instruments wrested to serve malice.—-(With Aris- 
totle’s precept, (grounded by him on the reverence by a 
maxim of the law of nature due to God,) ‘‘ Let no husband- 
man nor no handicraftsman be a priest,” compare the 
Apostle’s words, ‘‘ Ye know that these hands have ministered 
to my necessities, and to them that were with me; Acts xx, 
34; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 1 Vhess. iii. 8. Did the 
Apostle any thing herein repugnant to the maxims of the law 
of nature? The self-same reasons that accord his actions 
with that law shall declare our privileges and his laws no 
less consonant. 

457...... If then the consideration be reasonable, just, 
and good, whereon we ground whatsoever our laws have by 
special right permitted ; if only the effects of abused privi- 
leges be repuynant to the maxims of common right; this maim 
Joundation of repugnancy between these special permissions 


tinctively, does he acknowledge as to the abuse of privileges? 
(What instances does he give from St. Paul’s own practice 
that special exceptions may be allowed from general rules ?) 
457. To what collections of the opponents (though founded 
on what overthrown foundation ?) does Hooker now proceed 
to reply more particularly ? 
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and general prohibitions being broken, whatsoever they have 
built thereon necessarily falls. Whereas, therefore, on 
vain supposal of such repugnaney they gather (a) that 
such as are with us ordained ministers before they can 
preach be neither lawful, nor they indeed ministers, nor 
their pretended ministerial acts valid; (0) that all our 
grants and tolerations as well of this as the rest are frustrate, 
the persons that enjoy them possess them wrongfully, and 
are deprivable at all hours ; (c) that there can be no just 
and sufficient remedy of evils but the utter abrogation of 
these evils, and the strict, absolute, establishment of former 
ordinances: though the answer already made in dis- 
covery of the weak foundation of these collections may be 
thought sufficient, yet because we would rather satisfy than 
shake them off, we are most willing to answer more 
particularly,..... 

458. (a) Hooker, contrasting his times with those when 
‘the world most abounded with just, righteous, and perfect 
men,’ says,... Their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their 
endeavour was reformation of life, our virtue nothing but 
to hear gladly the reproof of vice; they in the practice of 
their religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we 
especially our ears and tongues. We aregrown to a kind of 
intemperancy which (sermons only excepted) hath almost 
brought all other duties of religion out of taste: At least 
they are not in due reputation :——and,—in refutation of 
the opponents who (all religion being in a manner brought 
to the only office of hearing sermons) account i. such as 
preach to them, but hit not the string they look for, un- 
profitable, ii. the rest as unlawful, and indeed no ministers 
at all, if the faculty of sermons want; because [forsooth} 
of the Apostle’s rule that a minister should be able ‘‘ rightly 
to divide the word” (11 Tim. ii. 15),—proceeds 1. i. to 
explain the meaning of the Apostle’s rule, and ii. to shew 
the care of our Church to secure its observance; and 2. what, 
distinctively, makes a lawful minister. 

459. 1. i. ’OpboTouciv® ‘‘ to divide aright” notes in the: 
Apostles’ writings soundness of doctrine only, and in 
meaning stands opposite to xaiworouew [this term does 


458. How does he speak here of the undue importance 
attached to sermons? What Apostolic rule was alleged as. 
nullifying the ordination of ‘ unpreaching ministers!’ 459. 


* For the proper force (much debated) of this term con- 
sult lexicons, commentaries, &c. 
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not occur in the N.T.] “‘the broaching of new opinions. 
against that which is received.” For questionless, the first 
things delivered to the Church of Christ were pure and 
sincere truth: which whosoever afterwards oppugned must 
needs divide the Church into two moieties, in which division: 
such as taught what was first believed held tbe truer part, 
the contrary side in that they were teachers of novelty 
erred.——ii. For prevention of which evil there 
are in this Church many singular and well-devised. 
remedies, as a. Subscription to the articles of 
religion before admission to degrees of learning, or 
to any ecclesiastical living; $8. Reading and 
approving the same articles in public assemblies. 
wheresoever men have benefices with cure of souls;, 
y. Subscription of allowance of the book of Common 
Prayer and the book of Ordaining Ministers ;. 
6. finally, the discipline and moderate severity used. 
in correcting or silencing them that trouble the 
Church with doctrines tending to innovation........ a 
—2. But they allege the Apostle’s rnle not so much to the 
purpose for which the Church of England thus provides. 
[the preservation of orthodoxy and unity] as to prove that 
"unpreaching’ ministers so they term them’ can have no: 
true nor lawful calling in the Church.—Answ. As said 
Augustine of men’s will that ‘‘simply to will proceeds from 
nature, but our well willing is from grace,” so say we of the: 
minister of God, ‘‘ publicly to teach and instruct the Church 
is necessary in every ecclesiastical minister, but ability to- 
teach by sermons is a grace which God doth bestow on them 
whom He maketh sufficient for the commendable discharge of 
their duty.” That therefore wherein a minister differs from 
other Christian men is not......the ‘‘ sound preaching of the 
word of God,” but, as they are lawfully and truly governors. 
to whom authority of regimen is given in the commonwealth 
according to the order which polity hath set, so canonical 
ordination in the Church of Christ is that which makes a 


How does Hooker explain the meaning of ’Oo8oroety in the 
rule so alleged? and how shew the care of our Church to- 
secure its observance? How would the opponents apply 
the Apostle’s rule? How in answer, does Hooker shew 
what it is that, distinctively, makes a lawful minister * 
What corroborative arguments does he adduce ¢ 
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lawful minister as touchiug the validity of any act which 
appertains to that vocation. i. St Paul willed Timothy not 
to be over hasty in ordaining ministers, probably because 
imposition of hands makes them ministers whether qualified 
for the laudable discharge of their duties or no. ii, If want 
of learning and skill to preach frustrated their vocation, 
ministers ordained when not yet capable of preaching 
should receive new ordination if becoming so: absurd. 
iii. Did not Augustine bimself admit an assistant in his own 
‘church of small erudition, considering that his virtues made 
his life a better orator than more learning made others 
whose conversation was less holy¢ iv. Were all the priests 
since Moses able learnedly to interpret God’s law? or was 
it ever imagined that this defect should invalidate their 
priesthood? vy. As in the case of magistrates, though they 
are blameable who wittingly choose unfit men, yet is not 
their choice therefore void, nor every action of magistracy 
frustrate in that respect, so whether of necessity or even of 
carelessness men unable to preach should be made pastors, 
such defect frustrates not their calling. 

460. (b) To wish that all men were duly qualified 
for their places, to hate all sinister and corrupt dealings 
which hereto are any let, to covert speedy redress of all 
things detrimental to the Church, these good desires cannot 
offend any but ungodly minds.-- Nevertheless, some in the 
‘true vehemency, others under the fair pretence, of these 
desires, have adventured what is strange, violent and unjust. 
There are [the Author of the Abstract is here referred to] 
who in confidence of their general allegations concerning 
ministers’ knowledge, residence, and single livings, presume 
not only to annihilate the solemn orders of such as the 
‘Church must of force admit, but to urge a kind of universal 
prescription against them...... they would deprive men...... 
not for any violation of laws spiritual or civil, but because 
men have trusted the laws too far......which [forsooth] 
-were made to entrap the simple by permitting those things 
in appearance which should never take effect, inasmuch as 
-granted with a secret condition to be put in practice [only] 


460. How does he expose as manifestly inconsistent 
-with equity the views of those who would (in the true vehe- 
money or false pretence of what good desires?) deprive all 
unpreaching, non-resident,and pluralist, ministers ipso facto? 
What analogv does he adduce in vindication of ecclesiastical 
-dispensations ! 
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“if they should be profitable and agreeable with God's. 
words,” which condition failing in all unpreaching, non- 
resident, and plurist, ministers, they therefore are de- 
privable at all hours. Is this the justice of that discipline 
whereto all Christian Churches must submit? Is this the 
equity wherewith they labour to reform the world?— 
Hooker then reminds the opponents that there are civil 
unsufficiencies, non-residences, and pluralities, which in 
respect of what can be urged against them by the light of 
nature are on a like footing with the kindred ecclesiastical 
matters, and are allowable in analogous circumstances. 

461. (c) As to what course were the best and safest 
for remedying evils sustained by the Chureh from abuse 
of the present liberty of the law:—...... Some light we may 
receive from abroad ; Among the Romans enfranchisement 
of bondsmen was in the better times of the commonwealth 
mostly bestowed as an ordinary reward of virtue, or some- 
times purchased with the proceeds of industry and frugality. 
But when the state become degenerated, ......enfranchise- 
ment was procured by money vilely acquired or earned, &c. 
...---Whereon some virtuous minds, says a learned historian, 
(Dionys. Ralicar.) would have condemned entranchisement 
of bondslaves altogether; the however would rather advise: 
that redress were sought (here, as in other cases of abuse of 
customs originally good, not by abrogation—which might 
cause greater inconveniences—but) through the careful 
providence of the chief rulers of the commonwealth, by a 
yearly survey of the manuumised, incorporating the worthy 
with other citizens, and disposing of the rest in colonies or 
otherwise. —-The ways to meet with disorders growing 
by abuse of laws are not so intricate and secret, especially 
in our case, as to need much searching. And if counsel to 


any special inventions of my own might argue in a man of 
my place and calling more presumption than wit:—Where- 
fore I leave it entire to graver consideration, ending now 
with request only and most earnest suit. 

462. [Practical Appeal to persons 1. having 
power available for prevention of abuses; or 2. 


461. What heathen example does he bring forward 
to recommend redress of abuses without abrogation of 
privileges? How does he decline proposing any special 
invention of his own for remedying abuses? 462. Give 
an outline of the practical appeal which, in reference: 
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enjoying privileges liable to abuse.) 1. i. That 
they who give ordination would, as they tender 
the very honour of Jesus Christ, the safety of men, 
and the endless good of their own souls, take heed 
lest unnecessarily and through their default the 
Church be found less or worse furnished than it 
might be:—ii. That they who by right of 
patronage present to spiritual livings, and may 
in that respect much damnify the Church of 
God, would for the ease of their own account 
in the dreadful day somewhat consider what it 
is to betray for gain the souls which Christ hath 
redeemed with blood, what to violate the sacred 
bond of fidelity and solemn promise given at 
the first to God and His Church by them from 
whose original interest together with the self-same 
title of right the same obligation of duty likewise is 
‘descended :—iiil. hat they to whom the granting 
of dispensations is committed, or who otherwise 
have any stroke in the disposition of such prefer- 
ments as appertain to learned men, would bethink 
themselves what it is to respect any thing above or 
besides merit; considering how hard the world 
takes it when little respect is had of men of com- 
mendable note and quality, or great respect of men 
of mean desert;...1t being every man’s expectation 
in the Church of God especially that the only 
purchase of greater rewards should be always 
greater deserts, and that nothing should ever be 
able to plant a thorn where a vine ought to grow : 
—iv. That they who by rank or office can qualify 
a certain number for privileges above others, suffer 
not their names to be abused contrary to the 
true intent of wholesome laws, by men merely 
notable for covetousness and ambition:—y. That 
they in both Universities with whose approbation 


to the subject of abuses, he makes to sundry classes of 
persons concerning the use of their powers and privileges. 
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the recognizances of all learning are bestowed, 
would think the Apostle’s caution against unadvised 
ordinations not impertinent even when they grant 
those degrees...... which always imply a testimony 
given to the Church and commonwealth concerning 
men’s sufficiency for manners and knowledge, a 
testimony on the credit whereof sundry statutes of 
the realm are built, a testimony than which 
nothing is more respected for the warrant of divers 
men’s abilities to serve in the affairs of the realm, a 
testimony wherein if they violate that religion 
wherewith it ought always to be given, and thereby 
induce into error such as would deem it uncivil 
to question the credit thereof, let them look that 
God in return shall cause them in the state of their 
own corporations to feel some way the punishment 
of the harms thus brought on the Church :——2, 
That they who enjoy any privileges permitted by 
law would remember what they therefore in duty 
ought to do, as well as what they ay do; no man 
being ignorant that i. the reason why o2-restdence 
has in some cases been thought in equity sufferable 
is the hope of greater fruit through industry 
elsewhere ; ii. the reason likewise wherefore A/ural- 
zties are allowed to men of note...... iS a Care 
of the Church in assigning men’s reward to testify 
a proportionable estimation of their virtues, ac- 
cording to the ancient Apostolic rule, “ They which 
excel in labour ought to excel in honour ;” 1 Zz. 
v. 17.; and therefore unless they answer faithfully 
the expectation of the Church herein, unless 
sincerely they bend their wits both to sow because 
they reap, and to sow as much more abundantly as 
they reap more abundantly than other men, 
whereto by their very acceptance of such benignities 
they formally bind themselves, let them be well 
assured that the honey which they eat shall in the 
end turn into true gall, forasmuch as laws are the 
sacred image of His wisdom who most severely 
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punishes those colourable and subtle crimes that 
seldom are taken within the walk of human 


justice. 

463. [Swmmary.] It is therefore concluding that i. The 
grounds and maxims of common right do but indefinitely 
enforce the wnlaw/fulness of ordination of ministers unable to- 
preach, and of allowance of minister's non-residence, and 
pluralities; not the universal unlawfulness of these things; 
li. The laws which are indefinitely against all these things; 
and the privileges which make for them in certain cases are 
not repugnant to one another; iii. The laws of God and 
nature are violated through the effects of abused privileges; 
iv. Neither our ordinations of unpreaching ministers, nor our 
dispensations for non-residence and pluralities, van be justly 
proved frustrate by surmised opposition between our special 
laws permitting them and those general alleged to disprove 
the same; v. When privileges by abuse are grown incommo- 
dious there must be redress; vi. For remedy of such evils. 
abrogation of privileges is not necessary; vii. The most to be 
desired were a voluntary reformation thereof on all hands 
which may give passage to any abuse. 


463. Give a summary of the conclusions established in 
this §. 81. 
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TROADES, 12mo. sewed, 25. 


Euripides’ Hercules Furens, 


Literally Translated, by AUBREY STEWART, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, cr. 8vo. cloth, 
2/6; Parsing of the Principal Words of ditto, 
I2mo. sewed, 6d. 
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Euripides’ Hippolytus, 


with Exglish Notes, and a Literal Translation 
by a Graduate, First Class Classical Honours, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6, or interleaved, 4/6. Translation 

[separately 1/- 


Euripides’ Medea; 
The Greek Text, with Critical and Grammati- 
cal English Notes, and Literal Translation, 
by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Assistant Master at Rugby. cr. 8vo. 
interleaved, 2/6; Translation separately, 1/6 


Herodotus, Book VI., 
Translated into Literal English, with Votes, 
by E. S. CROOKE, B.A., er. 8vo. 2/- 


Herodotus, Book VIII., 
Literally Translated, by P. J. GANTILLON, 
[M.A., cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Herodotus, Book IX, 
with copious Exglish Notes, and a Literal 
Translation, by J. PERKINS, M.A., cr. 8vo, 
snterleaved, 4|- ; Translation separately, 2]- 


Homer's Iliad, Books XXI. & XXII, 
with English Notes, and a Literal Translation, 
cr. 8vo. 4/-; or interleaved, 5/-; Translation 

[separately, 1/6 

Homer's Iliad, Books XXII. & XXIIL, 


Literally Translated with Notes, by J. H. 
FREESE, cr. 8vo, 2/-; or Bk. XXIII. regs 
I 


Homer's Iliad, Book XXIV. 
Literally Translated with Notes, by E. S. 
CROOKE, cr. 8vo, 1/6 et 


Horace, the Odes of, Books II. & III., 
Literally Translated, with Notes and Test 
Papers, by J. W. RUNDALL, B.A., cr. 8vo, 

[1/6 met. 
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Isocratis ad Demonicum et Panegyricus, 
Literally Translated, by JOHN PERKINS, LL.D. 
Second Edition. cr. 8vo. 1/6 


Livy, Book V., 
Literally 7 vanslated with Notes, by A.JAGGER, 
[cr. 8vo. 1/6 net 


Livy, Book XXI., 
Literally T; ranstated, with an Appendix of 
Examination Questions, Brief Notes and Expla- 
nations by E. S. CROOKE, B.A., cr. 8vo 2/- 


Lucani Pharsaliz, Lib. I., 
with ZLuglish Notes and Translation, by J. 
PERKINS, M.A., cr. 8vo. cloth, z#ferleaved, 5/- 


Luciani Somnium, Piscator, Charon et 
de Luctu, 
Literally Translated with Notes, by 
W. ARMOUR, B.A., late Scholar of Magdalene 
College. cr. 8va. 3/-; or Somnium et Piscator, 
separately. cr. 8vo. 1/6 net 


Plato’s Apology of Socrates, 
a Literal Translation, with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Test Papers by the 
Rev. W. C. GREEN, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
{cr. 8vo. 1/6 met. 


Plato’s Republic, Bks. I., IL., 
Literally Translated, with Grammatical Notes, 
by E. T. PEGG, M.A,, cr. 8vo. 2/6 et 


Plato’s Euthyphro, 
Literally Translated with Grammatical Notes, 
by E. T. PEGG, M.A., cr. 8vo, 1/6 net 


Plato's Crito, 
Literally Translated with Notes, by W. C. 
GREEN, cr. 8vo, 1/- net. 
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Plautus Captivi, 
Literally Translated with Notes, by AUBREY 
STEWART, M.A., cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Plautus Menaechmi, 
with Exglish Notes, and Literal Translation, 
by AUBREY STEWART, M.A. cr. 8vo. inter- 
heaved, 5/-; Translation separately, 2/- 


Plautus Trinummus, 
Translated into Literal English, with Notes, 
by A. H. Evans, M.A. Second Edition, cr. 
[8vo. 2/- 
Plautus, Rudens, 
Literally Translated, by A. JAGGER, M.A., 
[cr. 8vo. 1/6 net 


Pliny’s Epistles, Bk. III., 
Literally Translated by J. PERKINS, LL.D., 
[cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Plutarch’s Nicias, 
Literally Translated with Notes, by A. H. 
Evans, M.A., cr. 8vo 2/- 


Plutarch’s Themistokles, 
Literally Translated with Notes, by J. W. 
RUNDALL, B.A. Second Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Plutarch’s Timoleon, 
Literally translated by J. CLUNES WILSON, 
M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, cr. 8vo. 1/6 mez. 


Quinti Curti Rufi Historiarum Alexandri, 
VIII. 9—IX. Io. 
Literally Translated with marginal Headings, 
and a Life of Alexander the Great, by 
H. C. J. KNIGHT, B.A., Scholar of S. Cath- 
arine’s College. cr. 8vo. 2/6 
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Sophocles, Ajax, 
Literally Translated, by J. C. CLUNES WILSON, 
M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, cr. 8vo. 1/6 xe¢ 


Sophocles, Separate Prays of, 
Literally Translated, with Notes. 


ANTIGONE, 12mo. sewed, Is. 
ELECTRA, 12mo. sewed, Is. 

CEpipus COLONEUS, I2mo. sewed, Is. 
CEpipus THE KING, I2mo. sewed, IS. 
PHILOCTETES, 12mo. sewed, 15. 
TRACHINA, I2mo. sewed, Is. 


Terence Phormio, 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by AUBREY 


STEWART, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
[cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Virgilii Georgicon, Libs. I. and IV., 


Literally Translated with Notes, by A. H. 
EVANS, M.A., cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Virgilii AEneidos, Libs. III. and IV. 


Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
PERKINS, LL.D., 2/- 


Virgilii AEneidos, Libs. IV. and V., 
’ Literally Translated by JOHN PERKINS, LL.D. 
[cr. 8vo. 1/6 zet. 


Virgilii Aineidos, Libs. V. and VI., 


Literally Translated by E. S. CROOKE, B.A., 
[cr. 8vo., 2/- 
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Virgilii AEneidos, Libs. IX. and X. 
Translated with Notes, by B. H. HAMPDEN- 
JONES, B.A. cr. 8vo. 2/- 

Virgilii Aeneidos, Lib. XI. 

Literal Translation, .1]- 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. & IIL., 
An Accurate English Version, with an ex- 
planatory Appendix, by E. S. CROOKE, B.A., 

(cr. 8vo, 2/- 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books III. & IV., 
Literally Translated with Notes, by the Rey. 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 2/- 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books VI. & VIL., 
Literally Translated, with Notes, cr. 8vo. 2/- 

Xenophon’s Oeconemicus, cc. I—X., or 

Treatise on Household Management, 


Translated into Literal English, by AUBREY 
STEWART, M.A., cr. 8vo. 2/- 


Lusus Academici, 
A Selection of Translations, chiefly from the 
English Poets, into Greek and Latin Verse by 
T. A. MARSHALL, M.A., Principal of Milford 
College, cr. 8vo, cloth 2/6 


Sams’ Series of Special Examination 
Questions, 

Questions on MILL’s Political Economy, Bks. 
II, III & V, 8vo Interleaved, 2/6 

Questions on HALLAM’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England, /zterleaved, 8vo. 2/6 

Questions on MARSHALL’s Economics of 
Industry Jnterleaved, 8vo, 1/6 
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By the Rev. P. H. MASON, M.A., Fellow, Hebrew 
Lecturer, and Senior Dean of S. Fohn’s 
College. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar, 


containing explanation of the Principles of the 
Syllabication and “ Reading,” with the Princi- 
pal Grammatical Forms of the Language, 
arranged as Reading Lessons. Third Eadttion. 
8vo. cloth, 5/6 


Key, 
to the Reading Lessons, 8vo, cloth, 3/6 


Hebrew Exercise Book, 


containing Exercises (from the Bible) for 
translation from Hebrew into English, and 
from English into Hebrew; together with a 
Practical Grammar of the Word Forms, and 
extensive Tables of both Nouns, with the Pro- 
nouns attached, and Verbs with the “ Variation” 
Forms : containing also an [Introductory Com- 
mentary on Gen. i. to iii., and xii., with Gram- 
matical Analysis of all the Verbs, and Explana- 
tory Notes on some important points. Third 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12/6 


Key, 


to the Exercises Hebrew-English, and English- 
Hebrew, 8vo. 4/6 


Micah, : 
a New Translation, with Notes for {English 
Readers, and Hebrew Students. By JOHN 
SHARPE, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of 
Christ’s College. cr. 8vo. 5/- 
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Wake’s Apostolical Epistles, 


being the genuine Epistles of the APOSTOLICAL 
FATHERS, translated by WILLIAM WAKE, D.D., 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, Mew L£ditzon, 
carefully revised. cr. 8vo. cloth, 5/- 


Euclid, 


Enunciations and Corollaries of the Proposi- 
tions of the FIRST SIx BOOKS together with 
the ELEVENTH, 18mo. sewed, 6d. 


Grotius (Hugo) on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 


translated by Dr. JOHN CLARKE, with Notes, 
a New Edition, cr. 8vo. cloth, 3/- 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent & Co.; 


AND G. BELL & SONS. 
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